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ABSTRACT 

This document is the third volume of a three-volume 
set comprising a workshop leader's guide designed to help in-service 
providers conduct workshops on early childhood education for 
teachers, administrators, and others associated with Chapter 1 
programs. The guide contains step-by-step procedures for preparing, 
organizing, and presenting a full-day comprehensive workshop. To 
allow flexibility in workshop presentation, workshop variations and 
alternate activities are suggested; in addition, the guide's 10 
sections are designed so that they can be expanded or contracted. 
Volume III of the set, which comprises Sections 8, 9, and 10 of the 
guide, reviews educational guidelines and standards, and profiles 
model programs. Section 8 discusses laws and regulations. It contains 
excerpts from: (1) Chapter 1 law relating to basic programs, the Even 
Start program, the migrant program, and the handicapped program; (2) 
the Chapter 1 Policy Manual; and (3) the Migrant Education Policy 
Manual. The section also contains information sheets on topics 
including school readiness; literacy programs; and programs for 
migrant and handicapped children. Section 9 presents educational 
standards established by several national organizations concerned 
with young children. These standards pertain to national education, 
early literacy development, curriculum content, assessment of young 
children, and evaluation of mathematics learning. Section 10 profiles 
four sets of model early childhood programs, including Chapter 1 
programs and programs for children of migrant families. (BC) 
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Evaluation of Workshop Leader's Guide 
Early Childhood Education 

Directions: Please tell us how you used this Workshop Leader's Guide and how well it met your needs. 
C PART I: USER INFORMATION 

Your affiliation is with: TAC R-TAC _ 



PLEASE 
COMPLETE 
AFTER 1st 

USE! 



\ 



Your level of prior knowledge of this topic topic was: 



_SEA/LEA Other (please specify): 

high medium low 



Check all of the blanks that describe ycur use of the guide: 

Purpose Method 

to research a topic presented with no cnanges 

to prepare a workshop prese tation presented with few changes 

other (please specify): presented with many changes 



Clients 



LEA 
SEA 

Other (please specify): 



Place a check in front of each section of the guide you used (some guides will l.ot have all the sections listed): 

Presenter's Guide Transparency Masters Handout Masters Background Paper 

Support Articles Support Activities Bibliography 

To your clients, you distributed copies of: 

Presenter's Guide Transparencies Handouts Other (please specify): 



PART II: CONTENT 

The balance between theory and application in the guide was: 

good poor (too little theory) poor (too little application) 

The scope of uie guide was: appropriate too broad — too specific 

The material in the guide was: timely dated too innovative 

For my audience(s), the content was: just right over their heads — too rudimentary 

;f .011 or \ our ajJjcncc leund anything :nd[W!*aL: :n ihv cuiifc, thecK the category and sr-x-iiy the problem ana v.- 
.•incurs: iemlx _.. ctnmc age ..regional oilier please specify): 
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7:-x ti'aohiwi; on masters: reinforced content 



tirisau&bctory please ^euJY>: 



•iistracted from content 



~ ? qu:H:lv oi jopics pnxiurcd trom im masters was: salisiavior-' 



i>!ease write additional comments or suggestions at the top of the reverse side of mis form, void the yum ,„ n« 
•omments are on the inside before mailing. THANK YOU! 
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Learning by Young Children 

T-22 "All I Need to Know... I Learned in Kindergarten"- Fulghum Quote 

T-23 Literacy Quiz 

T-24 Characteristics of Effective Programs for Disadvantaged Young Children 

T-25 Model of Learning and Teaching 

T-26 "Experience is a Powerful Teacher" -Twain Quote 
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Workshop Goals-Introductory Workshop 
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Wnrir^hon Goals—Extended Workshop 




Workshoo Evaluation Form 




Excerpts from 77i£ Nariona/ Coa/j/or Education- "Readiness for School" 


H4-3 


Kev Earlv Childhood Education Terms and Definitions 


UA A 


"ADole" Exnloration Activity with Key Experiences Checklist 


H4-7 


"Every Child Has A Sprout of Talent" -Shin'ichi Suzuki Quote 




The Status of Young Children in America 


H4-9 


Success of Early Interventions with Preschool Children: 


What The Research Tells Us 


H4-10 


Overview of Majw Studies of Early Childhood Programs 


H4-11 


Trash-to-Treasure Toy Company Activity with Key Experiences Checklist 


H4-12 


"The Little Boy" -Poem 


H4-13 


NAEYC Principles of Appropriate Practices for Young Children 


H4-14a 


True/False Literacy Quiz 


H4-14b 


Key to the True/False Literacy Quiz 


H4-15 


"All I really need to know I learned in Kindergarten" -Excerpt 


H4-16 


"Experience is a powerful teacher...."-Twain Quote 


H4-17 


Children Learn What They Live 
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H7-1 Desired Outcomes: Early Childhood Education 

H7-2 Early Childhood Key Experiences Checklist 

H7-3 NAEYC Position Statement on School Readiness 

H7-4 Child Development 

H7-4a A Quick Reference Guide to Child Development 

H7-4b Child Development Ages 12 to 15 Months 
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Handout ID# 

H8-1 
H8-2a 

H8-2b 

H8-2c 

H8-2d 

H8-3 

H8-4 



I^wsA Regulations 

Overview of Federal Programs Serving Young Children (chart) 

Chapter 1 Basic Programs Authorization- 
Excerpts from PL 100-297 

Chapter 1 Even Start Authorization- 
Excerpts from PL 100-297 

Chapter 1 Migrant Program Authorization 
Excerpts from PL 100-297 

Chapter 1 Handicapped Programs Authorization- 
Excerpts from PL 100-297 

Preschool, Kindergarten, & First Grade References ui the 
Chapter 1 Policy Manual - Basic Programs 

Chapter 1 Services to Handicapped Children Provided Under Bas^c 
Programs -Excerpts from the Chapter 1 Policy Manual 

Early Childhood Education Services to Migratory Children.. 
Excerpts from the Migrant Education Policy Manual (May 1990 draft) 
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H8-6 

H8-7 

H8-8 

H8-9 

H8-10 

H8-11 

H8-12 



piri Ynn Know's 

National Goals for Education (Readiness for School ) 

Even Start (Intergenerational Literacy Programming) 

Chapter 1 Programming for Migrant Young Children 

Chapter 1 Programming for Handicapped Young Children 

PL 94-142 & Early Childhood Education 

PL 99457 (Early Intervention for Handicapped Children) 

/ Head Start (Comprehensive Preschool Services for Economically 
Disadvantaged Children) 
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H10-1 A Sample of Unusually Effective Chapter 1 Early Qiildhood Education 

Programs from the Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook 

Hi 0-2 Unusually Effective Migrant Early Childhood Education Programs, 

Excerpts from the Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook 

H10-3 Excerpts from Education Programs That Work, Sample of Exemplary 

Early Childhood Education Programs (National Diffusion Network) 

HlO-4 Noteworthy Early Childhood Programs from A Resource Guide to Public 

School Early Childhood Programs Edited by Cynthia Warger (ASCD) 
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T^ws & Regulations 



H8- 1 Overview of Federal Programs Serving Young Children (chart) 

H8-2a Chapter 1 Basic Programs Authorization- 

Excerpts from PL 100-297 

H8-2b Chapter 1 Even Start Authorization- 

Excerpts from PL 100-297 

H8-2c Chapter 1 Migrant Program Authorization- 

Excerpts from PL 100-297 

H8-2d Chapter 1 Handicapped Programs Authorization- 

Excerpts from PL 100-297 

H8-3 Preschool, Kindergarten, & First Grade References in the 

Clwpter 1 Policy Manual - Basic Programs 

H8-4 Chapter 1 Services to Handicapped Children Provided Under Basic 

Programs -Excerpts from the Chapter 1 Policy Manual 

H8-5 Early Childhood Education Services to Migratory Children... 

Excerpts from the Migrant Education Policy Manual (May 1990 draft) 

piH Yon Know's 

H8-6 National Goals for Education (Readiness for School ) 

H8-7 Even Start (Intergenerational Literacy Programming) 

H8- 8 Chapter 1 Programming for Migrant Young Children 

H8-9 Chapter 1 Programming for Handicapped Young Children 

H8- 10 PL 94-142 & Early Childhood Education 

H8- 1 1 PL 99-457 (Early Intervention for Handicapped Children) 

H8- 12 Head Start (Comprehensive Preschool Services for Economically 

Disadvantaged Children) 
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Overview of Selected Federal Programming in Early Childhood Education 



Programs/Projects 


Authorization 


PurDOse(s) 


Ages 
Served 


Special 

Characteristics 




Basic Programs 


PL 100-297 

"Hawkins-Stafford Elem. & 
Sec. School Improvement 

/MflvllUiIlvlllo UI 1 . OO 

Title 1, Chapter 1, Part A 


Help educationally deprived 
children of low-income fami- 
lies succeed in regular classes, 
achieve grade level proficiency 
& improve basic & adv. skills 


Upto21yrs 
(thru gr 12); 
preschool 
if able to 
benefit 


Programs Pre-K, K & 1st grade 
exempt from collecting aggre- 
gatable achievement results, but 
must use appropriate measures 
of desired outcomes 


Chapter 1 


Invert Qtart 
E> VCIl Old! 1 


PL 100-297 
"Hawkins-Stafford..." 
Title I, Chapter 1, Part B 
(1988) 


Promote intergenerational liter- 
acy, encourage parent involve- 
ment & prepare children for suc- 
cess in the regular classroom 


Eligible 
Parents & 
their Chil- 
dren 1-7 yrs 


Educational programming for 
both parents and children; 
home based instruction & 
coordination w/other programs 


Migrant 


PL 100-297 
"Hawkins-Stafford..." 
Title I, Chapter 1 
Part D, Subpart 1 
(1988) 


Meet the special educational 
needs of migrant children, 
help them succeed in regular 
classes, achieve grade level 
proficiency & improve in 
oasic oc advanced skiiis 


3-21 yrs; 
under 3 yrs 
served under 
special con- 
ditions 


Interstate recordkeeping system, 
voordination w/other programs 
required (Ch 1 % Head Start etc.), 
summer program option, under 
special conditions includes day 

laic, lllvUlval,OC UulCl avrvilCa 




Handicap 


PL 100-297 
"Hawkins-Stafford..." 
Title 1, Chapter 1 
PartD Submit 2 (1988) 


Meet the needs of handicapped 
children due to educational 
deprivation rather than due to 
their handicaps per se 


Up to 
21 yrs 


Projects must be coordinated 
w/services provided under PL 
99457 (FY 1991), funds used 
to supplement not supplant 
other state & federal services 


ter 1 


Handicap 


PL 94-142 
"Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act" 
(1975) 


Assure identification of 
& delivery of appropriate 
educational services to all 
handicapped children 


3-21 yrs 


Comprehensive evaluation 
every 3 yrs, IEPs, mainstream 
in H least restrictive environ- 
ment* 1 , parent input & due 
process 


Non-Chap 


Handicap 


PL 99457 

"The Education of the 
Handicannpd Act" 
Amendments of 1986 


Pro ide early intervention 
services to preschool handi- 
capped children to minimize 
risk of developmental delays 


Birth- 3 yrs 
(Tide I) 

3-5 yrs 
(Tide II) 


Coordinated, multidisciplinary 
approach, Individual Family 
Service Plan (0-3 yrs), full 
educational services 


Head Start 


Human Services 
Reauthorization Act 
of 1990 (Head Start Act) 


Provide preschool for econ- 
omically/socially disadvan- 
taged children to "close the 
gap" w/ advantaged peers 


Up to age of 
compulsory 
school 
attendance 


Comprehensive health, 
education, nutrition, & 

social services; projects 
vary widely. 
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Chapter 1 
Basic Programs Authorization 

Excerpts from PL 100-297 

The Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School 
Improvement Amendments of 1988 
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102 STAT 140 PUBLIC LAW 100-297-APR. 28, 1988 

S»t I.J 1 1 J«mn MuJy tA mvirw 

ii-M *» KriMfl ow EHujtvU 4cvf U>v*^i wtlh ^Mumr from lb* *und lor lni|K»v* 
Html ami Helot m ol ScfcoUb «imi TV-Khum 

PABF U-t.lNMUl IVmiVNMOM. 

Si falUt IMhuImmu 

Sit ••HIJ IIm.I«;» I A.I |H«IVI»MMMI 

brt i« Mi l fc'lliiMvc dale 

TITLE I—ELEMENTAItY AND SECONDAUY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS REAUTHORIZED 

IIMI AMKNItMfcNT W TDK ANI> btttUNIMfttV 

MUTATION AtTtlt'ltiV 
The fctemenlury and Secondary Education Acl of l%f» (20 U.SC. 
l!7»l el seq I (other than title X of buch Act) U amended lo read aa 

follows: 

JO USC .101 "SiMTION I. SHUHT TITt.fcl. 

noU "This Acl may be cited aa the Element* y and Secondary Edu- 

cation Act of l!H>5' 

"TITLE 1— BASIC PROGRAMS 

•CHAPTER l-EINANCIAI, ASSISTANCE TO MEET SPEC IAL 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 

to USC ^tui MX Itel l»M LAHATIIIN l*>' Wll.lt V AM> OTATSMfcN? W f UMPOSi: 
M itti Du mkatidn or Potior— In recognition of- 

"Hi the special educational needs of children of low-income 
families and the impact of concentrations of low-income families 
on the ability of local educational agencies lo provide edu- 
cational urograms which meet such needs, and 

the special educational needs of children of migrant 
parent*, of Indian children, and of handicapped, neglected, und 
delinquent children, ...... 

the Congress declares il lo be the policy of ihe United Stales to- 
"I A I provide financial assistance lo Stale ond local edu- 
cational agencies lo meet the special needs of such 
educationally deprived children al Ihe preschool, ele- 
mentary, and secondary levels, 

"lilt expand the program authorized by Ihis chapter over 
the next S years by increasing funding for this chapter by at 
hast (MHMHMMMM) over baseline each fiscal yeur and 
thereby increasing the percentage of eligible children 
served ut each fiscal year with the intent of serving all 
eligible children by fiscal year l!MM; and 

"<0 provide such assistance in a way which eliminates 
unnecessary admmistnilive burden and pa|M*rwork and 
overly prescriptive regulations and provides lUmbilily to 
Slate and Iocs! educutiuu.il agencies in making educational 
<"> ') dicisions 

u "ioi S i at i MtNT o* PwtruslE - The purpose of assistance umlei 

this chapler is to improve the educulional op|Mirtuitities ol 
educationally deprived children hy helping such children succeed in 
£J^£ the regular program ol the local educulional agency, attain grode 
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k vel proficiency end i^^2^i!S5 thfou^h 
venced skill* Thews ^'^.^''L^^^Ehoolwide programs, 
me.n. « supplement «jhj»UM ff^S^U^S chifdren's 
•nd Ihe increused involvement « parents 

education. 

"PART A— BASIC «MB^O«M» BY 
tlUK ATIONAL ACKNCIfcS 

"Subpart |-AlloeaU«*s 

"tol Amount or <Ssant9 — tu*m i> authorized lo be Am°v«'« l » 0 * 

"ill ii bantu roe TtwuToaiM -"There » w rTZtuL un- ■uiWiu.ikw 

Sffi pureu.nl lo thi. pa + 
Secretary I A) amonK Ouem. ^n^rican mtowj. - ^ y of 
Snde. the Northern msrien. Wand., ^g^SSS^SLu 
ihe Pacific Islands ?»' d ' n « *£! ^WKlntoriorS the 
under ihi. part, "if, ? * {^^^pureu^ lo parafraph 
•mount necessary HI lo make ft*™?. oevmenU pursuant to 
<U of subsection IdK end '"■fJ^ffX* alocel edu- 
pere«r«pb l2> of ■^'T^^dK Wvirpta 

■ico.— • ^.K^ii th* Secretary determines that 

»<A> In any ^"^iS^wlvLilaMe. the frant 
wlisfsctory for thai iwrpoae are ^ ^ 4q 

which s local t'aucai|on«l egeoc yin • > » M 
rete.»e under this iwbpert • jj^gjj by mulliphJinB 
provided in |MiQ* WjUjJJ wbieclion <cl by 4« 
Ihe number of children «>«™*» Lj?^L r the nest sentence 
percent of Ihe ^smounl oelermineJ ' « n 2; i l e ^ gh .,, b. lh e 
Tl,e amount delermined I under ^ KS«W«t ,f 
averse per pupil •«P««» d,la ^ ^ i- Slsteis less than 
the sveroRe v*< pup.1 -iJ^J^JJ ^..penditure in the 
HO percent of Ihe » wru ««„^[ h ^ P b- HO percent of Ihe 
U...ied Slau,. such tt ' , J" tt ."i jSt", UniledSal«-. or Oil if 
averu«e |ssr |>upil esuciidilurs in I he ""'^» . lhlin 

Oie-kra^iicr^ in ihe 

120 percent of lhe average P«' P"P" |"4Toercent of lhe 
tinned Siuiea, buch aiwjunt shall be « gj^ 
uver.nd.per TlS not av.il.ble 
"l III In any '^'"TJ^i?.,,, local educslional 

agency in a Sute btmii tR „ ch ^enae* nt 

u ^ r ,„„c amount « ^fiff^ A^kSnH of the 
the cuunly or ^^^J^StkttK/n^ «"««*» nl • h " U 
KJJ r'l^^^^ aelernuned under , , 
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subparagraph <A> /or such county or counties, and shall be 
allocated anions those agencies upon such equitable basis 
a* may be determined by the State educational agency in 
accordance with the basic criteria prescribed by the 

Secretary. 

"in For each fiscal year, the Secretary shall determine 
the j*reentage which the average per pupil expenditure in 
the Common wealth of Puerto Rico is of the lowest average 
per pupil expenditure of any of the 60 States. The grant 
which the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall be eligible to 
receive under thia subpart for a fiscal year shall be the 
amount arrived at by multiplying the number of children 
counted under subsection (c) for the Commonwealth of . 
Puerto mco by the product of— 

'lil the percentage determined under the preceding 
sentence; and 

• till 32 wi^nt of the average per pupil expenditure . 
in the United States. 

"(JlSl'tCUl, ALLOCATION PUGCEDUSta.— 

"t A> Upon determination by the State educational agency 
that a local educational agency in the State is unable or 
unwilling to provide for the special educational needs of 
children described in clause <C> of paragraph (I) of subsec- 
tion tel. who are living in institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children, the Stole educational agency shall, if it 
assumes responsibility for the special educational needs of 
such children, be eligible to receive the portion of the 
ullocution to such local educational agency which is attrib- 
utable to auch neglected or delinquent children, but if the 
State educational agency does not assume such responsibil- 
ity, any other State or local public agency, as determined by 
regulations established by the Secretary, which does 
assume such responsibility, shall be eligible to receive such 
portion of the allocation. 

"iBi In the case of local educational agencies which serve 
in whole or in part the same geographical area, and in the 
case of a local educational agency which provides free 
pub'ic education for a substantial number of children who 
reside in the school district of another local educational 
agency, the State educational agency may allocate the 
amount of the grant* for those agencies among them in 
such manner as it determines will best carry out the pur- 
poses of this chanter. 

"iCHn any State in which a large number of local 
educational agencies overlap county boundaries, the State 
educational agency may apply to the Secretary for author 
ity during any particular fiscal year to Make the allocations 
under this part (other than section IMtf! directly to local 
educational agencies without regard 'o the counties or may 
continue to make such allocations if the agency had the 
authority to do so under chapter I o/ the Education Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act of li'HI If ihe Secretary ap- 
proves an application of a State educational agency for a 
particular year under the, subparagraph, the Slate edu- 
cational agency shall provide assurances that such allocu- 
tions will be made using precisely the same factors for 
determining a grant us are used under this part and l twit a 
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procedure will be estoblished through which local edu 
rational agencies dissatisfied with the determinations made 
by the State educational agency may appeal directly to the 
Secretary for a llnal determination. 
"(4) Definition. — Yot purposes of this subsection, the term 
'Slate' does not include (juem, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 
M lb» Minimum Numskk or CniLMtN To QuAunr — A local edu 
cational agency shall be eligible for a basic tyrant for a fiscal yeur 
under this subpart only if it meets the following requirements with 
respect to the number of children counted under subsection <c): 
"<l> In any case (except as provided in paragraph l!IU in which 
the Secretary determines that satisfactory data for the purpose 
of this subsection as to the number of such children are avail* 
able on a school district basis, the number of such children in 
the school district of such local educational agency ihall be at 
least 10 

M t2> In any othtyr case, except as provided in paragraph <3), the 
number of such children in the county which includes such local 
educational agency's school district shall be at least 10. 

"(3) In any case in which a county includes a part cf the 
school district of the local educational agency concerned and the 
Secretary has not determined that satisfactory data for the 
purpose of this subsection are available on a school district basis 
tor all the local educational agencies or all the counties into 
which the school district of the local educational agency con- 
cerned extends, the eligibility requirement with respect to the 
number of such children lor such local educational agency shall 
be determined in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary for the purposes of this subsection. 
M tc)CMH4ia*;NTalii:CouHTt;ii.- imwam** 
"III CATttsoKits or rniiiHtKN.— The number of children to be t*nwiMi 
counted for purposes of this section is the aggregate of— 

't Al the number of children aged & to 17, inclusive, in the 
school district of the local educational agency from families 
below the poverty level as determined under paragraph 
t2H Al 

""tll'i the mmilter of children aged fi to 17, inclusive, in the 
school district ol such agency from fomilies above the pov- 
erly level us determined under paragraph I2HBJ, and 

'Wl the number of chddren aged ft to 17, inclusive, in the 
school district ol such agency living in institutions for 
neglected or delinquent children (other than such institu- 
tions oiienited by the United States! but not counted pursu 
out to subpart 3 of part I) for the purposes of a grant to a 
Stole ugen.y, or being supported in foster homes with 
public funds. 
n t2) DrOiMMINATION <>►• NUMSMt OK CUM Ilk <N.— 

"(A) For the purp<*cs of this section, the Secretary shall 

determine the ibor of children aged 6 to 17, inclusive, 

lr families below the poverty level on the basis of the 

most Mont satisfactory data available from the l)epart- 
meiit of Commerce for local educational agencies tor, if such 
d.ilu are not nvailable for such agencies, for counties), and 
in detei milling the famines which are below the poverty 
level, the Secietary shall utilize the criteria of poverty used 
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by the Bureau of the Census in compiling the moat recent 
decennial census 

"<Bl For purpose* of this section, the Secretary shall 
determine the number of children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, 
from families obove the poverty level on the basis of the 
number of such children from families receiving an annual 
income, in excess of ihe current criteria of poverty, from 
payment* under the program of aid to families with depend* 
ent children under a Stale plan approved under title IV of 
the Social Security Act, and in making such determinations 
the Secretary shall utilize the criteria of poverty used by 
the Bureau of the Census in compiling the most recent 
decennial census for a family of 4 in such form as those 
criteria have been updated by increases in the Consumer 
Price Index. The Secretin-? shall determine the number of 
such children and the number of children of such ages 
living in infct'tui'otfl for neglected or delinquent children, 
or being supported in rosier homes with public funds, on the 
basis of ihe caseload data for the month of October of the 
preceding fiscal year fusing, in the case or children do 
scribed in the preceding sentence, the criteria of poverty 
and the form of such criteria required by such sentence 
which were determined for the calendar year preceding 
such nionlh or October) or. to the extent that such data are 
not available to the Secretary before January or the cal- 
endar year in which the Secretary's determination is made, 
then on the basis or the most recent reliable data available 
(o ihe Secretary at the time or such determination. The 
Secretary or Health and Human Services shall collect and 
transmit ihe information required by this subparagraph to 
ihe Secretary not later than January 1 of each year 
^ *'iCl When requested by the Secretary, the Secretary or 
Commerce shall make a special estimate of the number or 
children of such Bye* who are from families below the 
juverly level las determined under subparagraph ( Al or this 
paragraph) in each county or school district, and ihe Sec- 
retary is authorized to pay (either in advance or by way or 
reimbursement) the Secretary or Commerce the cost or 
making this special estimate. The Secretary or Commerce 
bhall give consideration to any request or the chief execu- 
tive ol a Stale fur the collection or additional census 
information For purposes or this section, the Secretary 
shall consider all children who are in correctional inslitu* 
lions to be living in institutions for delinquent children. 
"Id) I'k(m;kam roa Indian Cmii imtN — 

/'III From the amount allotted for payments to the Secretary 
ol the Interior under the second sentence of subsection taMh, the 
Secretary or the Interior .iliall make payments to local edu- 
cational agencies, upon such terms as the Secretary determines 
will 1***1 curry out the purposes or this chapter with rcs|xd to 
out of Stale Indian children in the elementary and secondary 
schools ol such agencies under S|ieciaS contracts wit li the 
Department of Ihe Interior The amount or such payment may 
nol excel -d, lor each such child, 10 (percent oft Al Ihe average per 
pupil ckp< ndilure in iheSiale in which the agency is located, or 
o (Hi \M iHrneiil ol tuth expenditure in the United States, which 
Q ever is the greater. 

ERLC 
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"(21 The amount allotted for payment* to the Secretary of the 
Interior under the second sentence of aubsection faHll for any 
fiscal year shall be, as determined pursuant to criteria estab- 
lished by the Secretary, the amount necessary to meet the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived Indian chil- 
dren on reservations serviced by elementary and secondary 
schools for Indian children operated with Federal assistance or 
operaled by the Department of the Interior. Such payment shall eonirucu 
be made pursuant to an agreement between the Secretary and 
the Secretary of the Interior containing such assurances and 
terms as the Secretary determines will best achieve the pur- 
poses or this chapter. Such agreement shall contain I Al an 
assurance that payments made pursuant to this subparagraph 
will be used solely lor programs and projects approved by the 
Secretary or the Interior which meet the applicable require- 
ments of subpart 2 or this pari and that the Department or the 
Interior will comply in all other respects with the requirements 
of this chapter, and (Bl provision for carrying out the applicable 
provisions of subpart 2 oT this part and part F. Such agreement 
shall consider a tribal organisation operating a school under the 
Indian Seir Determination and Education Assistance Act (25 
U S.C 4S0 et seq.l or the Tribady Controlled Schools Act of 11)87 
as a local educational agency, and shall consider the Secretary 
or the Interior as a State or State educational agency for all 
purposes defining the authority of States or State educational 
agencies relative to local educational agencies. If, in the capac- 
ity as a State educational agency, the Secretary of the Interior 
promulgates regulations applicable to such tribal organizations, 
the Secretary shall comply with section 1451 of this Act and 
with section 5511 of title 5 of the United States Code, relating to 
administrative procedure, and such regulations must be consist 
ent with subsections ld> and lei of section 1121, section 1 130, and 
section I Ml or the Education Amendments of 1978. 
"tel State Minimum -til For any fiscal year for which— 

"(A) sums available for the purposes of this section exceed 
sums available under chanter I of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act of 1981 for fiscal year 1988; and 

"IIINit sums available for the purpose or section 1006 equal or 
exceed $4IM),000,tHHI, or 

"(iil sufns available for the purpose or section 1005 equal or 
exre,ai amounts appropriated for such purpose in fiscal year 
!«JHH by $700,000^X1, 
the aggregate amount allotted for ell local educational agencies 
within a State may not be less than one-quarter or I percent or Ihe 
total amount available for such fiscal year under this section. 

' 12) The provisions or paragraph (I) shall apply only if each Stale 
is allotted an amount which is not less than the pyment made in 
each State under chapter I of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act ol for fiatal year l&MH. 

'WKAl No Slate shall, by reason of the application or the provi 
sions or piisugraph III ol this subsection, lie allotted more than 
M (i) I Ml percent or the amount Ihat the State received in Ihe 
fiscal year prevediiig ihe fiscal year for which the determination 
ib mailt*, or 

•'till ihr amount ralcuhiled under subparagraph tU), 
whichever is less ~ _ 
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"illi Fur l he purpose of subparagraph (ANii), the amouiel Tor each 
St «M e equals— 

"Mi the number of children in such State counted under 
subjection a*) in the fiscal year specified in subparagraph I A I. 
multiplied by 

nil I Ml percent of the national average per pupil payment 
made with funds available under this section for that year, 
t iiniiv* ilnu "igi Donation or Assistance — During the period beginning Oclo- 
TrrMiiimiiun i H . r | | »KM. and ending September ;I0, l!)!M t the Secretary shall, in 
* iv accordance wnh the provisions of this part, make payments to Slate 

educational agencies for grant* made on the basis of entitlements 
created under this section. 

liuMi.K«nutf«0 SH itHNi <iH\NTS ION MM'AI. MUTATIONAL AtJfcNl IKH IN < OUNTIKS 
ft nsi' m ■> H,T<I ^•WI4I.I.V MM. II I 'I iNt KNTM ATIONS OF 4 /IIMlKKN 

U HIOM I.IIW INI OMK t'AMII IKH. 

"tai Eiu.iBiiiTY roa and Amount or SraciAi Grants .— 

"HuAl Except as otherwise provided in this paragraph, each 
county, in a State other than Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trunt 
Territory of the Pscific Islands, which is eligible for a grant 
under this chapter for any fiscal year shall be entitled to an 
additional grant under this section for that fiscal year if— 
' til the number of children counted under section lOOMcl 
of this chapter in the school district of local educational 
agencies in such county for the preceding fiscal year 
exceeds ti.500, or 

"Oil the number of children counted under section lOOfrcl 
exceeds 15 percent of the total number of children aged five 
to seventeen, inclusive, in the school districts of local edu- 
cational agencies in such county in that fiscal year, 
"till Except as provided in subparagraph tCl, no State 
described in subparagraph lAl »hall receive less than— 

"til one-quarter of I percent of the sums appropriated 
under subsection Id of this section for such fiscal year; or 
'liil$2f>0.»00, 
whichever is higher. 

"tl!l No State shall, by reason of the application of the provi 
sums of subparagraph IBMil of this paragraph, be allotted more 
Shan — 

til I all percent of the amount that the State received in 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which the 
determination is made, or 
"mh the amount calculated under subparagraph IB), 
whu hever n> less 

"i l)i Kor the purpose of subparagraph IC), the amount for each 
State equals — 

"III the number of children in such Slate counted for 
pur|M>ses of this section in the fiscal year specified in 
suhjiaragraph till, 
multiplied by 

"in! I Ml percent of the national average per pupil pay 
mint made with funds available under this section for that 
ye,ir 

"(2( For euch county in which there are local educational 
ugencie* eligible to receive an additional grunt under this see- 

ERLC 
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lion for any fiscal year the Secretary shall determine the 
product of— 

"<Al the greater of— 

"III the number of children in excess of 6,500 counted 
under section lOOtyc) for the preceding fiscal year, in 
the school districts of local educational agencies of a 
county which qualifies on the basis of subparagraph (A) 
of paragraph III; or 

"liil the number of children counted under section 
lOOMc) for the preceding fiscal year in the school dis- 
tricts of local educational agencies in a county which 
qualifies on the basis of subparagraph (B| of paragraph 
til; and 

"(Bl the quotient n suiting from the division of the 
amount determined for those agencies under section 
IOUfgaN2J of this chapter for the fiscal year for which the 
determination is being made divided by the total number of 
children counted under section lOOWc) for that agency for 
the preceding fiscal year. 

,4 l3l The amount of the additional grant to which an eligible 
county is entitled under this section for any fiscal year shall be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the amount reserved 
under subsection Id for that fiscal year as the product deter* 
mined under |»aragraph (2) for such county for that fiscal year 
bears to the sum of such products for all counties in the United 
States for that fiscal year. 

"Hi For the purposes of this section, the Secretary shall 
determine the number of children counted under section 1005(c) 
for any county, and the total number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, in school districts of local educational 
agencies in such county, on the basis of the most recent satisfac 
tory data available at the time the payment for such county is 
determined under section 1005, 

"I5MAI Pursuant to regulations established by the Secretary 
and escept as provided in subparagraphs iBl and (CI and para* 
graph llil, funds allocated to counties under this part shall be 
allocated bv the State educational agency only to those local 
educational agencies whose school districts lie (in whole or in 
parti within the county and which are determined by the State 
educational agency to meet the eligibility criteria of clauses (il 
and <ii) of paragraph 1 1 MAI. Such determination shall be made 
on the basis of the available poverty data which such State 
educational agency determines best reflect the current distribu 
tion in the local educational agency of low-income families 
consistent with the purposes of this chapter. The amount of 
funds under this part tout each qualifying local educational 
agency receives shall be proportionate to the number or 
percentage of children from low income families in the school 
districts of the local educational agency 

"till In counties where no local educational agency meets the 
criteria of clause <n or nil of paragraph < 1 H A I. the Slate edu- 
cational agency .shall allocate such funds among the local edu< 
cational agencies within such counties tin whole or in parti hi 
rank mder of their respective concentration and numbers of 
children from low mcomc families and in amounts which are 
consistent with the degree of concentration of povetty. Only 
local educational agencies with concentrations of poverty that 
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exceed the county wide average of poverty shall receive any 
fund* pursuant to the provisions of this subparagraph 

"iCl In States which receive the minimum grant amount 
under paragraph 1 1 1, the State educational agency ahall educate 
audi funds anion* the local educational agenciee in auch State 
by either of the following methoda: 

"til in accordance with the proviaiona of subparagraph* 
(A) and IB) of this paragraph; or 

"tiil without regard to the counties in which such local 
educational agenciee are located, in rank order of their 
respective concentration and numbers of children from low- 
income families and in amounta which are consistent with 
the degree of concentration of poverty, except that only 
those local educational agencies with concentrations of pov- 
erty that exceed the Statewide average of poverty shall 
receive any funds pursuant to the provisions of this clause 
"(til A State may reserve not more than 2 percent of it* 
allocation under this section for the purpose of making direct 
payment* to local educational agencies that meet the criteria 
of clauses (U and (ii) of paragraph (IMA), but are otherwise 
ineligible. 
"<b( Payments; Usb or Funds.— 

"4 1 ) The total amount which counties in a State are entitled to 
under this section for any fiscal year shall be added to the 
amount paid to th#t State under section 1401 for such year. 
From the amount paid to it under this section, the State shall 
distribute to local educational agencies in each county of the 
State the amount (if any) to which it is entitled under this 
section. 

"(2) The amount paid to a local educational agency under this 
section shall be used by that agency for activities undertaken 
pursuant to it* application submitted under section 1012 and 
shall be subject to the other requirements in subpart 2 of this 
part. 

"tcl RfcstavATtoN or Funds — 

"ill For any fiscal year for which amounta appropriated for 
part A of this chapter exceed W.yOO.OOO.OOO, the amounts speci- 
fied in paragraph 42) of this subsection shall be available to 
curry out this section. 

M i2n Al The first $400,000,000 in excess of $3,900,000,000 spuria 
priated for part A of this chapter in any fiscal year shall be 
available to carry out this section 

"I III Whenever the amounts appropriated for part A exceed 
IJ.ttMJ.oOO.OOO in any fiscal year. If) percent of the amount 
appropriated for that fiscal year shall be available to carry out 
this section, except that no State shall, as a result of im- 
plementation of paragraph |2S of this subsection, receive less 
under section 1005 than it received for the previous fiscal year 
under such section or under section 554laMlKA)of the Education 
( Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 . 
"id* Katasu; Reduction Run: —If the sums available under 
sub-A'ttion let for any fiscal year fur making payment* under this 
section are not sufficient to pay in full the total amounts which nil 
Slates are entitled to receive under subsection tal for such fiscal 
year, the maximum amounts which all States are entitled to receive 
under subjection fai for such fiscal year shall be ratably reduced In 
case additional funds become available for making such payments 

O 
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for any fiscal year during which the preceding sentence is ap- 
plicable, such reduced amounts shall be increased on the same basis 
aa they were reduced. 

"Subpart 2— Uasic Program Requirements 

-BEC. ISII. USIUOfr' FUNDS. <A) USt ' m% 

"(a> PaooaAM DicscaiKTiON. t 

"(I) A local educational agency may use funds received under 
this part only for programs and project* which are designed to 
meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children identified in accordance with section I0M and which 
•re included in an application for assistance approved by the 
State educational agency. 

"(21 Such programs and projects under paragraph til may 
include preschool through secondary programs; the acquisition 
of equipment and instructional materials; booka and achool 
library resources; employment of special instructional person- 
nel, school counselors, and other pupil services peraonntl; 
employment and training of education aides; payment* to teach- 
ers of amounts in excess of regular aalary schedules aa a bonus 
for service in schools serving project areas; the training of 
teachers, librarians, other instructional and pupil services 
personnel, and, as appropriate, early childhood education 
professionals (including training in preparation for the im- 
plementation of programs and projects in a subsequent school 
year); the construction, where necessary, of school facilities; 
parental involvement activities under section 1016; planning for 
and evaluation of such programs and project* assisted under 
this chapter; and other expenditures authorized under thia 
chapter. 

"(at State and local educational agencies are encouraged to 
develop programs to obbist eligible children to improve their 
achievement in basic skills and more advanced skills and to 
consider year round services and activities, including intensive 
summer school programs. ■ . 

"<b> Innovation PaoJfcers -Subject to the approval of the State 
educational agency, a local educational agency may use not more 
than 5 percent of payments under this part for the coat* of conduct 
ing innovative projects developed by the local educational agency 
that include only— 

"(I) the continuation of services to children eligible lor serv- 
ices in any preceding year for a period sufficient to maintain 
progress made during their eligibility; 

"121 the provibion of continued services to eligible children 
traiislerred to ineligible areas or schools as part of a desegrega- 
tion plan fur a i^rnd not to exceed 2 years; 

"till incentive payments to schools that have demonstrated 
significant progress and success in attaining the goals of this 

Ch "Su r rainiiig of chapter I and nonchapter I paid teachers and 
librarians with n-siiect to the special educational needs of eli 
gible children ami integration of activities under this part into 
regular classroom program*, 

^ i 
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"1 5l programs to encoursge innovative approaches to parental 
involvement or rewords to or expansion of exemplary parental 
involvement programs; 

"(6) encouraging the involvement of community and private 
sector resources (including fiscal resources) in meeting the 
needs of eligible children; and 

"<7> assistance by local educational agencies of schools identi- 
fied under section 1021(b). 

:o USC tl'JSt "SM\ ISII. ASHIUUNCE8 AND APW Jt'ATMWS. 

M le> Statk Educational Agkncy Assurances — Any State desir- 
ing to participate under this chapter shall submit to the Secretary, 
through its Slate educational agency, assurances that the State 
educational agency— 

'HI I will meet the requirements in section 436(b)(2) and (b)(5) 
or the General Education Provisions Act relating to fiscal con- 
trol and fund accounting procedures, 

"<2) will carry out the activities required under this chapter 
with regard to evaluation and school program improvement; 

"(3) has on file a program improvement plan that meets the 
requirements of section 1020; and 

' Ml will ensure that its local educational agencies and State 
agencies receiving funds under this chapter comply with all 
a* plicable statutory and regulatory provisions pertaining to this 
chapter. 

Such assurances shall remain in effect for the duration of participa- 
tion under this chapter. 

"(b) Local Applications. — A local educational agency may re- 
ceive a grant under this chapter for any fiscal year if it has on file 
with the Slate educational agency an application which describes 
the Procedure to be used under section 1014(b) to assess students' 
needs and establish program goals, describes the programs and 
projects to be conducted with such assistance for a period of not 
more than 3 years, and describes the desired outcomes for eligible 
children, in terms of basic and more advanced skills that all chil- 
dren are expected to master, which will be used as the basis for 
evaluating the program or project as required by section 1019, and 
such application has been approved by the State educational agency 
and developed in consultation with teachers and parents. 

"<cl Local Assusanccs.— Such application shall provide assur- 
ance thst the programs and projects described— 

"< 1 1 are of sufficient site, scope, and quality to give reasonable 
promise of substantial progress toward meeting the special 
educutionsi needs of ths children being served, are designed and 
implemented in consultation with teachers (including early 
childhood education professionals and librarians when appro- 
priated and provide for parental involvement in accord u nee 
with section 1016; 

'Til make provision for services to educationally deprived 
children attending private elementary and secondary schools in 
uci or dunce with section 1017; 

'T.U allocate time and resources for frequent and regular 
coordination of the curriculum under this chapter with the 
regular instructional proyrum, and 
pH 'Hi in the case of participating students who are Also .'united 

lis 
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services provided to address children's handicapping conditions 
or limited English proficiency, in order to increase program 
effectiveness, eliminate duplication, and reduce fragmentation 
of the students 1 programs, 

ISIS. £M<,!M J£ UUHHMJL IWwmUiM 

Sr — 
... . . ... ' 

"<!> Subject to subsection (b), • local educations! agency shall 

use funds received under this chapter in school attendance 
areas having high concentrations of children from low-income 
families) (hereinafter referred to as 'eligible school attendance 
areas'), and where funds under this chapter are insufficient to 
provide programs and projects for all educationally deprived 
children in eligible school attendance areas, a local educational 
agency shall annually rank its eligible school attendance areas 
from highest to lowest within each grade span grouping or for 
the entire local educational agency, according to relative degree 
of concentration of children from low-income families. A local 
educational agency may carry out a program or project assisted 
under this chapter in an eligible school attendance area only if 
it also carries out such program or project in all other eligible 
school attendance areas which are ranked higher under the 
first sentence of this paragraph. ., ^ . 

"(2) The same measure of low Income, which shall be chosen 
by the local educational agency on the basis of the beet available 
date and which may be a composite of several indicators, shall 
be used with respect to all school attendance areas within a 

Cade span grouping or for the entire local educational agency, 
4h to identify the areas having high concentrationa of chil- 
dren from low-income families and to determine the ranking of 
each area 

M <3> The requirements of this subsection shall not apply in the 
case oT a local educational agency with a total enrollment of less 
than 1,000 children, but this paragraph does not relieve such an 
agency from the responsibility to serve eligible children accord- 
ing to the provisions of section 1014. ^ 
"(b) Local Educational Agkncy DtscaanoN.— Notwithstanding 
subsection (aXl) of this section, a local educational agency shall have 
discretion to identify and rank eligible attendance areas as follows: 
''(I) A local educational agency may designate as eligible and 
serve all of its attendance areas within a grade span grouping or 
in the entire local educational agency if the percentage of 
children from low-income families in each attendance area of 
the agency is within 6 percentage points of the average percent- 
age of such children within a grade span grouping or for the 
entire local educational agency. 

"(2) A locul educational agency may designate any school 
attendance area in which at least 26 percent of the children are 
from low income families aa an eligible school attendance area 
if the aggregute amount expended under this chapter and under 
a State progrum meeting the requirements of section 
lOIMdMlMUl in that fiscal year in each school attendance area of 
thst agency eligible under subsection (a) in which projects 
assisted under thi* chapter were carried out in the preceding 
fiuiul yesr equula or exceeds the amount expended from tho*e 
sources in tliut area in such preceding fiscal year if such 
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attendance areas qualify for such amount* under aubaeclion 

(CMll 

"i'M A local educational agency may, with the approval of the 
Stale educational agency, designate aa eligible and serve school 
attendance areas with substantially higher numbers or per 
tent ages of educationally deprived children before school 
attendance areas with higher concentrations of children from 
low income families, but this paragraph shall not permit the 
provision of services to more school attendance areas than could 
otherwise be served A State educational agency shall approve 
such a proposal only if the State educational agency finds that 
the proposal will not substantially impair the delivery of de- 

C rived children from low-income families in project areas served 
y the local educational agency. 

"Ul Funds received under this part may be used for 
educationally deprived children who are in a school whit \ is not 
located in an eligible school attendance area when the propor- 
tion of children from low-income families in average daily 
ottendance in such achoot is substantially equal to the propor- 
tion of such children in an eligible school attendance area of 
such agency. 

"I5l If an eligible school attendance area or eligible school was 
so designated and served in accordance with subsection (a) in 
the immediately preceding fiscal year, it may continue to be so 
designated for the subsequent fiscal year even though it does 
nut qualify as eligible under such subsection in such additional 
year 

"Mil With the approval of the State educational agency, eli- 
gible school attendance areas or eligible schools which have 
higher proportions or numbers of children from low-income 
families may be skipped if they are receiving, from non-Federal 
funds, services of the same nature and scope as would otherwise 
be provided under this part, except that (A) the number of 
children attending private elementary and secondary schools 
who receive services under this part shall be determined with- 
out regard lo non Federal compensatory education funds which 
serve eligible children in public elementary and secondary 
schools, and iBl children attending private elementary and 
secondary schools who receive assistance under this part shall 
be identified in accordance with this section and without regard 
to skipping public school attendance areas or schools under this 
paragraph 

"<C) ANNOTATIONS — 

"ill Except as provided in paragraph (2), a local educational 
agency shall allocate fuads under this part among project areas 
or schools on the basis of the number and needs of children to be 
served us determined in accordance with section ION. 

"<2j Children in eligible schools, who receive services under 
this part and subsequently In-come ineligible due to improved 
academic achievement attributable to such services, may con* 
tinue to be considered eligible lor 2 additional years only for the 
purpose of determining the allocation of funds among eligible 
schools under paragraph ill Any funds so allocated shall be 
used to pruvide services to any children determined to be ell 
q gible under section 1014. 

ERJC ^ 
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UUNMMIN 

"(a) tikNca ai. Provisions.— zo list: mi 

"( I ) Except aa provided in subsections (c) and <d) of this section 
and section 1015, a local educational agency shall use funds 
received under this part for educationally deprived children, 
identified in accordance with subsection (b) aa having the great- 
est need for special assistance, in school attendance areas or 
schools satisfying the requirement* of section 1013. 
M (2) The eligible population for services under this part are— 
"(A) those children up to age 21 who are entitled to a free 
public education through grade 12, and 

"(11) those children who are not yet at a grade level where 
the local educational agency provides a free public edu- 
cation, yet are of an age at which they can benefit from an 
orvu + A instructional program provided in a school or 
other educational setting, 
"(b) Assiusmknt or Educational Niho.—A local educational 
agency may receive funds under this part only if it makes an 
assessment of educational needs each year to (I) identify education- 
ally deprived children in all eligible attendance areas; (2) identify 
the general instructional areas on which the program will ft^us; (3) 
select those educationally deprived children who have the greatest 
need for special assistance, as identified on the basis of education- 
ally related objective criteria established by the local educational 
agency, which include written or oral testing instrument*, that are 
uniformly applied to particular grade levels throughout the local 
educational agency; and (4) determine the special educational needs 
(and library resource needs) of participating children with 
specificity sufficient to ensure concentration on such needs. 

"(c) Local Educational Aqkncv DtscarooN.-Hl) Educationally 
deprived children who begin participation in a program or project 
assisted under this part, in accordance with subsections (a) and <b) 
but who, in the same school year, are transferred to a school 
sttendance area or school not receiving funds under this part, may, 
if the local agency so determines, continue to participate in a 
program or project funded under this part for the duration of that 
same school year. 

"(2) In providing services under this p*rt a local educational 
agency may skip educationally deprived children in greatest need of 
assistance who are receiving, from non-Federal sources, services of 
the same nature and scope as would otherwise be provided under 
this part. 

M €3I A child who, in the previous year, was identified aa being in 
greatest need of assistance, and who continues to be educationally 
deprived, but who is no longer identified us being in greatest need of 
assistance, may participate in a program or project assisted under 
this part while continuing to be educationally deprived for a maxi- 
mum of 2 additional years. 

"(dlSi'M iAi. IUii.ks < It Children receiving services to overcome a 
handicapping condition or limited English proficiency shall also be 
eligible to receive m i vices under this part, if they have needs 
stemming from educational deprivation and not related solely to the 
handicapping condition or limited Knglish proficiency. Such chit 
dren shi.ll he sehrird on the suini: basis us other children identified 
as eligible lor and selected to receive services under this part. Funds 
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under thin purl may not be used to provide service* that are 
otherwise required by law to be made available to such children. 

"(2) A student who at any time in the previous 2 yeurs was 
receiving servicea under subpart li of part D of this chapter or under 
subpart 3 of part B of title I of the Elementary and Secondury 
Educutioii Act (us amended by chapter 1 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of lilHl) shall be considered eligible for 
services under this part, and muy be served subject to the provisions 
of bubsect ion* (a) and (b). . — . ~ - 

»t*iJv*fiu«0d ^ *sm . ISIS. s< IIOOl.H IhU PftOJKtTS. 

EiTiSt J7J6 'S al Use or Puww rug Sctwwnfngi^aojacra — In the case of any 
fcchool serving an attendance area that ia eligible to receive services 
under this part and in which, for the first year of the 3-year period 
of project* assisted under thia section, not leas than 76 percent of the 
children are from low-income families or any eligible school in 
which not less than 75 percent of the children enrolled in the school 
ure from low-income families, the local educational agency may 
carry out a project under thia part to upgrade the entire educational 
program in that school if the requirements of aubaectiona (b>, <c>, td), 
and lei are met. 

"ibi Designation or Schools — A school may be designated for a 
school wide protect under subjection (a) if— 

"III a plan has been developed for that school by the local 
educational agency and has been approved by the State 
educational agency which— 

"(A > provides for a comprehensive assessment of edu- 
cational needs of all students in the school, in particular the 
special needs of educationally deprived children; 

"<Bl establishes goals to meet the special needs of all 
students and to ensure that educationally deprived children 
are served effectively and demonstrate performance guins 
comparable to other student*; 

"(Cl describee the instructional program, pupil services, 
and procedures to be u&e<t to implement those goals; 

"(Dl describe* the specific uses of funds under this part as 
part of that program; and 

"lt*l describes how the school will move to implement an 
effective schools program as defined in section 1471, if 
appropriate; 

"l2i the plan has been developed with the involvement of 
thoa? individuals who will be engaged in carrying out the plan, 
ii* eluding parents, teachers, librarians, education aides, pupil 
services personnel, and administrators (and secondary student* 
if the plan relates to a secondary school); 

"irti the plan provides for consultation among individuals 
described in paragraph 12) us to the educational progress of all 
sludenls and the participation of such individuals in the devel- 
opment and implementation of the accountability measures 
required by subsection lei; 

"ill appropriate training is provided to parents of children to 
I* served, leathers, librarians, urd other instructional, adminis- 
trative, and pupil services personnel to enable them effectively 
to i arry out the plan; 

"i."ii the plan includes procedures for measuring progress, as 
required by subsection lei, jnd describes the particular meas- 
ures to be used, and 
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"(GMA) in the cose of a achool district in which there are one 
or more schools described in subsection (a) and there are also 
one or more other schools serving project areas, the local edu 
cational agency makes the Federal funds provided under this 
part avuiluble for children in such schools described in juhw 
lion <al in amounts which, per educationally deprived child 
served, equal or exceed the amount of such funds made avail- 
able per educationally deprived child served in auch other 

^^tBuhfTaverage per pupil expenditure in schools described in 
subsection tat (excluding amounts expended under a State 
compensatory education program) for the fiscal year in which 
the plan is to be curried out will not be less than such expendi- 
ture in such schools in the previous fiscal year, eacept that the 
cost of services for programs described in section lOltMdMlMAI 
shall be included for each fiscal year as appropriate only in 
proportion to the number of children in the building served in 
such programs in the year for which thia determination is 
made _ » 

4, <c> Approval or Plan; Otwution or Paojscr - 

"til The State educational agency ahall aporove the plan or 
any local educational agency Tor a achoolwide project if that 
plan meets the requirements of subsection <b) 

'121 For any school which has such a plan approved, the local 
educational agency— . , %• * r 

"<A> ahull, in order to carry out the plan, be relieved of 
any requirements under thia part with respect to the 
commingling of funds provided under thia chapter with 
funds avuiluble for regular programs; 

"till shall use funds received under this part only to 
supplement, und to the extent practicable. Increase the 
level of funds that would, in the absence of such federal 
funds, be mude available from non-Federal sources for the 
school approved for a schoolwide project under paragraph 

' ,l; 'iCl shall comply with tha provisions of section 1018(c); 

"""ID) muy not be required to identify particular children 
as being eligible to participate in protects assisted under 
this part but shall identify educationally deprived children 
lor purposes of subsections <b> and <e> of this section. 
H ldi Use or Funds — In addition to uses under section SOU, funds 
may be used in schoolwide projects for— 

••ill planning and implementing effective schools programs, 

an, V2l other activities to improve the instructional program and 
pupil services in the school, such as reducing class size, training 
stulf und parents of children to be served, and implementing 
extended schoolday programs. 
4, (el Accountability — . . f 

"til The Slate educutional agency may grant authority lor a 
local educutional agency to operate a schoolwide project Tor a 
period of II year* If a school meets the accountability require- 
ineiils in paragraphs <2> and <3> at the end of such period as 
determined by the Slate educational agency, that school will be 
ullowed to continue the schoolwide project for an additional J 
year pel lod. o ~i 
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M <2NAl Except as provided in subparagraph <B), after 3 years, 
u school must be able to demonstrate iii that the achievement 
level of educationally deprived children aa measured according 
to the means specified in the plan required by subsection lb) 
exceed* the average achievement of participating children 
di>trictwide, or (ii) that the achievement of educationally de- 
prived children in that school exceeds the average achievement 
of such children in that school in the 3 fiscal years prior to 
initiation of the school wide project. 

"<Bl For a secondary school, demonstration of lower dropout 
rotes, increased retention rates, or increased graduation rates is 
acceptable in lieu of increased achievement, if achievement 
levels over the 3 year school wide project period, compared with 
the 3 year period immediately preceding the school wide project, 
do not decline. 

"till Schools shall annually collect achievement and other 
Public assessment data for the purposes of paragraph (2). The results o? 

inrummeiun achievement and other assessments shall be made available 

unnuully to parents, the public, and the State educational 

agency. 

„'u UmT J7*6 SM iuu PAMKNTAI. INVOLVEMENT. 

"to> Kinmni;s; Gkncral RtquiHtMENT — 

"til Congress finds that activities bv schools to increase 
parental involvement are a vital part of programs under this 

chapter. 

"t2l Toward that end, a local educational agency may receive 
funds under this chapter only if it implements programs, activi- 
ties, and procedures for the involvement of parents in programs 
u**i&ted under this chapter. Such activities and procedures shall 
be planned and implemented with meaningful consultation 
with parents of participating children and must be of sufficient 
sue, scope, and quality to give reasonable promise of substantial 
progress toward achieving the goals under subsection (h) 

"Cli For purposes of this section, parental involvement in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, parent input into the design and 
implementation of programs under this chapter, volunteer or 
paid participation by parents in school activitiea, and programs, 
training, and materials which build parents 1 capacity to im- 
prove their children's learning in the home and in school 
"<bi Coals or Paklntal Involvement —In carrying out the 
requirement* of subsection (a), a local educational agency shall, in 
coordination with parents of participating children, develop pro- 
gram*, activities, and procedures which have the following goals— 
"(J I to inform parents of participating children of the 
progrum under this chapter, the reasons for their children's 
participation in such programs, and the specific instructional 
objectives and methods of the program; 

(2) to support the efforts of parents, including training pur- 
eiits, to the maximum exti rt practicable, to work with their 
children in the home to the instructional objectives of 

programs under this cl -.j to understand Ou* program 

requirements of this cht id to train parents and teachers 

to liuiid a purtnersh* . .. home and school, 

'till to train lef d other staff involved in progruros 

under this ihupt *ork effectively with the parents of 
participating students, 
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"(4) to consult with parents, on an ongoing basis, concerning 
the manner in which the school and parents can better work 
together to achieve the program's objectives and to give parents 
a feeling of partnership in the education of their children; 

"(6) to provide a comprehensive ranfe of opportunities for 
parents to become informed, in a timely way. about how the 
program will be designed, operated, and evaluated, allowing 
opportunities for parental participation, so that parents and 
educators can work together to achieve the program a objec- 
tives; and . A . . t # . » 

"(6) to ensure opportunities, to the eitent practicable, for the 
full participation of parents who lack literacy skills or whose 
native language is not English, 
"id Mgchknisms roa Pabbntal Involvh* knt.— 

"(I) Each local educational agency, after consultation with 
and review by parents, shsll develop written policies to ensure 
that parents are involved in the olanninf, design, and im- 
plementation of programs and shall provide such reasonable 
support for parental involvement activities as parents may 
request. Such policies shall be made available to parents of 
participating children. 

"(2) Each local educational agency ahall convene an annual 
meeting to which all parents of participating children ahall be 
invited, to explain to parents the programs and activities pro- 
vided with funds under this chapter. Such meetings may be 
districtwide or at the building level, aa long aa all such parents 
are given an opportunity to participate. 

"(31 Each local educational agency ahall provide parents of Report* 
participating children with reports on the children a progress, 
and, to the extent practical, hold a parent-teacher conference 
with the parents of each child served in the program, to discuas 
that child's progress, placement, and methods by which parents 
can complement the child's instruction. Educational personnel 
under this chapter shall be readily accessible to parents and 
shall permit parens to observe activities under this chapter. 

"(4) Each local educational agency ahall (A) provide 
opportunities for regular meetings of parents to formulate 
parental input into the program, if parents of participating 
children so desire; (111 provide parents of participating children 
with timely information about the program; and (C) i make 
parents aware of parental involvement requirements and other 
relevant provisions of programs under this chapter. 

"Ifil Parent programs, activities, and procedures may include 
regular parent conferences; parent resource centers; parent 
training programs and reasonable and necessary expenditures 
associated with the attendance of parent* ot training sessions; 
hiring, training, and utilisation of parental involvement liaison 
workers; reporting to parents on the children s progress; train- 
ing and support of personnel to work with parents, to coordinate 
parent activities, and to make contact in the home; use of 
parents as classroom volunteers, tutors, and aides; provision of 
school tojiomc complementary curricdum and materials and 
assistance in implementing home-based education activities 
thut reinforce classroom instruction and student motivation, 
provision of timely information on programs under this chapter 
(such us program plans and evaluations); soliciting parents 
suggestions in the planning, development, and operation of the 
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pn.fr.HM, providing timely wponwi to parent recommenda 
iNNto. parent udvisory councils; * n d other activities downed to 
enlist llie support and participation of parenta to aid in the 
instruction of their children * w me 

"Ittl Parents of participating children are eapected to co- 
^rale with the local educational agency by becoming 
knowledgeable of the program goals and activities and by wora- 
lit* i to reinforce their children's training at home, 
tdl t uonimnation With Aoui.T Eoucation Act -Programs of 
parental involvement shall coordinate, to the extent possible with 
programs funded under the Adult Education Act 

" <ei Ai rtssieiiiTY RsQOiBSMKNT.-lnformation. programs, and 
activities for parents pursuant to thia section shall be provided to 

un^itand PrOCl *' * ,anguage and form " hich lhe P»rent* 
jwd^^ «m: mu iintii nation or iiiiiimiln enkoilku in phivatk 

"ml GtmsAt RcquiacMiNTi. — To the extent consistent with the 
number of educationally deprived children in the school district of 
the local educutiona agency who are enrolled in private elementary 

Z\ r™°„a'7 Kho ^t iUch *« enty ,na,, • >nd meaning 3 - 
ful consultation with appropriate private school officials, make 
provisions for including special educational services and arrange 
ments uuch as dual ...rnfiment. educational radio and television 
computer equipment ana materials, other technology, and mobile 
OSSES* T? r d in Which "d. childreTcan 

ini2ib«|l. 1013, kult. and lOlttlbl. Expenditure, for educational 
services and arrangements pursuant to this section for education- 
ally deprived children in private schoola shall be equal (taking into 
account the number of children to be served and the epecia" edu- 

,«lW ,T d \f « h,,dr * nl »° ««penditurea for children en- 
rol led m the public schools of the local educational agency. 
•b» Bypass Phovision.— 

"ill If u local educational agency is prohibited by law from 
providing for the participation in special progrsms for 
educationally deprived children enrolled in private elementary 
and secondary schooU as required by aubaection (a), the Sec- 
reiary shall waive auch requirementa. and shall arrange for the 
provision of bervicea to auch children through arrangementa 
which shall be subject to the requirementa of subsection (at 
U\ If the Secretary determines that a local educational 
agency haa substantially failed to provide for the participation 
on an equitable basis of educationally deprived children en- 
rolled l in private elementary and secondary schools aa required 
by subsection la I, the Secretary shall arrange for the proviaion 
or services to such children through arrangements which shall 
be subject to the requirements of subsection (al. upon which 
determination the provisions or subsection (al shall be waived 
i:»«Al The Secretary shall develop and implement written 
prtMiilunrh Tor receiving, investigating, and resolving com 
planus Iroin parents, leachcr.s. or other concerned organization!* 
or individuals concerning violations or this section. The Sec 
rrtory shall investigate and r-solve each such compluint wtlliin 
I Jtl days alter receipt or the complaint 

ERJC .J,'; 
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"(B) When the Secretary arranges for service* pursuant to 
thia aubaection, the Secretary shall, after consultation with the 
appropriate public and private school ofliciuls, pay to the pro- 
vider the cost of such services, including the administrative cost 
of arranging for such services, . om the appropriate allocation 
or allocations under this chapter. 

"(C) Pending final resolution of any investigation or com- 
plaint that could result in a determination under this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary may withhold from the allocation of the 
affected State or local educational agency the amount the Sec- 
retary estimates would be necessary to pay the cost of such 
services. 

"(1)1 Any determination by the Secretary under this section 
shall continue in effect until the Secretary determines that 
there will no longer be any failure or inability on the part of the 
local educational agency to meet the requirements of subsec- 
tion (a I. 

M l4NAl The Secretary shall not take any finul action under 
Ihis subsection until the State educational agency and local 
educational agency affected by such action have had an oppor- 
tunity, for at least 45 days after receiving written notice 
thereof, to submit written objections and to appear before the 
Secretary or a designee to show cause why such action should 
not be taken. 

"<B> If a State or local educational agency is dissatisfied with 
the Secretary's final action after a proceeding under subpara- 
graph i A> of this paragraph, it may. within 60 days after notice 
of such action, file with the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State is located a petition for review of 
that action. A copy of the petition shall be forthwith transmit- 
ted by the clerk of the court to the Secretary. The Secretary 
thereupon shall file in the court the record of the proceedirgs 
on which the Secretary's action was based, aa provided in 
section 21 12 of title 28, United Si* *de. 

"(CI The findings of fact by the Secretary, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to take 
further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify the previous action, 
and shall file in the court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall likewise be conclu- 
sive if supported by substantial evidence. 

"<Dl Upon the filing of a petition under subparagraph <B», the 
court shull have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Sec- 
retary or to Met it abide, in whole or in part. The judgment of the 
court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States u|wn certiorari or certification as provided in 
section 1254 of title 28, United States Code, 
"(cl Pmior DkTtMMiNATioN.— Any bypass determination by the 
Secretary under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of lOiiii, us in el led prior to July I, I0HH, or chapter I of the 
Education Consolidation und Improvement Act of 1UHI shall remain 
in effect to the extent consistent with the purposes of this chapter. 
"(dlt'AliTAI. Ekpknsuj — 

"til A local educutional agency may apply to the State edu 
uilmnal agency lor payments for capital expenses consistent 
with the provisions of this subsection. State educational agen 
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cies bhull distribute funds lu local educational agencies bused on 
the degree of need as set forth in the application. Such an 
application shall contain information on such capital expenses 
by lineal year and shall contain an assurance that any funds 
received pursuant to this subsection shall be used solely for 
purposes of the program authorised by this chapter. 

"<2X A) From the amount appropriated for the purposes of this 
subsection for any fiscal year, the amount which each State 
shull be eligible to receive shall be an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount appropriated as the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in privi te schools who were served under chapter 
I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 
in the State during the period July 1, 1984 through June 30, 
I!IH5, bears to the total number of such children served during 
such period in all States. 

"iHl Amounts which are not used by a State for the purposes 
of this subsection shall be reallocated by the Secretary among 
other States on the basis of need. 
A|i|iru pm .iiun "43) There is authorized to be appropriated $30,000,000 for 

•uihoruiiion fiscal year 1988, $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 1989, and such 

stuns as may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 1990, 1991, 
1992, and 1993. Any sums appropriated under this provision 
shall be used for increases in capital expenses paid from funds 
undei chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act or this section subsequent to July I, 1985, or local 
educational agencies in providing the instructional services re- 
quired under section 557 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act and this section, when without such funds, 
services to private schoolchildren would have been or have been 
reduced or would be reduced or adversely affected. 

"<4i For the purposes of this subsection, the term 'capital 
expenses' i* limited to expenditures for noninstructional goods 
and services such as the purchase, lease and renovation of real 
and personal property (including but not limited to mobile 
educational units and leasing of neutral sites or space), insur- 
ance and maintenance costs, transportation, and other com- 
parable goods and services 

20 USC t\\DS "SM\ tSIM. I'lSt'AI, HtQUIRk MfcNTb 

"<al Maintlnanc*: or Effoht — 

<h Except as provided in paragraph <2l, a local educational 
agency may receive funds under this chapter for any fiscal year 
only if the State educational agency finds that either the com- 
bined fiscal effort per student or the aggregate expenditures of 
that agency and the State with respect to the provision of frea 
public education bv that agency for the preceding fiscal year 
was not let* than 90 percent of such combined fiscal effort or 
aggregate expenditures for the second preceding fiscal year. 

\l\ The Slate educational agency shall reduce the amount of 
(he allocation of funds under this chapter in any fiscal year in 
the exact proportion to which a local educational agency fails to 
meet the requirement of paragraph III by falling below 90 
percent of both the combined fiscal effort per student and 
aggregate expenditures (using the measure most favorable to 
such Iik'uI agency*, and no Mich lesser amount bhull be used for 
computing the effort required under paragraph (ll for subse- 
quent yearn 

•12 
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"t3l Each State educational agency may waive, for 1 fiscal 
year only, the requirements or this subsection if the State 
educutional agency determines that such a waiver would be 
equitable due to exceptional or uncontrollable circumstances 
such as a natural disaster or a precipitous and unforeseen 
decline in the financial resources of the local educational 
agency. 

"(b> FgOfcMAl. FUNOS TO SUPPLKMKNT, NOT SUPPLANT RtiUUI.AM 

NoN'Fsosmal FbNUtf.— A State educational agency or other State 
agency in operating its State level programs or a local educational 
agency may use funds received under this chapter only so as to 
supplement and, io the extent practicable, increase the level of 
funds that would, in the absence of such Federal funds, be made 
available from rum Federal sources for the education of pupils 
participating in programs and projects assisted under this chapter 
and in no case may such funds bo so used as to supplant such funds 
from such non Federal sources. In order to demonstrate compliance 
with this subsection, no State educational agency, other State 
agency, or local educational agency shall be required to provide 
services under this chapter through use of a particular instructional 
method or i'.t a particular instructional setting. 
"(c) CourMMAaiUTv or SutviCGa.— 

"Ill A local educational agency may receive funds under this 
chapter only if State and local funds will be used in the district 
of Buch agency to provide services in project areas which, taken 
as n whole, are at least comparable to services being provided in 
aruas in such district which are not receiving funds under this 
chapter Where all school attendance areas in the district of the 
agency are designated as project areas, the agency may receive 
such funds only if State and local funds are used to provide 
services which, taken as a whole, are substantially comparable 
in each project area. 

"(2MA) A local educational agency shall be considered to have 
met the requirements of paragraph U) if it has filed with the 
Slate educutional agency a written assurance that it has estab- 
lished and implemented— 

"til a districtwide salary schedule; 
"4ii> a policy to ensure equivalence among schools, in 
teachers, administrators, and auxiliary personnel; and 

"(nil a policy to ensure equiva tice among schools in the 
provision of curriculum materials and instructional 
supplies. 

"till Unpredictable changes in student enrollment or person* 
nel assignments which occur after the beginning of a school 
year shall not be included as a factor in determining com- 
parability of services. 

"till Kach educational agency shall develop procedures for Hccurdu 
compliance with the provisions of this subsection, and shall 
annually maintain records documenting compliance. Each State 
educutional agency shall monitor the compliance of local edu- 
cational agent its within the States with respect to the require- 
ments of this subsection 

"Ml Kadi local educational agency with not more than I 
building lor each giade span shall not be subject to the provi- 
sions of this subsection. 

'•t!il tiacli local educational agency which is found to be out of 
compliance with this subsection shall be subject to withholding 
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or repuvmont of funds only to the amount or percentage by 
„ , , . , wh««i «ho locul educelioniil agency Km failed to comply. 
JJ^;-^i «d» hwumm or Stkcial Static and Local Pnou.am Funds - 
« IN Al tor the purposes of determining compliance with the 
requirements of subsecliuns tb» and (c), a local educational 
u«encv or a State agency operating a program under part D of 
i his chupler may eaclude Slate and local funds expended for 
currying out special programs to meet the educational needs of 
educationally deprived children including compensatory edu- 
cation for educationally deprived children after prior deter- 
mination pursuant to paragraphs (3) and (4) of this subsection 
.l , 1 iJ W|ni ? "f* 1 lhe 'equ'ronwnle of subparagraph (Bl. 
I HI A hlate or local program meeta the requirement* of this 
subparagraph if it is similar to programs aasisted under this 
purl The Secretory shall consider a State or local program to be 
binnlar to programs assisted under this part if— 

edu!ilio^^ in lhe W" « 

"nil the program is baaed on similar performance objec- 
tives related to educational achievement and ia evaluated 
in a manner conaialent with thoM performance objectives, 
mil the program provides supplementary services de- 
signed lo meet lhe special educational needs of the children 
who ure participating, 

^ urtU ""V lhe educational agency keeps such records and 

affords such access thereto as are necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of the requirements of this 
subparagraph, and 

"(vl the Slate educational agency monitors performance 
under the program to u&sure that the requirements of this 
subparagraph are met. 
T2nA) For the purpose of determining compliance with the 
requirements of subsection (c), a local educational agency may 
exclude State and local funds expended for— 
Mmurl,,ttl l, m bilingu«i education lor children of limited English 

proficiency, • 

special education for handicapped children, and 
mil certain Stale phase-in programs as described in 
subparagraph (Bl. 
•'•Bl A State education program which is being phased into 
fuM operation meets the requirements of this subparagraph if 
thebecrelury it satisfied that- K 

■'til the program is authorized and governed specifically 
by the provisions of Slut e law; 

"liil the purpose of lhe program is to provide for the 
comprehensive and systematic restructuring of the total 
educational environment at the level of the individual 
school; 

"mil the program is bused on objectives, including but not 
limited to. performance objectives related to educational 
achievement and «s evaluated in a manner consistent with 
tho*e objectives; 

"tivi parents and school staff are involved in compre- 
hensive planning, implementation, and evaluation of the 
program, 

• ivuhe program will benefit all children in a particular 
school or grade spun within u school; 
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"ivil schools participating in a program describe, in a 
school level plun, progrum strategies for meeting the spe- 
ciul educational needs of educationally deprived children; 

"Iviil ut ull times during such phase in period at least 50 
percent of the schools participating in the program are the 
schools serving project areaa which have the greatest 
number or concentrations of educationally deprived chil- 
dren or children from low-income families; 

•'Iviiil State funds made available for the phase-in pro- 
gram will supplement, and not supplant, State and locul 
funds which would, in the absence of the phase-in program, 
huve been provided for schools participating in such 
progrum; 

"(fx) the locul educational agency is separately account- 
able, for purposes of compliance with the clauses of this 
subparagraph, to the State educational agency for any 
funds expended for such program; and 

•Ixl the locul educational agencies carrying out the pro- 
gram are complying with the clauses of this subparagraph 
and the State educational agency is complying with ap- 
plicable provisions of this paragraph, 
"till The Secretary shall make an advance determination of 
whether or not a Stute program meets the requirements of this 
subsection. The Seer y shall require each State educational 
agency to submit tl provisions of State law together with 
implementing rules, regulations, orders, guidelines, and 
interpretations which are necessary for an advance determina- 
tion. The Secretary's determination shall be in writing and 
shall include the reasons for the determination. Whenever 
there is any material change in pertinent State law affecting 
the progrum, the State educational agency shall submit such 
changes to the Secretary. 

"(4) The Slate educational agency ahall make an advance 
determination of whether or not a local program meets the 
requirements of this subsection. The State educational agency 
shall require euch local educational agency to submit the provi- 
sions of local luw. together with implementing rules, regula- 
tions, guidelines, and interpretations which are necessary to 
make such an advunce determination. The State educational 
agency's determination shall be in writing and shall include the 
reusons for the determination. Whenever there is any material 
change in pertinent local law affecting the program, the local 
educutionul ugency shull submit such changes to the State 
educational ugency. 

'Bill!. ISIS. EVALUATIONS U> tliKJ 272*. 

"(ut Iah:al Evaluation — Each local educational agency shall— 
"III evaluate the effectiveness of progrums ussisted under this 
part, in m ainland* with national standards developed according 
to set ion MM. at least once every 3 years (using objective 
measurement of individual titudent achievement in basic skills 
und more advanced skills, aggregated for the local educational 
agency oj> a whole! : un indicator of the impact of the progrum; 

'121 submit such evaluation results to the Stute educutionul 
agency at least oiue during each 3-year application cycle, 
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XU determine whether improved performance under para- 
graph (I Ma sustained over a period or more than one program 

year r 

"lb) Statu Evaluations.— In accordance with notional standards, 
each State educational agency shall— 

*<l> conduct an evaluation (baaed on local evaluation data 
collected under subjection (a) and sections 1107(b), 120'AaNti), 
and l242<dU of the programs aaaiatad under thia chapter at leaat 
every 2 years, aubmit that evaluation to the Secretary and make 
public the result* of that evaluation; 

X£i inform local educational agencies, in advance, of the 
specific evaluation data that will be needed and how it may be 
collected, and 

XU collect data on the race, age, gender, and number of 
children with handicapping conditiona aerved by the program* 
a^ibted under thia chapter and on the number of children 
served by grade-level under the program* assisted under thia 
chapter and annually submit auch data to the Secretary, 
tc) Social Condition -Project* funded under thia part that 
serve only preschool, kindergarten, or first grade atudenta or stu- 
dents in auch grade level* who are included in project* serving 
children above such grade levels shall not be subject to the require- 
ment* or subsection <a) 

ju u* m n .mi -aw. Itti a statu whm ational pk<m;kam impkovkmdnt plan. 

"tal PtAN RequiaefciKNTS. — A State educational agency which 
receive* fund* under part A, part C, and part E of thia chapter shall 
develop in consultation with a committee of practitioners con 
slituted pursuant to section 1451(b) of this chapter, a plan to ensure 
implementation of the provision* of this section and section 1021 
bach such plan shall contain, but shall not be limited to- 

•'ill the objective measure* and standards the State edu 
cutional I agency and other agencies receiving funds under part 
A, part C, and part E of this chapter will use to assess aggregate 
performance pursuant to section 1021, and may include im- 
plementation of section 101!); 

XI) the means the Stale educational agency will use to 
develop joint plans with local educational agencies which have 
idennlied. pursuant to section 1021(b), school* in need of pro- 
giatn improvement to attain satisfactory student progress, the 
timetable for developing and implementing auch plana (within 
parameters defined pursuant to section 1431) and the program 
improvement assistance that will be provided to such school* 
pursuant tu section 1021 Such program improvement assistance 
may include, but shall not be limited to, training and retraining 
ill personnel development ol curricula that has shown promise 
in similar schools, replication of promising practices in effective 
schools models, improving coordination between programs as- 
sisted under this chapter and the regular school program, and 
Hie development of innovative strategies to enhance parental 
involvement 

"ibl Domination ano Avaii.auii.itv of Plan -I h The Slate 
educational agi-ncy shall disseminate the plan develop under this 
subsection to all local educational agencies and other State agencies 
receiving funds under this chapter 
Xdl The State educational program improvement plan shall be 
^ available ot the State educational agency for ms|>ectioii by the 
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:retary and may be amended by the State educational agency 
ar consultation with a committee of practitioners when 
cesssry. _ 
M (c) Availability or Funds —In any fiscal year for which appro- 
bations are made pursuant to section 1406, the State educational 
tency shall fully implement the program improvement activities 
Merited in sections 1020 and 1021. In any fiscal year for which 
ppropriations are not made, the State educational agency shall 
onduct, at a minimum, the activities required under section 1021(d), 
nd other program improvement Activities to the extent practicable. 

BKC IS2t. MOtiHAM IMWtOVUMIMT. & *™ 

"(a) Local Rgviaw — Each local educational agency shall - 

#, <l) conduct an annual review of the program's effectiveness 
in improving student performance for which purpose the local 
educational agency shall use outcomes developed pursuant to 
section 1012 and subsection <b) of this section, and make the 
results of such review available to teachers, parents of partici- 
pating children, and other appropriate parties; 

"(21 determine whether improved performance under para- 
graph 0) is sustained over a period of more than one program 
year; 

"(3) use the results of such review and of evaluation pursuant 
to section 1010 in program improvement efforts required by 
section 1021(b); and . . 

"(4) annually assess through consultation with parents, the 
effectiveness of the parental involvement program and deter- 
mine what action needs to be taken, if any, to increase parental 
participation. . 
"(b) School Psogsau IsiraovBMBNT.— <1) With respect to each 
school which does not show substantial progress toward meeting the 
desired outcomes described in the local educational agency s applica- 
tion under section 1012(a) or shows no improvement or a decline in 
aggregate performance of children served under this chapter for one 
school year as assessed by measures developed pursuant to section 
1019(a) or subsection (a), pursuant to the program improvement 
timetable developed under sections 1020 and 1431, the local edu- 
cational agency shall— ... 
"(A I develop and implement in coordination with such school a 
plan for program improvement which shall describe how such 
agency will identify and modify programs funded under this 
chapter for schools and children pursuant to this section end 
which shall incorporate those program changes which have the 
greatest likelihood of improving the performance of education- 
ally disadvantaged children, including— 

"(i> a description of educational strategies designed to 
achieve the stated program outcomes or to otherwise 
improve the performance and meet the needs of eligible 
children; and 

M (ii) a description of the resources, and how such re- 
sources will be applied, to carry out the strategies selected, 
including, as appropriate, qualified personnel, inservice 
training curriculum materials, equipment, and physical 

facilities, ami, where appropriate- 
M (l) technical assistance; 

"<II> t.lUrnative curriculum that has shown promise 
in uimilur bchools; I V 
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"tim improving coordination between part A and 

I V) evaluation of parent involvement; 
«V» appropriate inaervica training for flair paid with 
lund* under Ihi* chapter and other alaff wVu l?ach 
children served under thin chapter; ,nd 

•K-lIcy Md' •""""^ ae,ecl ^ l »y local educational 
"till submit tne plan to the local achool board and the State 
cducu tonal ugency. and muke it available lopareJu of chiWrel 
Mrvml under this chapter in ihut school. ^ children 
•*> A achool which haa 10 or fewer atudenU mmwv*A . 

"lei Dis«:hctionabv Assistance. — The local educational 
•'••y apply io the Stale educational agencyfo prSrlm iJSSSS. 
m V « assisiance funds aulhorij d under section J4S5* P 

»UI oTATti ASSISTANCE TO IaHAL KOUCATIONAL AtiKNriKS —1 1 1 If 

Stli^r''' de r' op,id C r °« rum movement plaS ihlll hive 
li M and mi a Z rd ' ng l ° *■ l, 7 ,e,uWe ^«W«hel under sections 
• I ,7ch Ji ; ' he •«f re f"'« Performance of children served undS? 
Hi =, chapter in u tchoor does not meet the slandurds 7*hiL* in 
subsections lal und tbl. the loc U | educational LencvshSl ii h 
Slate educahiHwl agency, and ta^M^TRfflSf .£j 
Pjirenis of participating children, develop ,„d mSeiSnt a jiS 

jel I.4K AI I -« in oitionc. — The locul educational aeencv and ih* 

l I I the mobility of the bluduii population, 

the anient of educuti.mul deprivation amone orw-ram 

'^rSKftaftt m ^ y W ve, J improSnfXu 
I II the d.fficullies involved in dealing with older children m 
sttondarv mIiooI programs funded under this chapter, " 
*l whether indicators other than improved achievement 
denioifelrulc the posilive effects on |>arlicipalinilhndTeTo?fhi 
activities funded under Ihis chupler.ond * cn »*™n or the 

ii tu!l , Si , i tMT FHU4Sl i AM Imwovkmknt -On the basis of the evalua 
"ill ideiilify students who have been served for a imwram 

Ml ^ conduct a thorough a*>c*,inent of the educational needs 
u siink-iii* who remain m (he program alter 2 co ""n hve 

";Cu!on i / l ;; t,,,ttlion und ,wv * » wi «* S 
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"Igt I'm<m«mam iMi hiivkMtNT Assistance— In carrying oul Hie 
ogrom improvement and student improvement activities required 
subsections lu^ Ibl, tel. and (d), local educational agencies and 
uite educational agencies shall utilize the resources of the regional 
ichnical m*tstance centers mid appropriate regional rural assist- 
nce programs established by section 1466 to the full extent such 
esources are available 

"(hi Fuhtiikh A<tm>n — If the State educational agency finds that, 
consistent with the program improvement timetable established 
jnder sections 1020 and 1431, after one year under the joint plan 
developed pursuant to subsection Id), including services in accord- 
ance with section 1017, a achool which continues to fall below the 
standards for improvement stated in subsections (a) and <b) with 
regard to the aggregate performance of children served under pari 
A, part C, and part E of this chapter, the State educational agency 
shall, with the local educational egency, review the Joint ptan and 
make revisions which are designed to improve performance, and 
continue to do so each consecutive year until such performance is 
sustained over a period of mora than one year. Nothing in this 
section or section 1020 shall be construed to give the State any 
authority concerning the educational program of a local educationul 
agency that does not otherwise esist under State law. 

"til Mutual AtiHKKMKNT — Before eny joint plan may be imple- 
mented under subsection Id) and subsection <h) ioth the local edu- 
cational agency and State educational agency must approve such 
plan, 

"PART B-KVKN START HUM. RAMS OPKKATKI) BY LOCAL 
KIHICATIONAL AC.KNCIES 

"ttM*. Ittl. KTATKMKNT Of & VSC Zlii 

"It is the puroose of this pert to improve the educational 
opportunities of the Nation's children and adults by integrating 
early chiltlhtxHl education and adult education for parents into a 
unihed program to be referred to as 'Even Start 1 . The program shall 
be implemented through cooperative project* that build on existing 
community resources to create a new range of services. 

"Str. I*>2 WUM.MAM AllTIIUMt/ATtON. W USC Z1i2. 

"lal (is ants av Tilt Smwktanv. — In any fiscal year in which the 
appropnatiuiks for th; part do not equal or exceed $50,000,000, the 
Secretary ib authorized, in accordance with the provisions of this 
part which ate not inconsistent with the provisions of this subsec- 
tion, to make grants to local educational agencies or consortia of 
such agencies to carry out Kven Start programs. 

"(b) Statu (h ant Piukikam.— In any fiscal year in which the 
appropriations hr this |>art e<|ual or exceed $50,000,000, the Sec- 
retary is authorized, in accordance with the provisions of this part, 
to make grants to States from allocations under section 1053 to 
enable States to carry out Even Start programs. 

"Id I Munition For the |iur|»ose of this pari, the term 'State 
includes each of the SO Slates, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth o! Puerto Kico. 

"SM' IS.0.1 ai.i.im aiton, w tiac Zlil 

"tal KisiuvATioN hiii Mm in a nt I'aotiNAMS — The Secretary shall 
first receive nil aimniut i*i|Ual lo d percent of such amount for 

4H 
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"(III) improving coordination between part A and 

pa T \S of 1 1 1 '* ch *» ivf ll,ld lhc regular school program; 
I IV) evaluation of parent involvement; 

"I v> appropriate inservice training for staff paid with 
hinds under this chapter and other staff who teuch 
children served under this chapter; and 

M ( VI) other measures selected by the local educational 
agoncy; and 

"iBl submit the plan to the local school board and the State 
educational agency, and make it available to parents of children 
served under (his chapter in (hat school. 
"12) A school which haa 10 or fewer students served during an 
entire program year shall not be subject to the requirements ofthis 
subsection. 

Id Discretionary Assistance. — The local educational agency 
may apply to the Stale educational agency for program improve- 
ment assistance funds authorized under section 1405. 

<d) Statk Assistance to Um.al Educational Agencies — (M If 
after the locally developed program improvement plan shall have 
bei-n in effixt according to the timetable established under sections 
HUl and mi, the aggregate performance of children served under 
this chapter in a school does not meet the standards stated in 
subsections (a) and fb), the local educational agency shall, with the 
Stale educational agency, and in consultation with school staff and 
parents of participating children, develop and implement a joint 
plan for prog mm improvement in that school until improved 
™,:! nce ,' s suslttin *d over a period of more than 1 year. 

tt\ The State educational agency shall ensure that program 
improvement assistance is provided to each school identified under 
paragraph 1 1 >. 

lei Local CoNDiTiONS.-The local educational agency And the 
Mate educational agency, in performing their responsibilities under 
this section, shall take into consideration- 

Jjl I J the mobility of the student population, 
"121 the extent of educational deprivation among program 
participants which may negatively affect improvement efforts, 
WW the difficulties involved in dealing with older children in 
secondary school progroms funded under this chapter, 

"1 4 1 whether indicators other than improved achievement 
demonstrate the positive effects on participating children of the 
activities funded, under this chapter, and 

M l5> whether a change in the review cycle pursuant to section 
III 111 or U\2 ha HI) or in the measurement instrument used or 
other measure related phenomena has rendered results invalid 
or unreliable for that particular year. 
"<0 Stooent Program I m pro v km e nt. — On the basis of the evalua 
lions and reviews under sections IQUXaXH and l02!<aMll, each local 
educational agency shall— 

"Ml identify students who have been served for a program 
year and have not met the standards stated in subsections tal 
and ml, 

"iJil consider modifications in i! e program offered to better 
serve students so identified, and 

"111 conduct a thorough assessment of the educational needs 
of students who remain in the program after 2 consecutive 
years or pLrticipation and have not met the standards stated in 
subsection lu) 
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'VI PiuMiRAM Imi'HOVKMKNT Assistance— In carrying out the 
otfram improvement and sludeni improvement activities required 
subsections <ul, tb>, tel. und tdl, local educational agencies and 
tale educational agencies shull utilise the resources of the regional 
tchnical assistance centers and appropriate regional rural asuisl- 
nce programs established by section 1456 to the full extent such 
esources ure availuble. .... « 

"th> Kuntiikn Ai^tion -If the Slate educational agency finch i thai, 
.-onsisfenl with the program improvement timetable established 
under sections 1020 und 14:11. alter one year under the joint plan 
developed pursuunt to subsection td>, including services in accord- 
ance with section 1017, a school which continues to M h^Jk* 
standards for improvement stated in subsections la) and tb> with 
rcitard to the aggregute performance of children served under part 
A part C, andjparl E of this chapter, the State educational agency 
shall, with the local educational agency, review the joint plan and 
make revisions which are designed to improve performance, and 
continue to do so each consecutive year until ^performance is 
sustained over a period of more than one year. Nothing in this 
section or section 1020 small be construed to give the Stale any 
authority concerning Ihe educational program of a local educational 
auency that does nol otherwise exist under State law. . 

"<i> Mutual Acnkiemknt -Before any joint plan may be imple- 
mented under subsection (d) and subsection (hi bolh the local edu- 
cational agency and Slule educational agency musl approve such 
plon. 

"PART H-KVBN START PROGRAMS OPERATED BY LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

"SM\ l»5l. STATM4KNT III I'MtlllSB. 20 USC 2141 

"It is the purpose of this part lo improve the educational 
opporlunilies of iWNulions cnildren and adults by integrating 
early child!***! education and adult education for parents into a 
unified program lo be referred to as 'Even Start'. The Program shall 
be implemented through cooperative projects that build on existing 
community resources locreale a new range of services. 

-SKI ISM. PKIHJH ,M AHTIIOKl/ATHlN. 20 USC 2142 

"<a> Chants »v tiic SirsfcTAXV.-ln any fiscal year [nwbich Ihe 
appropriation* for this |Mrt do not equal or exceed $50,000.0110 the 
Secretary i> authorized, in accordance with ihe provisions of this 
S which ure not inconsistent wilh the provisions of this subsec f 
Son. to make grants lo locul educational agencies or consortia of 
Much am-ncies lo curry oul Even Start programs. 

uppropriulions for ihis part equal or exceed $60,000,000. llse dec- 
retory ks authorized, in accordance with Ihe provisions of IhiSMrt. 
to make grunls lo Stutes from allocations under section I05J to 
enable Stales lo tarry oul Even Start programs 

"(cl Dkmnition -Eor the purpose of this part the lerm blale 
includes each of the Ml Stales. Ihe District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

. M JO USC 2743. 

«SM\ IS.V1. AI.MM ATION. 

•la) toxvATioN mix Mkihant Pxoc.xams -The Secretary shall 
fin* reserve an amount equal to 3 percent of such amounl for 

fr q 
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program* consistent * *fth the purpose of this pari for migrant 
children Pray rum* for which funds are reserved under this subjec- 
tion shall be conducted through the Office of Migrant Education. 

"ibi Statu Ai location — Except as provided in section lOf^a) and 
sut*ect.on to of Ihia section, each State shall be eligible to receive a 
grant under this part in each fiscal year that bears the samt ratio to 
the remainder of the amount appropriated mder section 1052<b> in 
that fiscal year as the amount allocated under section 100!) of this 
Act to the local educational agencies in the Slate bears to the total 
amount allocated to such agencies in all States. 

•id Statu Minimum -Hit Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
<2l, no Stale shall receive less than the greater of— 

"lAl one half of one percent of the amount appropriated for 
this part and allocated under subjection <b> for any fiscal year; 
or 

"I HI <2.i0 ( 000. 

"iln A) No State shall by reason of the application of the provi- 
sion* of paragraph UNA) of this subsection, be allotted more than— 
"til lfrf) percent of the amount that the State received in the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which the determination 
is made, or 

"liil the amount calculated under subparagraph (B>, 
whichever is less. 

"iBi For the purpose of subparagraph (A kill, the amount for each 
State equals— 

"<i> the number of children in such State counted for purposes 
of this part in the fiscal year specified in subparagraph (A J, 
multiplied by 

"nil 150 percent of the national average per pupil payment 
made with funds available under this part for that year. 

M USC 2744 -SKC IS* I t'SKS Of VVMHiL 

"Ul In (Ji:n£«al — In carrying out the program under this part, 
funds made available to local educational agencies, in collaboration 
with, where appropriate, institutions of higher education, commu- 
nity -based organizations, the appropriate State educational agency, 
or other appropriate nonprofit organizations, shall be used to pay 
the Federal snare of the cost of providing family-centered education 
programs which involve parents and children in a cooperative effort 
to help parents become full partners in the education of their 
children and to assist children in reaching their full potential as 
learners. 

"(b> IW.mam Elements.— Each program assisted under this part 
shall include— 

I'll I the identification and recruitment of eligible children; 
"<2l screening and preparation of parents and children for 
participation, including testing, referral to necessary counsel- 
ing, and related services; 

•'till design of programs and provision of support services 
(when unavailable from other sources! appropriate to the 
participants' work and other responsibilities, including— 

"iA> scheduling and location of services to allow joint 
participation by parents ;ind children; 

"<bi child care for the period that parent* are involved in 
r i the program provided for under this part; and 
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"(C) transportation for the purpose of enabling parents 
and their children to participate in the program authorized 
by this pert; , 
"(4) the establishment of instructional programs that promote 
adult literacy, training parents to support the educational 
growth of their children, and preparation of children for success 
in regular school programs; 

"(6) provision of special traming to enable stall to develop the 
skills necessary to work with parents and young children in the 
full range of instructional services offered through this pari 
(including child care staff in programs enrolling children of 
participants under this part on a space available basis); 

"(6) provision of and monitoring of integrated instructional 
services to participating parents and children through home- 
based programs; and 

"(7) coordination of programs assisted under this part with 
programs assisted under this chapter and any relevant pro- 
grams under chapter 2 of this title, the Adult Education Act, 
the Education of the Handicapped Act, the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, and with the Head Start program, volunteer lit- 
eracy programs, and other relevant PW«im, 
"<c> Fbdhml Sham Limitation.- The Federal share under this 
nart may be — _ t 

"(I) not more than 90 percent of the total coat of the program 
in the first year t5«e local educational agency receive* aaaiatance 
under this part, 
"(2) M0 percent in the second such year, 
"(3) 70 percent in the third such year, and 
"(4) 60 percent in the fourth and any •ubsequent auch year. 
Funda may not be used for indirect coete. The remaining coat may be 
obtained from any source other than funda made available ror 
programs under this title. 

-8tt:. tats. £Mt:iHi.fc pakthipants. 20 usc mt - 

"Eligible participants shall be— ...... 

^'(1) a parent or parents who are eligible for participation in 
an adult basic educution program under the Adult Education 

AC, '(2S n the child or children (aged I to 7, inclusive), of any 
individual under paragraph (I I, who reside in a school attend- 
ance area designuted for participation in programs under 
part A. 

"BKC. ISSS. ANIMATIONS. 550 USC 14746 

"(a) Submission — To be eligible to receive a grant under this part Cranu 
a local educalionul agency uhull submit an application to the Sec- 
retary under section 1052(a) and to the Stale educational agency 
under section 1052(b) in such form and containing or accompanied 
by such information as the Secretary or the Stale educational 
agency, as the case may be. may require. 

"(b) Kkiuimku Dcicumuntation. — Such application shall include 
documentation that the local educational agency has the qualified 

personnel required— 

"(I) to develop, administer, and implement the program re- 
quired by this part, and „ 
"(21 to provide special training necessary to prepare staff ror 

the program. 
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"(c> Plan.— Such application •hall alio include a plan of operation 
for the program which includes— 

"Ilia description of the program goals; 
°(2i a description of the activities and services which will be 
provided under the program (including training and prepare* 
tion of staff); 

"(3) a description of the population to be served and an 
estimate of the number of participants; 

"Hi if appropriate, a description of the collaborative efforts of 
the institutions of higher education, community based organiza- 
tions, the appropriate State educational agency, private ele- 
nitn«ery bchools, or other appropriate nonprofit organizations 
i%\ carrying out the program for which assistance is sought; 
"(5i a statement of the methods which will be used— 

"t A) to ensure that the programs will serve those eligible 
participants moat in need of the activities and services 
provided by this part; 
l>iMdvanutf«j "(B) to provide services under this part to special popu- 

ff n *i? J . lations, such as individuals with limited English proficiency 

[iTiS^ "d individuals with handicaps; and 

"(C) to encourage participants to remain in the programs 
for a time sufficient to meet program goals; snd 
"(6) a description of the methods by which the applicant will 
coordinate programs under this part with programs under chap- 
ter I and chapter 2, where appropriate, of this title, the Adult 
Education Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, and with 
Head Start programs, volunteer literacy programs, snd other 
relevant programs. 

20 USC 2747 "SfcC. ISM. AWARD OF GRANTS. 

"<a> Ssliction Psoctas — The Secretary or each State educational 
agency, as the case may be, shall appoint a review panel that will 
award grants on the basis of propocJs which— 

M (l> are most likely to be successful in meeting the goals of 
this part; 

"(2) serve the greatest percentage of eligible children snd 
parents as described in section 1055; * 

M (3> demonstrate the greatest degree of cooperation and co- 
ordination between a variety of relevant service providers in all 
phases of the pros rem; 

"(41 submit budgets whidh appear reasonsble, given the scope 
of the proposal; 

"(51 demonstrate the local educational agency's sbility to 
provide additional funding under section 1054(c); 

"((>) are representative of urban and rural regions of the State 
or of the United States, as the case may be; and 

"(7 1 show the greatest promise for providing models which 
may be transferred to other local educational agencies. 
"(b) Hcvifcw Panel.~A review panel shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable, consist of 7 members as follows: 

"(Han early childhood education professional; 

M (2) an adult education professional; 

"CM a representative of parent-child education organizations; 
"(4) a representative of community -based literacy organiza- 
tions; 

"(51 a member of a local board of education; 

[Q Excerpts from The Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert 1\ Stafford Elementary and Se 
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"(61 • rcpreuntolivt of biwM. wit M*** «*•< • «"■*• 
^StS&SLhrf in th. in.pkm.^i.n « P™.'— 

t!U« T s*S7SA JESSES tSSS 

,r ^d»°DuS?WN -0. Gnu* may be .warded for • period not lo 
uch local educational agency. ^JStSSLUk a Scire* being 

ml? after affording the applicant notice and an opportunity lor a 
"wfam Secretary shall eatablith criteria for carrying out the 

programs. 20 USC 2748. 

-MM!. EVALUATION. , 
•1.1 Independent Annual Evaluation. The Secretary shall 
provide 'rthe^nnua. impendent evaluation of program, under 
fhU Eart Z determine their effect veneas in providing- 
"<|> service, to special populations; 
"(2) adult education services; 

5S»^TSS!2rT5^ "« «~ 

""■'"m ^iTevnluolioil *.« I» conduct by indi.kla.1. nol 

elude coiiiiuriwn. will. 1. Khiev. 

MDwific views of program pertiapanis oixhii Vu?MierV 
shall prepare and submit to the Umgreia a nnw ' ^ im 
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"SW'. SIM. HS4AI. MIlQtllHKMIlNTS ANII nMIHUINATMW MUIVISIONS. 

M «a> Uunmiai. Rut* — 41) The provisions of aubeections (a) through 
tdi of section 1018 of this Act ahull apply to the program authorised 
by this part. 

"(21 Administrative Coots —Not more than 6 percent of a grant 
may be used for local administrutive costs. 

Coordination and Disssm i n ation . — Loca I educational agen- 
cies receiving grants under this pari shall cooperate with the 
coordination and dissemination efforts of the National Diffusion 
Network and State educational aaenciee. 

"ibl Special Rul«.— 41) Each local educational agency shall use 
funds under this part to supplement the level of funds under this 
chapter thut are used for secondary school programs. 

"•21 In order to comply with paragraph (1), any local educational 
agency which operates secondary school programs funded under 
chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 
Urn or part A of this Act and which is operating secondary school 
basic skill* programs under this part shall continue the same aggre- 
gate level of funding for such programs, at the same schools or at 
other eligible schools within the local educational agency. 

\SM I l«?KV Alt' ATION. 

'The provisions of sections 1019 and 1021 shall apply to local 
educational agencies receiving grants under this part. 

••SW. HIM. AC TIIOHIZATION IIP A IV H O PHI ATM 

There are authoriied to be appropriated $400,000,000 for the 
fiscal yeur I05K1. $450,000,000 for the fiscal year IJW1, $500,000,000 
for the fiscal year UMtiS, and $550,000,000 for the fiscal year 1993 to 
carry out this part. 

PART D-I»K<M.RAMS OPERATED BY STATE AGENCIES 

"Subpart I— Programs for Migratory Children 

♦\SM\ 12*1 4iMASTS— ENTITIJiMKNT AND A Ml HI NT. 

"(sl Entitlement. — A State educational agency or a combination 
of such agencies shall, upon application, be entitled to receive a 
grunt for any fiscal year under this part to establish or improve, 
either directly or through local educational agencies, progrums of 
education for migratory children of migratory agricultural workers 
i including migratory agricultural dairy workers) or of migratory 
fiahermen which meet the requirements of section 1202. 

"<bl Amount op Chant— <U Except as provided in section 1291, 
the total grants which shall be made avuilable for use in any State 
(other than the Commonwealth of Puerto Ricol for this subpart shall 
be an umount equal to*40 percent of the average per pupil expendi- 
ture in the State tor (A) in the case where the average per pupil 
expenditure in the State is less than HO percent of the average per 
pupil expenditure in the United States, of 80 percent of the uverage 
per |»upil expenditure in the United States, or 111) in the cose where 
the average per pupil expenditure in the State is more than 120 
percent of the average per pupil expenditure in the United States, of 
120 percent of the average per |>upil expenditure in the United 
States) multiplied by til the estimated number of such migratory 
children ageo 3 to 21, inclusive, whu reside in the State full time, 
and (ill the full-time equivalent of the ebtimuted number of such 



<3 



mutratorv children aged :i I© «, inclusive, who reside in the Stale 
Sirt timi w Starmnnd by the Secretary in eccordence with 

£l£Ct?.£t Uut if. in the ^S^hX«ta^T:i 
eueeds the amount required under section 1 A K.^ii Jh^e 
allocMie such ewes*, to the e.tenl neceseary, to other btatea, whose 
^.mtilSr this sentence would otherwise be > Efficient 
tolirJEt children to be served in tuch «*'JU£ i ^ ftSTSE 
■ur the full time equivu ent number of migratory children who are 
„V fitaM* the summer montha, theSecretary »hall adjust the 
numbir so determined to take into -ccoont tl»l^l n^J of 
thorn "children for summer program, and the rtitioMl "J* * 
oo^tini such programs during the summer In detarmm ng he 
nutter of migraiU children for the wrposea of this sect™ .the 
feertari "ha fuse statistic, made avaitableby the migrant student 
^o^transfer system or such other system as the Secretary may 
Z^inTmoM accurately and fully reflects the actual number of 
m^Sud^ta^ su^iU^ thi; Information required to moke 
ruSiTteVnlation. the State, may not exceed a standard error rate 

* "ll?To Carry out the determination, of eligibility required by this 
eection, the Secretary shall develop a national standard form for 

3SS^2r» starts — 

ES^n^ 
fo^e^ 

number of £S migrant children in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
RiC ° ^ l iTth^entagc determined under the preceding sentence. 

°"'(UI Hi percent of the uverage per pupil expenditure in the 

United States 
-m\ l2Stl'ltlMJItAM«KUIIIItKMKNTH. 

"(al inuiuiKKMKN« ioa Ahpkoval or AprucATioN.-The i bee- 
retiry ma? uphove an application submitted under section 1201(a) 

will be used for mm—* Mgg 
lincludinn the acquisition of equipment and where 
ih co, itruction J school facilities) which are d^Njned^to meet 
the special educational needs of migratory children of m.gra- 
oJv Scultural workers (including migratory agricul urol 
dai?y wX "« "r of moratory fishermen, and to ^dinate 
sulli program* and projects with similar programs -^ projects 
?n ol&tates. ...eluding the transmittal of pert.nent informa- 
i innu/iili i i-sutct lo >chool records of such children, 
% S^ffiln( <»>d wi^l out programs and projects 

Act Motion 402 nl I he Job Training Partnership Act. the 
^Viun ol t Ih I la hi ipH Act, the Community Services Block 
l W A. tl t " d Start progran.. the migrant health pro- 
gram' a^V all Jher 'appropfiata program, under the Depart- 
mint* of Waciilion. Ulwr. and Agriculture; 



2U USC 27.2. 
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"(31 that iuch program* and projects will be administered and 
curried out in a manner consistent with the basic objectives of 
section 101 1 (other than subjection (bH, sections 1012, 1014, and 
1018. and subpart 2 of part F; 

"i4l that, in the planning and operation of programs and 
projects nt both the State und local educational agency level, 
there is appropriate consultation with parent advisory councils 
(established in order to comply with this provision) for programs 
extending for the duration of a school year, and that all pro- 
grams are carried out in a manner consistent with the require- 
ments of section 1016; 

M i5l that, in planning and carrying out programs and projects, 
there has been adequate assurance that provision will be made 
for the preschool education needs of migratory children of 
migratory agricultural workers (including migratory agricul- 
tural dairy workers) or of migratory fishermen; and 

"(til that programs conducted under this subpart will be 
evaluated in terms of their effectiveness in achieving stated 
goals, including objective measurements of educational achieve- 
ment in basic skills, and that for formerly migratory children 
who have been served under this subpart in a full school year 
program for at least 2 years, such evaluations shall include a 
determination of whether improved performance is sustained 
for more than 1 year. , 
"(b> Continuation or Migsakt Status— For purposes of this 
subpart, with the concurrence of the parents, a migratory child of a 
migratory agricultural worker (including migratory agricultural 
dairy workers! or of a mi* ratory fisherman shall be considered to 
continue to be such a child for a period, not in excess of 5 years. 
Such children who are currently migrant, as determined pursuant 
to regulations of the Secretary, shall be piven priority in the consid- 
eration of programs and activities contained in applications submit- 
ted under this section. 

• »ci Definitions.— The Secretary shall continue to use the defini- 
tions of 'agricultural activity 9 , 'currently r ; gratory child , and 'fish- 
ing activity* which were published in the Federal Register on April 
.10. I!W5. in regulations prescribed under section 650(bl of the lulu- 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 and subpart 1 ol 
part B of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1%» <as in effect 'on April 30. 19851. No additional definition of 
'migratory agricultural worker or 'migratory fisherman' may be 
applied to the provisions of this subpart. 

••id* Bypass Pkovision.— If the Secretary determines that a State 
is unable or unwilling to conduct educational programs for migra- 
tory children of migratory agricultural workers (including migra- 
tory agricultural dairy workers! or of migratory fishermen, that il 
would result in more efficient and economic administration, or that 
it would add substantially to the welfare or educational attainment 
of such children, the Secretary may make special arrangements 
with other public or nonprofit privute agencies to carry out the 
purposes of this section in I or more States, and for this purpose the 
Secretary may use all or part of the total of grants available for any 
such State under this subpart. 

»HM\ IM nMIMIHNATION Of MMSttANT KMU'ATION ACTIVITWS. 

"<ai Activities AuTiioaixcii.— til The Secretary is authorized lo 
make grants lo, and enter into contracts with, State educational 
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agencies tin consultation with and with the approval of the States) 
for activities to improve the interstate and intrastate coordination 
among State and local educational agencies of the educational 
urograms available for migratory students. Each grant issued under 
this paragraph shall not exceed 3 yssis for its stated purpose. 

"(25(A) The Secretary is also authorised to enter into contracts 
with State educational agencies to operate a system for the transfer 
among State and local educational agencies of migrant student 
records (including individualized education programs approved 
under the Education of the Handicapped Act). 

M tB) Except as provided in subparagraph (CI, for the purpose oi 
ensuring continuity in the operation of such system, the Secretary 
shall, nbt later than July 1 of each year, continue to award such 
contract to the State educational agency receiving the award in the 
SS&i *£. unless a min ority of the f^mf^f fl£«» 
In writing that such agency has eubeUntially Aided to perform its 
responsibilities under the contract during that i«cedi^year. 

•(C) Beginning on July I, INC, and every 4 years thereafter, the Blfsctivs date. 
Secretary shall conduct a competition to award such contract 

"(D) No uctivity under this section shall, for purposes oT any 
Federal law, be treated as an information collection that is con- 
ducted or sponsored by a Federal agency. 

"(3) Grunts or contracts ahall also be made under this section to 
State educational agencies to develop and establish a national pro, 
gram of credit exchange and accrual for migrant students so that 
tuch students will be better able to meet graduation requirement 
and receive their high school diplomas. Such grants or contracts 

m ' (b? Avm^ shall from the funds 

appropriated for carrying out this subpart, reserve for WW™ « 
this section for uny fiscal year an amount, determined by the 
SZrSS} which shall not be less than 16,000,000 nor more tU 5 
percent of the amount appropriated. 



"Subpart 2— Programs for Handicapped Children 



20USC27SI. 



• SK(\ 1**1. AMOUNT ANH frXIUIIIMTV. 

-ial Ki.ioiiiu.ity run tiKANV-tll A State education il agency shall 
be eligible to receive a grant under this subpart for ^any fiscal year 
for praams (us defined in anions 1222 and 1223) for handicapped / 
children (as defined in paragraph C.!mBH. 
"(21 For the purpose of this subpart— 

• (Al children includes infants and toddlers described in part 
|| of (lu* Education of the Handicapped Act, as appropriate, and 
•Uli handicaiMicd children' means children who by reason of 
their handicap r^uire special education and related services, or 
in the case of infants and toddlers, reauirc ear y intervention 
services and who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, dear, 
£*ch or luii»-uagi* impaired, visually ha^capped seriously 
emotionally diMurbed, ortho|*dically impaired, or other health 
SXiiMntii or children with specific learning disabilities^ 
•U> Statu Kiiiuationai. AiiKNW Application. In order to re- <j r «nu, 
ceiyo u^y^ r tins subpart, a State educational agency shall 
Si? m ^application to the Secretary which provides insurances 
that- 
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"fill thill such programs and projects will be administered and 
carried out in a manner consistent with the baisic objectives of 
section MM I father than subsection (bit, sections 1012. 1014, and 
1018, und subpart 2 of part F, 

"(41 that, in the planning and operation of programs and 
projects at both the State and local educational ugency level, 
there is appropriate consultation with parent advisory councils 
(established in order to comply with this provision! for programs 
extending for the duration of a school year, and that oil pro- 
grams are carried out in a manner consistent with the require- 
ments of section 1016; 

"(f>l that, in planning and carrying out programs and projects, 
there has been adequate assurance that provision will be made 
for the preschool education needs of migratory children of 
migratory agricultural workers (including migratory agricul- 
tural dairy workers) or of migratory fishermen; and 

"Mil thai programs conducted under this subpart will be 
evaluated to terms of their effectiveness in achieving stated 
goals, including objective measurements of educational achieve- 
ment in basic skills, and that for formerly migratory children 
who have been served under this subpart in m full school yeur 
program for at least 2 years, such evaluations shall include a 
determination of whether improved performance is sustained 
for more than I year, 
"ibt Continuation or Migrant Status— For purposes of this 
subpart, with the concurrence of the parents, a migratory child of u 
migratory agricultural worker (including migratory agricultural 
dairy workers) or of a migratory fisherman shall be considered to 
continue to be such a child for a period, not in excess of fi years. 
Such children who are currently migrant, as determined pursuant 
to regulations of the Secretary, shall be piven priority in the consid- 
er. it ion of programs and activities contained in applications submit- 
ted under this section. 

•'ici Definitions. — The Secretary shall continue to use the defini- 
tions or agricultural activity', 'currently migratory child', and 'fish- 
ing activity 1 which were published in the Federal Register on April 
lit l, I'.Wa, in regulations prescribed under section 55frb) of the Mu- 
tation Consolidation and Improvement Act of I OH I and subpart I of 
part B of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
I'.Mm (as in el feet on April HO, lOHfi) No additional definition of 
'migratory agricultural worker' or 'migratory fisherman' may be 
applied to the provisions of this subpart. 

"<di Bypass Provision.— If the Secretary determines that a State 
is unable or unwilling to conduct educational programs for migra- 
tory children of migratory agricultural workers (including migra- 
tory agricultural dairy workers! or of migratory fishermen, that it 
would result in more efficient and economic administration, or thut 
it would add substantially to the welfare or educational attainment 
of such children, the Secretary may make special urrangeinents 
with other public or nonprofit private agencies to curry out the 
purposes of this section in I or more States, and for this pur|>ose the 
Secretary may use all or part of the total of grants available for any 
such State under this subpart. 

.:*» 1 1ST /7KJ "*H\ I Jill < OOlMHN \TION W MHilUNT MUTATION ACTIVITIES 

<;r»i»u "<ai Activities AimioHizto <|) The Secretary is authorized to 

I'oiitrmin make giants to, and enter into contracts with, State educational 
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agencies tin consultation with and with the approval of the States) 
for activities to improve the interstate and intrastate coordination 
among State and local educational agencies of the educational 
programs available for migratory students. Each grant issued under 
this paragraph shall not exceed 3 yeara for its stated purpose. 

"(2MA) The Secretary is also authorised to enter into contracts 
with State educational agencies to operate a system for the transfer 
among State and local educational agencies of migrant student 
records (including individualized education programs approved 
under the Education of tiie Handicapped Act). 

"(B) Except as provided in subparagraph <C), for the purpose or 
ensuring continuity in the operation of such system, the Secretary 
shall, not later than July I of each year, continue to award such 
contract to the Stute educational agency receiving the award in the 
preceding year, unless a mujority of the States notify the Secretary 
in writing thut such agency has substantially failed to perform its 
responsibilities under the contract during that preceding year. 

M lCI Beginning on July I, l!W2, and every 4 years thereafter, the Effective dm*. 
Secretary shall conduct a competition to award such contract. 

"tDl No activity under this section shall, for purposes of any 
Federal law, be treated as un information collection that is con* 
ducted or b|K>nsored by o Federal agency. 

"CO (taints or contracts shall also be made under this section to 
State educational agencies to develop and establish a national pro- 
gram of credit exchange and accrual for migrant students so that 
such students will be better able to meet groduotion requirements 
and receive their high school diplomas. Such grants or contracts 
may not exceed II years. _ _ 

M (hl AvAii.Ahii.iTY w Funos — The Secretary shall, from the funds 
appropriated for carrying out this subpart, reserve for purposes or 
this section for any fiscul yeur an amount, determined by the 
St cretury, which shall not lie less than $6,000,000 nor more than 5 
percent of the amount appropriated 

"Subpart 2— Programs for Handicapped Children 

"SM*. 1221 AMOUNT ANII M.IUIHMTY. 

Nal Ki.Ksmn.iTY him tSHANi— III A State educotional agency shall 
be eligible to receive a grant under this subpart for any fiscal year 
for prog rums (as defined in sections \222 and I22HI for hunAcapped 
children (as defined in paragraph r!HBH. 
T2l For Hie pur|>ose of I lib subpart— 

"<AI Yhildieu 1 includes infants and toddlers described in port 
II of tin' munition of the Handicapped Act. us appropriate, and 
"(hi 'handuapiKil children' means children who by reuson or 
their handicap require special education and related services, or 
in the case of infants and toddlers, reouire eurly intervention 
services and who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, dear, 
speech or language impaiied, visually handicapped, seriously 
emotionally diMiirhed, ortho|iedicully impaired, or other health 
impaired children or children with specific learning disabilities 
"(hi Stat* Kiuk ationai. Aiskncy Amplication — In order to re^ <; rilll | 8 
ceive a gnnt under tins suhpait, a State educational agency shall 
submit an application to the Secretary which provides assurances 
that - 
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"(l»ull handicapped children (other than handicapped infanta 
and toddler*) in the State participating in programs and 
projecta funded under this subpart receive a free appropriate 
public education and such children and such children a parents 
are provided ail the rights and procedural safeguards under 
part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act and this 
subpart and that all handicapped infanta and toddlers in the 
State participating under this subpart receive early interven- 
tion services and such infanta and toddlers and their families 
are provided the rights and procedural safeguards under part II 
of such Act; 

"(2) programs and projecta receiving assistance under th;s 
subpart are administered in a manner consistent with this 
subpart, subpart 2 of part F. part B of tho Education of the 
Handicapped Act, and as determined by the Secretary to oe 
appropriate, part H of the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
including the monitoring by auch agency of compliance under 
paragraph (II; .„ . .. 

"(3! programs and project* under thia subpart will be coordi- 
nated with services under the Education of the Handicapped 
Act; _ . 

"(4) for fiscal year 1091, and each subsequent fiscal yesr, the 
State educational agency will administer the program au- 
thorized by this subpart through the State office responsible for 
administering part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act; 
"(5) the agency will report annually to the Secretary— 

"(A) the number of children served under this subpart for 
euch disability and age category as described in part B or 
the Education of the Handicapped Act; 

"(B) the number of children served under this subpart in 
euch of the educational placements described in section 
6l84bN2» of the Education of the Handicapped Act (and will 
report separately State-operate and SUte^upoorted pro- 
grams and local educationul agency programs for children 
previously served in such State program*); and 

"(C) on the uses of funds and the allocation of such funds 
for such uses under this subpart; and 
"ibl the agency will report to the Secretary such other 
information as the Secretary may reasonably request, 
"(cl Amount or Chant.— til Except us provided in subsection (el 
and section 1291. the grant which a State educational agency (other 
than the agency for Puerto Ricol shall be eligible to receive under 
this section shall be an amount equal to 40 percent of the average 
per pupil expenditure in the Stale (or IA) in the case where me 
average per pupil expenditure in the State ia less than 80 percent or 
the average per pupil expenditure in the United States, of 80 
percent of the average per pupil expenditure in the United States, 
or <U> in the case where the average per pupil expenditure in the 
State is more than 120 percent of the average per pupil expenditure 
in the United Slates, of 120 percent of the average per pupil 
expenditure in the United States!, multiplied by the number or 
handicapped children, from birlh through 21, enrolled on 
December I. as determined by the Secretary, in programs or schools 
for handicapped infants, toddlers and children operated or sup- 
ported by a State agency which— 
"III i» directly responsible 
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"(it i» directly responsible for providing free public education 
for handicapped children (including schools or programs provid- 



r,:> 



inn special educution and reluted services for handicapped chil- 
dren under contruct or other arrangement with such agency ; or 
• (ii» is directly responsible for providing early intervention 
service* for handicapped infanta or toddler* (including schools 
or programs providing speciul education and reluted service* Tor 
handicapped children under contract or other arrangement 

in th? mo7!lcMt M |iacul year for which satiafactory data are avail- 
able TTh^^educoVionil agency shall distribute such /unda to the 
appropriate State agency on the basis of the December I child count 
bv distributing an equal amount for each child counted. 
y "l2l For each fiial year, the Secretary shall determine he 
percentage which the average per pupil expenditure in the 
{^monteaUh of Puerto Rico ia of the rawest average perpupil 
e^nXture of any of the 50 State*. Except as provided inwto(t«i 

to receive under thia subpurt for a fiacal year M\ bfthe amount 
arrived at by multiplying the number of such handicapped children 
in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico by the product of- 

"(A) the percentage determined under the preceding sentence, 

* n "(BI 32 percent of the average per pupil expenditure in the 

"(dl Counting or Ciiilwikn Tkanswuuiing From State t°J***»; 
P*ockamx -In any case in which a child described in sections 
122541 M A I and 122*0 II Bui) leave* an educationul program for handi- 
cap^ chiWren operated or supported by u State agency in order to 
ourticipate in such a program operated or supported by a local 
eduSal agency! xuen Sild shall be counted under aubsection (cl 



Grant* 
Puerto Rico. 



lf- 



"(I! the child was receiving and continue* to receive a free 
appropriate public education; and , 

*<2) the Slate educutionul agency transfers to the local edu- 
cational agency in who* program such child ff***fij» 
amount equal to the suma received by such Slate educational 
agency under this section which are attributable to such child, 
to be used for the purpose set forth in section l*M. 
"(el SeS lU,.K K M^-'rhe State educational fgfffjm 
count handicap,^ children aged 3 to 5, inclusive, in ' ■8«J"J Q J 
su-h State is eligible for a grant under section 6I'J of the Education 
of the Handicupiied Ait 
»8K<\ tftt. Pitt Mi It AM MKtlt'lMKMKNTS. 

"(a) Gxnmui. UtquiMiMKNTS -A State educational agency shall 
use the payments made under this subpart for programs and 
pJojec J (mcLling the acquisil ion of equipment) which are designed 
to Sement the special education need* of handicapped children 
lotCfthaThaXapH infant* and toddlers! or the .early inlerven- 
t?on JeeTof haimiipped a » d **SF3S thi 

project* shall be administered in a manner consistent < 
subSrt subi>ait 2 of part F. part B of the Education of the Handi- 
cap^ Act and. as determined by the Secretary to be appropriate, 
nurtll of the Kducution of the I landicupped Act. 
^'?bl Stavu i^-Fiinds under (Ins subpart shall be used to supple- 
ment The . roJiMo. of s«^ial education and related services for 
^Lamall did hrii tut Iter than handicapped infants and toddlers! 
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"tci Dsmonsthation of Rennet Recipients of funds under this 
subpart shall collect and maintain such evaluations and assess- 
ments aa may be necessary to demonstrate that the programs and 
projects were beneficial to the children served. 

lit u&: mj -si:<\ uix i*sks or n'nm. 

M <a> General Ruu.— Programs, and projects authorized under 
this subpart may include, but are not limited to— 

M (l) services provided in early intervention, preschool, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and transition programs; 

"CM acquisition of equipment and instructional materials; 

"Ctl employment of special personnel; 

"i 4 1 training and employment of education aides; 

"(5) training in the use and provision of assistive devices and 
other specialized equipment; 

"(til training of teachers and other personnel; 

"<7) training of parents of handicapped children; 

"<HI training of nonhandicapped children to facilitate their 
participation with handicapped children in joint activities; 

"<!)l truining of employers and independent living personnel 
involved in assisting the transition of handicapped children 
from school to the world of work and independent living; 

"(I0i outreach activities to identify and involve handicapped 
children and their families more fully in a wide range of 
educational and recreational activities in their communities; 
and 

"till planning for, evaluation of, and dissemination of 
information regarding such programs and projects assisted 
under this subpart, 
"tbi Prohibition -Programs and projects authorised under this 
subpart may not include the construction of facilities. 

20 U9C 2794 "SM\ Uil. NfcMVIO: AMI HKMiKAM MTMI'ATIONH. 

Gnuiu "lai Application Rcquiato.— A State agency or local educational 

agency may receive s grant under this subpart for any fiscal year if 
it has on file with the State educational agency an application which 
describes the services, programs, and projects to be conducted with 
such assistance for a period of not more than 3 years, and each such 
application has been approved by the State educational agency. Any 
State educational agency operating programs or projects under this 
subpart shall prepare a written description of such programs and 
projects in accordance with subsections <bl and (cl. 
"1bl RcquiafcMENTS. — At a minimum each such application shall— 
'*< 1 1 indicate the number of children to be served; 
"<2l specify the number of children to be served for each 
disability and age category as described in part B of the Edu- 
cation of the llundicspped Act; 

"(III describe the purpose or purposes of the project and the 
method or methods of evaluating the effectiveness of the serv- 
ices, projects, or program; 

"til specify the services to be provided with the funds 
furnished under this subpart; und 

"l. r >i include other information the Secretary or State edu< 
cations! agency may request 
' ict Application Assurance.— Any such application shall pro- 
vide assurance* that— 



' (I) all handicapped children in the State (other than handi 
capped infants and toddlers! participating in programs and 
projects funded under this subpart receive a free appropriate 
public education and such children and such children's parents 
are provided all the rights and procedural safeguards under 
part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act and this 
subpart and that all handicapped infanta and toddlers in the 
State participating under this subpart receive early interven- 
tion services and such infanta and toddlers and their families 
are provided the rights and procedural safeguards under part II 
of such Act; 

"<2l services, programs, and projects conducted under this 
subpart are of sufficient size, scope, and quality to give reason- 
able promise toward meeting the special educational and early 
intervention needs of children Co be served; 

"(Ul funds made available under the subpart will supplement, 
not supplant Stale and local funds in accordance with section 
lOlttbl; 

"(41 the agency will maintain its fiscal effort in accordance 
with flection lUIKta); 

"*5I the agency will conduct such evaluations and ass e s s ment* 
pa may be necessary to demonstrate that the programs and 
projects are beneficial to the children served; 

"(61 the parents of children to be served with funds under this 
subpart are provided an opportunity to participate in the devel- 
opment of its project application; and 

"(7) the agency will comply with all reporting requirements in 
a timely manner, 
"(d) Letter or Request.— The State educational agency may 
accept, in lieu of a project application, a letter of request for 
payment from a local educational agency, if the local agency intends 
to serve fewer than 5 children with its payment. In such a letter the 
agency shall include an assurance that the payment will be used to 
supplement the provision of special education and related services. 

*:i.h;ihi.m mi.itHKN. 

'The children eligible for services under thia subpart are— 

"(I) those handicapped children from birth to 21, inclusive, 
who— 

M < Ai the State is directly responsible for providing special 
education or early intervention services to (including 
schools or programs providing special education and related 
services for handicapped children under contract or other 
arrangement with such agency), and 

"(BNi) are participating in a State-operated or Slate- 
supported school or program for handicapped children 
(including schools and programs operated under contract or 
other arrangement with a State agency I, or 

"1ii> previously participated in such a program and are 
receiving special education or early intervention services 
from local educational agencies; and 
"(21 other handicapped children, if children described in para- 
graph 1 1) have been fully served. 
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Preschool, Kindergarten, & First Grade References 
in Chapter 1 Policy Manual-- Basic Programs 



Throughout Chapter 1 law and regulations, there are a number of exemptions and 
special requirements for children at preschool, kindergarten, and first grade levels. For 
Chapter 1 purposes, children are defined as persons either "up to age 21 who are entitled 
to a free public education through grade 12" or "preschool children." Preschool children 
are defined as children who are "(1) Below the age or grade level at which the LEA 
provides a free public education; and (2) Of the age or grade level at which they can 
benefit from an organized instructional program provided in a school or other 
educational setting." [See Federal Register, £9 (96), section 200.6, p. 21758.] 

The Chapter 1 Policy Manual has references to preschool, kindergarten, and/or first 
grade on pages 23, 34, 35, 36, 65, 66, 69, 75, 87, 119, 120, 121, 124, 129, 134, 135, 143, 
144, 145, 153-154, and 157. (The Manual indexes only "preschool"; the pages in boldface 
type are pages not included under the preschool listing.) 



MANUAL EXCERPTS 

(references to preschool, kindergarten, 
and/or first grade in boldface) 

USES OF FUNDS 

Statutory Requirement (p. 23) 

Section 1011 of Chapter 1 of Title I, ESEA 

Regulatory Requirements (p. 23) 
Sections 200.4 and 200.40-200.45 
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Section 1011(a) of Chapter 1 and S200.4(a) and (c) of the regulations provide that an 
LEA may use Chapter 1 funds for projects designed to provide suppiemental services to 
meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived children at the preschool, 

elementary, and secondary school levels. LEAs are encouraged to consider year-round 
services and activities, including intensive summer school programs. Chapter 1 funds 
may be used only to pay for authorized activities to meet the special needs of 
educationally deprived children. 

• • • • 

ASSURANCES AND APPLICATIONS 

Local Applications 

• • • • 

(P- 34) 

Q9. Who must be involved in the development of an application? 

A. An LEA's application must be developed in consultation with parents and 

teachers of participating children. The LEA may also consult with principals, 
regular teachers of Chapter 1 students, early childhood specialists, librarians, 
and pupil services personnel. 

Local Assurances (pp. 35-36) 

Q10. What assurances must be provided by an LEA in the application? 

A. Section 200.20(a)(10) of the regulations requires an LEA's application to include 
assurances that the LEA's projects- 

• Are of sufficient size, scope, and quality to give reasonable promise of 
substantial progress toward meeting the special educational needs of the 
children being served; 

• Are designed and implemented in consultation with teachers (including 
early childhood professionals, pupil services personnel, and librarians, if 
appropriate); 

• Provide for parental involvement as required by S200.34 of the 
regulations; 

• Provide for the allocation of time and resources for frequent and regular 
coordination between Chapter 1 staff and the regular program staff; and 

• Provide maximum coordination between Chapter 1 and programs to 
address children's handicappirg conditions or limited English proficiency 
(LEP). 
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Under S200.20(a)(10)(ji), an SEA may request additional information to ensure 
compliance with the required assurances. For example, an SEA may ask an LEA to 
describe how parents were involved in the development of the program that is proposed 
in the application in support of the parental involvement assurance. 

• • • • 

Q12a. When would it be appropriate to include early childhood professionals, pupil 
services personnel, and librarians in designing and implementing the Chapter 1 
program? 

A. Personnel who will participate in a program component or who will serve in an 
advisory capacity should be included in designing the program. For example, 
most Chapter 1 projects have reading as an instructional area; therefore, 
librarians who have expertise on books and materials appropriate for various 
reading levels can provide helpful advice in planning and implementing the 
reading component. For Chapter 1 projects that include a preschool program, 
early childhood professionals can contribute essential information on the 
development and needs of preschool children. Projects that include activities to 
raise the self-esteem or counsel students should involve pupil services personnel 
in planning as well as implementing those activities. 



ELIGIBLE CHILDREN 

Preschool (pp. 65-66) 

Section 1014(a) of Chapter 1 includes preschool children among the children eligible for 
Chapter 1 services. Section 200.6(c) of the regulations defines "preschool children" as 
children below the age or grade level at which an LEA provides free public education, 
and of an age or grade level to benefit from an organized instructional program 
provided in a school or other educational setting. 

Q19. Does the Chapter 1 definition of "preschool children" include five-year-old 

children who reside in an LEA that does not include kindergarten as part of its 
free public education? 

A. Yes 

Q20. Must the preschool student selection criteria include a standardized test? 

A. No. However, the information used to identify Chapter 1 preschool children 

must be educational and uniformly applied to all preschool children who reside 
in eligible attendance areas and whose parents agree to their children's 
participation. 
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Q21. What types of educationally related selection criteria may be used to select 
children for Chapter 1 preschool services? 

A. Criteria used for preschool student selection must be educational and may 
include the results from sources such as: 

• Readiness tests. 

• Diagnostic developmental assessments. 

• Teacher observations. 

Q22. May factors such as family stability, family income, gender, level of parents' 
education, siblings' school performance, or sibling eligibility for Chapter 1 be 
used as selection criteria for preschool participants? 

A. No. Criteria for selecting preschool participants must be educational. 

Q23. May children other than those determined to be educationally deprived 
participate in preschool programs? 

A. No. The eligibility requirements for preschool children are identical to 
eligibility requirements for school age children: 

• The participants must reside in eligible attendance areas. 

• The participants must be identified as educationally deprived. 

• The children selected for participation must be those in greatest need. 

Q24. For LEAs that have no preschool programs and, therefore, no existing needs 

assessment data for this group, may Chapter 1 bear the cost of gathering these 
data? 

A. Yes. In an LEA that does not have existing data to identify educationally 
deprived preschool children, the cost of identifying these children in eligible 
attendance areas is an allowable Chapter 1 expenditure. 
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SCHOOLWIDE PROJECTS 



Required Plan (p. 69) 



• • • • 



Qll. What is an example of a schoolwide project? 

A. An elementary school serves grades K-6, is eligible to receive Chapter 1 services, 
and 87 percent of the children enrolled in the school are from low-income 
families. The comprehensive needs assessment of all the school's students 
indicates that the greatest weakness is in reading comprehension in grades 4-6. 
The other most significant weaknesses in the school are in logical reasoning and 
analysis in grades 2-6 and reading comprehension in grades 1-3. The LEA 
discussed these results with the students' parents, teachers, librarian, educational 
aides, pupil services personnel, and school administrators and subsequently 
developed an educational plan for the school. 

The plan's emphasis is on higher order thinking skills and the incorporation of 
educational activities that teach such skills. The plan includes the following: 



• Training for all school staff that provides specific approaches and 
activities to be used for teaching higher order thinking and analytical 
skills. 

• Training for parents in how advanced skills can be taught at home and 
incorporated into home activities. 

• A new reading program and related supplemental materials for students 
in grades 4-6 to reinforce basic skills already learned and teach 
advanced skills. 

• An additional hour beyond the regular school day for all students to be 
spent on reading literature, either aloud by the teacher to the class or 
independently by the students. 

• The adoption of an approach for teaching higher order thinking skills in 
all subjects taught in the school. 

• Lessons for students in grades K-3 that incorporate appropriate 
advanced skills that are essential for grades 4-6 and that will prevent a 
decline in performance in future grades. 

• The use of materials for reading and writing lessons that covers issues 
being taught in other subjects. . . . 
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Program Improvement and Accountability Requireme nts 
• • • • 
(n. 75) 

Q30. May an LEA include nationally normed test results for preschool, kindergarten, 
and first grade children in determining the achievement gains required under 
the accountability requirements in S200.36(f) for schoolwide projects? 

A. No. Nationally normed achievement tests may not meet the technical standards 
for reliability and validity when used at the preschool, kindergarten, and first 
grade levels. 

SERVICES FOR PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Eligibility and Participation 

19 9 1 

(p. 87) 

Q14. If an LEA implements a schoolwide project in a school that formerly served 

children only in grades K-3, must it now serve eligible private school children in 
all grades included in the schoolwide project school? 

A. Yes. 

EVALUATION 
Local Evaluations-General Requirements (p. 119) 

Ql. Are Chapter 1 preschool, kindergarten, and first grade programs exempt from 
evaluation? 

A. No. Chapter 1 programs for students in these grades are exempt only from 

collecting aggregatable achievement results using the national standards. LEAs 
are required to evaluate the effectiveness of such programs using the desired 
outcomes stated in their program applications. . . . 

Local Evaluations-Desired Outcomes (pp. 12U-121) 74 
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Q8. How are desired outcomes expressed? 

A. Desired outcomes must be expressed in terms that can be measured. At a 

minimum they must be expressed in terms of aggregate performance, i.e., show 
improvement in aggregate performance of children over a 12-month period 
(except preschool, kindergarten, and first grade programs) in basic ar 1 more 
advanced skills that all children are expected to master in an instructional area. 
However, to achieve a more complete picture of the success of the Chapter 1 
program in its schools, an LEA is encouraged to state other desired outcomes 
expressed in terms of indicators, such as improved student performance on 
criterion-referenced tests (CRTs), lower dropout rates, improved attendance, or 
fewer retentions in grade. All desired outcomes must relate to improved 
performance in basic and more advanced skills. 



Qll. Are desired outcomes used differently for projects serving special groups of 
students? 

A. Desired outcomes are used in the same way in all LEA Chapter 1 projects, i.e., 
as part of the local annual review for program improvement and for evaluation 
at least once every three years. 

In projects serving preschool, kindergarten, and first grade students, other 
desired outcomes are the only basis for annual review and evaluation. The same 
is true for projects designed primarily to teach English to students with LEP 
whose performance cannot be validly and reliably assessed with norm-referenced 
tests (NRTs). 



(p. 124) 

Q22. Is it necessary to test students in the spring of the first grade with an NRT to 
have a pre-test to evaluate the second grade Chapter 1 program? 

A. No. Although this will be done most frequently, an alternative is to measure 

achievement gains in the second grade from fall-to-fall, while measuring gains in 
all other grades from spring-to-spring. To do this requires testing in both the 
fall and the spring in grades two and three, but eliminates the need for norm- 
referenced testing in grade one. 



Local Evaluations-Sustained Effects Studies 

/ .) 

(p. 129) 
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Q44. Are any Chapter 1 students excluded from the sustained effects requirements. 

A. Yes. Section 1019(c) of Chapter 1 exempts preschool, kindergarten, and first 
grade students from being included in sustained effects studies. 

• • • • 

Local Evaluations-LEA Reporting Requirements 
(pp. 134-135) 



Q67. What evaluation data must the LEA report to the SEA? 

A. The evaluation data reported by the LEA to the SEA must include information 
about the-- 

• Aggregate achievement of students by grade (2-12) and content area 
(reading, mathematics, and language arts) in both basic and advanced 
skills, for the LEA as a whole; 

• Attainment of desired outcomes stated in the LEA's application; and 

• Review of Chapter 1 children's progress in the regular school program. 

The SEA may also require the LEA to report the results of sustained effects 
studies. 

Preschool, kindergarten, and first grade programs are exempt from collecting 
aggregate achievement data but not from reporting evaluation information 
based on other measures. 



Local Evaluations-Requirements for Special Chapter 1 Programs (p. 143) 

All Chapter 1 programs must be evaluated to determine their effectiveness. The Act and 
regulations, however, provide special consideration for several types of Chapter 1 
programs regarding aggregate performance information. Section 1019(c) of Chapter 1 
exempts preschool, kindergarten, and first grade Chapter 1 students from the 
requirement of collecting aggregate achievement information using the national 
standards and from conducting sustained effects studies. Exemptions are further 
described in SS200.35(a)(l)(i)(B) and 200.80(a)(l)(i)(A) of the regulations. 

7f> 
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Q97. Are there different evaluation requirements for special Chapter 1 projects or 
projects serving special students? 

A. Yes. There are some variations in evaluation requirements for projects serving 
preschool, kindergarten, and first grade students; students with LEP; and 
students enrolled in schoolwide projects. Special requirements for projects 
serving those students are discussed below. 

Preschool. K inder garten, First Grade Projects and Students (pp. 143-145) 

Q98. How do evaluation requirements for early childhood projects and students differ 
from basic requirements? 

A. Early childhood projects are required to-- 

• Evaluate the effectiveness of the program; 

• Evaluate at least once every three years (oi more frequently if required 
to do so by the SEA) and report results to the SEA; and 

• Conduct a local annual review of program effectiveness in improving 
student performance in the form of progress toward meeting desired 
outcomes. 

Early childhood programs are not required to do the following-- 

• Report aggregatable achievement data. 

• Use NRTs to report achievement. 

• Conduct sustained effects studies. 

• Use fall-fall or spring-spring evaluation cycles. 

Q99. Are preschool, kindergarten, and first grade programs prohibited from using 
norm-referenced achievement tests? 

A. No. Although the statute clearly exempts programs at these grade levels from 
the norm-referenced testing requirements, such testing is not prohibited. 
However, Chapter 1 programs serving children in these grades should examine 
carefully the appropriateness of any test for assessing the objectives of the 
program and the children served. Norm-referenced tests may not be 
appropriate for validly and reliably assessing the performance of young 
children; such tests should never be used as the sole measure for 
decisionmaking. 
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Q100. In the local annual review process how will progress be measured for preschool, 
kindergarten, and first grade Chapter 1 programs? 



A. The only consistent basis for assessing effectiveness, as part of the local annual 
review process, is use of the desired outcomes included in the project 



application, because preschool, kindergarten, and first grade programs are 
excluded from the aggregate performance requirement. 

Progress on desired outcomes may be measured by a variety of indicators such 
as improved student performance measured by CRTs, improved attendance, and 
fewer retentions in grade. Progress on desired outcomes can be measured with 
a variety of instruments and procedures such as developmental checklists, 
criterion- or norm-referenced tests (as appropriate), observational scales, 
teacher ratings, skills mastery checklists, attendance, and retention records. 

Q101. May Chapter 1 children in preschool, kindergarten, and first grade be included 
in the aggregate performance data considered by the LEA as part of the local 
annual review? 

A. N ). LEAs may not include data from children at these grade levels in 

aggregations because such data may be unreliable and could lead to distorted 
overall results. The evaluation of the progress of these students should be 
reviewed separately from grades 2-12 results. The local annual review should be 
based on progress toward meeting the early childhood program's desired 
outcomes. 

Q102. How does the LEA review aggregate scores in a K-2 program? If only second 
grade has test scores and does not show progress, must the LEA develop a 
program improvement plan for the entire school? 

A. Regardless of how performance is assessed in kindergarten and first grade, 
failure to show an NCE gain greater than zero in second grade would initiate 
program improvement requirements, since the second grade scores constitute the 
entire aggregate performance measure in this case. If, under these 
circumstances, credible evidence showed that the program was successful in 
kindergarten and first grade, the program improvement plan would obviously 
focus on the second grade component. 
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PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

LEA Responsibilities-School Improvement 
(p. 153) 

• « 4 • 

Q13. May Chapter 1 children in preschool, kindergarten, and first grade be included 
in the aggregate performance data considered by the LEA as part of the local 
annual review? 

A. No. LEAs may Qpi include data from children at these grade levels in 

determining aggregate performance because such data may be unreliable and 
could lead to distorted overall results. The evaluation of the progress of these 
students must be reviewed separately from grades 2-12 results. The review must 
be based on substantial progress toward meeting the LEA's desired outcomes. 

• • » • 

(p. 157) 

Q27. Suppose a K-4 school expresses its desired outcomes in terms of aggregate 

performance for grades 2-4, and uses another outcome for children in grades K- 
1. Although the aggregate performance scores for children in grades 2-4 show a 
decline, the children in grades K-l make substantial progress toward meeting 
desired outcomes. Must the school be identified for program improvement? 

A. Yes, but it may limit its plan to grades 2-4. 

• « « • 



October 1990 
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These excerpts from the Chapter 1 Policy Manual apply to services available to handicapped 
children under basic, programs . Part A of Chapter 1, Title I of PL 100-297 (Augustus F. Hawkins- 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1 988). See 
PL 100-297 Part D, Subpart 2, for the law regarding scssial Chapter 1 programming for handi- 
capped children. 

p.64 

Q15. May handicapped children be served in the Chapter 1 program? 

A. Yes. Under section 200.31 (c) (5), children receiving services to overcome a handicap- 
ping condition may also be eligible to receive Chapter 1 services, if they have needs 
stemming from educational deprivation and not solely related to the handicapping 
condition and they are selected on the same basis as other children selected to receive 
Chapter 1 services. However, Chapter 1 funds may not be used to provide the special 
education and related services that are required by Federal, State, or local law. In addi- 
tion, the LEA must provide maximum coordination between Chapter 1 services provided 
to address children's handicapping conditions. 

pp. 112-113 

Q17. How can an LEA provide Chapter 1 service for handicapped children without 
violating the supplement, not supplant requirement? 

A. Section 1014 (d) of Chapter 1 and section 200,31 (c) (5) (iii) of the regulations provide 
that an LEA may not use Chapter 1 funds to provide services that are required by Fed- 
eral, State, or local law to overcome children's handicapping conditions. Therefore, 
services that must be provided for children because of their handicap (for example, 
services required by the Education of the Handicapped Act) may not be paid for with 
Chapter 1 funds. An LEA may provide services for handicapped children that comply 
with the supplement, not supplant requirement if the Chapter 1 services have all of the 
following characteristics: 

♦ The LEA designs the Chapter 1 project to address special needs resulting from 
educational deprivation, not needs relating to children's handicapping conditions. 

• The LEA sets overall program objectives that do not distinguish between 
handicapped and non -handicapped participants. 
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• The LEA selects handicapped children for Chapter 1 services on the basis of 
educational deprivation, not on the basis of handicap, and the LEA selects those 
handicapped children who can be expected to make substantial progress toward 
accomplishing project activities without substantially modifying the educational 
level of the subject matter. 

• The LEA provides the same services to address children's handicapping conditions 
from non-Chapter 1 funds that are provided for handicapped children in nonproject 
schools. 

• The LEA provides Chapter 1 services at intensities taking into account the needs 
and abilities of individual participants, but without distinguishing generally between 
handicapped and non-handicapped participants with respect to the instruction 
provided. 

• The LEA provides for maximum coordination between the Chapter 1 services and 
the services provided to address the children's handicapping conditions in order to 
increase program effectiveness, eliminate duplication, and reduce fragmentation of 
the children's programs. Some examples of how this can be achieved are listed 
below. 

Examples of Cha p ter 1 Services for Handicapped Students 

1. In-class 

An educational aide, tutor, or teacher can provide supplemental instructional assistance to 
Chapter 1 students who may also be handicapped during their mainstreamed instructional 
activities. For example, if a handicapped student has been determined to be educationally 
deprived in language arts, the in-class tutor can provide assistance during the time the student 
is mainstreamed into language arts activities. This in-class tutor can work with all those in 
the language arts class who have been identified as eligible for and selected to receive 
Chapter 1 services. In this manner, there is maximum coordination with the regular class- 
room teacher since services are provided in the regular classroom and the handicapped stu- 
dents ars not segregated from non-handicapped students when Chapter 1 services are pro- 
vided. 

2. Multip le-funded teacher 

A special edu jation teacher can be multiple funded by special educr ^on funds and Chapter 
1 funds in order to teach handicapped students for a portion of the d. and Chapter 1 
students for a portion of the day. In the portion of the day during which the teacher will 
work with Chapter 1 students, the teacher would be working with some of the handicapped 
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students who were identified as eligible for and selected to receive Chapter 1 services. In this 
manner, there would be automatic coordination for those students in special education 
and Chapter 1 since the same teacher would be providing both services. This teacher could 
then spend sufficient time with the regular teachers for coordinating Chapter 1 and regular 
services for those non-handicapped Chapter 1 students. 



p. 117 

Q. May an LEA exclude State and local funds expended for bilingual education for 
LEP children, special education for handicapped children, and certain State phase- 
in programs when demonstrating compliance with the supplement, not supplant 
requirement? 

A. No. The LEA may only exclude these funds for the purpose of demonstrating compli- 
ance with the comparability requirement. 
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PROGRAM SERVICES 

Discussion: 



S?ctionfl012^r?nd 1202(a)(3) of Chapter 1 of Title I, ESEA 
Section 1201(b) and 1202(a) of the Act 

Regulatory Requirements: 
Section 201.36(d) 

Sections 201.20 and 201.30-201.36 
Earlv Childhood Education 

Q.l. what responsibility does the SEA have for providing educational services for 
migrator>' prescnool children? 

A. Section 1202(a) and 1202(b)(5) do not diff-rentiate between service*, for 
school age and preschool children. Section 1202(a) provides that payments will be 
used for programs and projects which are designed to meet the special educanonal 
needs of migratory children. Section 1202(b)(5) provides that, in planning and 
carrying out programs and projects, the SEA must assure that provision will be made 
for the preschool education needs of migratory children. Therefore, the SEA is 
responsible for making appropriate provisions for the educanoral needs of preschool 
children in the same way, ana according to the same priorities for services, as their 
responsibility to make provisions for the needs of school-aged migrant children. Doing 
so will mean ensuring that children have access to existing programs or, where no 
programs exist, ensuring that the SEA or its operating agencies establish preschool 
programs which accommodate the needs of migratory preschool children. 

Q.2. How is the new legislation different from the old regarding services to 
migratory preschool children? 

A Under the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA), Section 554 
included by reference Section 142(a)(5) of the Title I statute, which generally, 
authorized the SEA to provide services to preschool children where these services did 
not detract from the general operation of programs for school age children. In the 
Hawkins-Stafford amendments (P.L. 100.297) Congress eliminated this special 
consideration for preschool children. Consistent with the needs assessment and service 
priority requirements in the regulations, the SEA must provide for educational services 
for migratory children below the age and grade level at which the operating agency 
provides a free public education. 
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Q.3. How does the SEA assess the needs of preschool children? 

A. In assessing the educational needs of migrant preschool children, consideration 
must be given to the following factors: 

1. An identification of the children, or where this is not possible, the 
characteristics of the children, consistent with the service priorities, who 
would benefit from a project. 

2. Whether there are enough children who reside in concentrations large 
enough to permit a project of sufficient size, scope and r eality to 
warrant the use of dhapter 1, MEP funds for a preschoo. project. 

3. The State's assessment of the relative need of these children as compared 
to the need of school-aged children either for new projects or 
components or activities that supplt nent existing projects. 

4. The availability of existing and appropriate preschool projects. 

5. The extent to which existing projects meet the educanonal needs of 
preschool children. (201.32(e)) 

Q.4. Where no State or local preschool programs exist, what is the SEA's 
responsibility to provide preschool programs? 

A. Consistent with the needs assessment and service priorities, the SEA must 
provide appropriate education service to migratory preschool children. An assurance 
that provisions will be made for the educational needs of migratory preschool 
children must be included in the State plan. The lack of existing State or local 
preschool or child-care programs for migratory children does not affect this 
responsibility. 

Q.5. Depending upon the results of the needs assessment, may "educational needs" in 
preschool include instruction, child development and day care? 

A. Yes, they may, so long as the preschool projects encompass activities that are 
designed to meet the special educational needs of migratory preschool children. 

Q.6. How is the SEA to address the scope of preschool programs? 

A. Preschool programs are to be developed on the basis of a needs assessment. 
They should encompass activities that most appropriately serve the special educational 
needs of migratory preschool children. 

Q.7. Can Chapter 1 - MEP funds be used to provide day care or babysitting services 
for currently migratory children aged 2 years or younger who are siblings of preschool 
and regular school-aged currently migratory children? 

A. Yes. If it would be necessary to provide day care or similar services to these 
younger children in order to provide migrant education services to their preschool and 
school-aged currently migratory siblings, and no funds - except MEP funds - are 
available for that purpose, an SEA or operating agency may provide day care services. 
Services for currently migratory children in this category would have a higher priority 
than services to formerly migratory children. 
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Q.8. What is the distinction in the migrant education program between day care and 
preschool? 

A. Day care (or babysitting) is basic care of children. It is the most basic form of 
allowable preschool programs. Because MEP funds must be used to support activities 
that are designed to address special educational needs, preschool proerarris for children 
3 years of age or older must include appropriate forms of day care, developmental, 
and instructional activities. 

Q.9. Is there a distinction between day care provided to children under 3 years of 
age sad day care provided to children over *ars of age? 

A. Yes. Day care services provided to chiiuren over 3 years of age must be based 
on special educational needs or migratory children. The SEA must ensure that the 
services for children three years of age or older are based on the results of a statewide 
needs assessment and are designed to meet the special educational needs of these 
children. Where no other preschool services are available, it is expected that children 
3 years of age or older witn special educational needs would benefit from a broader 
range of activities than basic aay care or babysitting alone. Day care services 
provided to children under 3 years of age do not have to meet this special educational 
needs criterion. 

Q.10. What programs may already exist for migrant preschoolers that would assist the 
child in a smootn transition into the regular school program? 

A. Depending on the community, various programs may exist which can help 
migrant preschoolers. In addition to the Head Start program, other Federally funded 
programs include Even Start, Reading is Fundamental (RIF) and the Healthy Start 
programs. Some States and local communities have also established their own 
preschool programs. 

Q.ll. If existing programs are available to serve both migrant and non-migrant 
children, may the MEP need to fund additional activities? 

A. If the statewide needs assessment reveals that the special educational needs of 
migrant preschool children are not being met by those existing programs, the SEA 
must fund additional activities. 

Q.12. If the results of the needs assessment indicate that the services provided by 
existing programs do not adequately address the needs of migratory preschool 
children, how can the MEP work with existing programs to address these needs? 

A The MEP has a number of options, including: increasing the emphasis on 
coordination with other agencies and assisting those agencies to better document the 
peed; hiring supplemental staff; purchasing supplemental equipment and materials; 
and providing supplemental services. In the event that the MEP supplements existing 
programs with staff, equipment, or materials, the models and guidance provided in the 
"supplement not supplant section of this manual are applicable. (See Chapter 9, 
"Supplement Not Supplant") 
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Q.13. Are there any evaluation requirements for agencies that operate MEP preschool 
programs? 

A. Yes. As with any other MEP project, an operating agency must evaluate the 
overall progress, including the educational progress, of migratory children who 
participate in its preschool projects. Progress must be measured against the desired 
outcomes described in the operating agency's application, and the operating agency 
must report its evaluation results to the SEA at least once during each three year 
application cycle. In addition, the SEA must evaluate, at least every rwo years, the 
State's MEP on the basis of the operating agencies' evaluations. This evaluation 
would include its preschool program. SEAs and operating agencies must ensure that 
the results of their evaluations are used to improve services provided to children in 
the MEP preschool projects. (201.51(a)(l)(i), 201.51(a)(3), 201.51(b), and 201.56) 



Services to Pr ivate School Children 

Q.l. What are the statutory and regulatory requirements that children in private 
schools be served in the migrant education program? 

A. Section 1201 of the Act entitles the SEA to receive a grant, upon application, 
to establish programs for eligible migratory children which meet the requirements of 
Section 1202 of the Act. Section 1202(a)(3) requires that the migrant education 
program be administered consistent with the basic objectives of Section 1012 of the 
Act. Section 1012(c)(2) requires that local applications contain an assurance that the 
applicant will make provision for services to children attending private elementary and 
secondary schools in accordance with Section 1017 of the Act. In keeping with this 
statutory scheme, Section 201.17(b)(3) requires that an operating agency application 
contain an assurance of adherence to program requirements in Section 201.35 and 
201.36. Section 201.36(d) requires the SEA to ensure that services are provided to 
all significant concentrations or eligible migratory children enrolled in private schools, 
consistent with the service priorities in Section 201.31, in accordance with the basic 
objectives of Section 1017 of the Act. 

Q.2. What are an SEA's responsibilities with regard to provision of Chapter 1 MEP 
services by operating agencies to children in private schools? 

A. When the SEA receives a grant to operate the migrant education program, 
it must provide assurances that it will comply with all applicable statutory and 
regulatory requirements. When making subgrants to local operating agencies, the SLA 
must ensure tnat the operating agency comply with these applicable regulatory and 
statutory requirements. 

Thus the SEA, like each operating agency, is responsible for ensuring that services are 
provided to all significant concentrations of eligible migratory children enrolled in 
private schools, consistent with the service priorities in Section 201.31, in accordance 
with the basic objectives of Section 1017 of the Act. (Section 201.36 of the 
regulations.) 
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kHOW tyiCitm%% The first National Education 



Goal states: By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready 



In an Educational Summit meeting in Charlottesville, Virginia in February 1990, the President 
and State Governors drafted a set of challenging National Goals for Education. The objectives under 
the readiness for school goal stated above are: 

1) All disadvantaged and disabled children will have access to high quality and developmentally 
appropriate preschool programs that help prepare children for school. 

2) Every parent in America will be a child's first teacher and devote time each day helping his or 
her preschool child learn; parents will have access to the training and support they need. 

3) Children will receive the nutrition and health care needed to arrive at school with healthy 
minds and bodies, and the number of low birthweight babies will be significantly reduced through 
enhanced prenatal health systems. 

In the text accompanying the goals, parents are encouraged to actively help their children 
learn, " particularly by. reading & th£m on a daily basis." Parents, especially in poor, undereducated 
families, should have access to the support and training required to fulfill this role. To insure the 
health of young children, low income families should also be provided with "increased maternal and 
child health coverage." 

The text of the National Goals also specifies that the federal government should work with the 
states to develop and fully fund earlv intervention strategies for children. AH eligible children 
should have access to Head Start, Chapter 1, or some other successful preschool program with 
strong parental involvement. "Our first priority must be to provide at least one year of preschool for 
all disadvantaged children." 

In addition to better preparing children for school, the text of the National Goals states that "we 
must also better prepare schools for children. Th's is especially important for young children. 
Schools must be able to educate effectively all children when they arrive at the schoolhouse door, re- 
gardless of variations in stu( *.nts' interest, capacities, or learning styles." 
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did you know that... Even Start programs 

integrate early childhood education and adult education for parents 
into a unified program? 

Even Start programs provide family-centered education to 0) help parents achieve 
adult education goals, (2) train parents to support the educational growth of their children, 
and (3) prepare young children for success in regular school programs. 

Participants may include any parents eligible to participate in adult basic education 
programs under the Adult Education Act who also have children ageji 1 tQ 7 inclusive, re- 
siding in a Chapter 1 elementary school attendance area. 

Home-based instruction is a distinctive component of Even Start programs. Another 
major feature is cooperation and coordination with omer existing community programs 
and services, such as Head Start, Adult Education programs and others. 

Even Start projects are selected according to the following criteria: those most likely 
to successfully meet their goals, those serving the greatest percentage of eligible children 
and parents, those demonstrating the greatest coordination between relevant service 
providers in the community, those with reasonable budgets, including provisions for local 
funding, those representative of urbai ind rural areas from all sections of the United 
States, and those showing the greatest promise for providing models transferrable to other 
sites. 

Even Start projects are independently evaluated annually to determine their effective- 
ness in providing 1) services to special populations, 2) adult education services, 3) parent 
training, 4) home-based programs involving parents and children, 5) coordination with 
related programs, and 6) training of related personnel in appropriate skill areas. 
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did you know that., under pl 100.297, 

SEAs must assure the provision of appropriate educational services 
to migratory preschool children? 

The Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 
1988, Part D, Subpart 1, provide that states meet the special educational needs of migratory 
children. No differentiation is made between services for school age and preschool children. 
Thus, the SEA is responsible for making appropriate provisions for the educational needs of 
preschool children. 

Unlike the old legislation, the new law makes no special considerations, such as the 
requirement of services only if they do not detract from the operation of programs for school 
age children. Consistent with the statewide needs assessment and in accordance with service 
priorities, SEAs must now provide for educational services for migratory children below the 
age and grade level at which the operating agency provides a free public education. Impor- 
tant features of the legislation include: 

1. A needs assessment which involves the following: 

a. identification of the children, consistent with service priorities, who would 
benefit from preschool services; 

b. determination of a large enough concentratic ■* of children to warrant a 
preschool project; 

c. an assessment of the relative need of preschool migrant children as compared to 
school-age children; 

d. the availability of existing and appropriate preschool projects; 

e. the extent to which existing projects meet the educational needs of preschool 
children. 

(OVER) 
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2. The opportunity to coordinate with existing agencies providing preschool 
projects, such as Head Start, Even Start, Reading is Fundamental, and Healthy Start, 
as well as local programs (including Chapter 1). 

3. The possibility of supplementing existing programs with Migrant Education 
Program funds. 

4. The responsibility to provide appropriate services if none exist. 

5. The responsibility to evaluate the overall progress, including the educational 
progress, of migratory children who participate in preschool projects. 

Preschool programs are to be developed on the basis of a needs assessment. For children 
aged three and over, projects should include instruction, child development, and day care. For 
children under three, day care services are sufficient. 
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did you know that 
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Chapter 1 programs can serve handicapped children? 

Chapter 1 services must supplement, not supplant, Sprclal Education and related 
services to children with handicaps. Examples of ways to do tnis include the following: 

1. In-class 

An educational aide, tutor, or teacher can provide supplemental instructional 
assistance to Chapter 1 students who may also be handicapped during their main- 
streamed instructional activities. For example, if a handicapped student has been 
determined to be educationally deprived in language arts, the in-class tutor can provide 
assistance during the time the student is mainstreamed into language arts activities. 
This in-class tutor can work with all those in the language arts class who have been 
identified as eligible for and selected to receive Chapter 1 services. In this manner, 
there is maximum coordination with the regular classroom teacher since services are 
provided in the regular classroom and the handicapped students are not segregated from 
non-handicapped students when Chapter 1 services are provided. 

2. Multiple-funded teacher 

A special education teacher can be multiple funded by special education funds and 
Chapter 1 funds in order to teach handicapped students for a portion of the day and Chapter 1 
students for a portion of the day. In the portion of the day during which the teacher will work 
with Chapter 1 students, the teacher would be working with some of the handicapped students 
who were identified as eligible for and selected to receive Chapter 1 services. In this manner, 
there would be automatic coordination for those students in special education and Chapter 1 
since the same teacher would be providing both services. This teacher could then spend 
sufficient time with the regular teachers for coordinating Chapter 1 and regular services for 
non-handicapped Chapter 1 students (pps. 112-113, Chapter 1 Policy Manual). 



Questions regarding services to handicapped children are addressed on pages 64, 1 12, 113, 
and 1 17 of the Chapter 1 Policy Manual. 
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did you know that... PL 94-142 

requires that all children with handicaps receive special services? 



Public Law 94-142, the Education for all Handicapped Children Act passed in 
1975, requires that all children ages 3-21 yeaib with handicapping conditions receive: 

1) Non discriminatory evaluation . All children who need special education and 
related services must be identified and evaluated. There must be a comprehensive 
multidisciplinary educational assessment of the child's progress considering intellec- 
tual, social and cultural information at least every three years. 

2) Access to. a free., a ppropriate public education . Local schools must provide 
needed special services free of charge to children with handicaps. 

3) .All Individualized Education Program (IEP). The ffiP must be jointly devel- 
oped with both school and parent input and be reviewed at least annually. 

4) Education in the Least Restrictive Environment . To the maximum extent 
possible, given the nature of the child's handicap, students must be educated with 
their nonhandicapped peers in the mainstream of education. 

5) Parental due process guarantees . Parents must be able to (a) have access to 
their child's educational records, (b) obtain an independent evaluation of their child, 
(c) receive written notice before any special education placements occur, and (d) 
request a hearing to challenge any placement or program decisions with which they 
disagree. 
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did you know that., m.**? /oc« s « 

on the provision of early intervention services to handicapped or high-risk 
young children aged 0to3 and 3 to 5? 



Public Law 99-457, Title I, provides for early intervention services to handicapped or 
high-risk children from birth to age 3 in order to enhance their early development and 
minimize the risk of developmental delays. Its major reforms include the following re- 
quirements: 

1) A coordinated , multidisciplinarv a pproach . Professionals must use a coordinated, 
multidisciplinary approach covering several different agencies and specialties in order 10 
provide services to young handicapped children. 

2) Family empowerment . For children 0 to 3 years old, the law mandates an Individ- 
ual Family Service Plan (rather than just an IEP) that focuses service delivery to handi- 
capped and at-risk children within the larger context of the family unit. Parent input is 
included in decision-making. 

3) Alternative Staffing A variety of alternative staffing models and personnel prepa- 
ration models are to be developed and tried out in order to expand the ability of highly- 
trained professionals to provide m alti-disciplinary services to handicapped preschoolers in 
new ways. 

Title II of PL 99-457 mandates full educational services to all preschool age handi- 
capped children between 3 and 5 years, guaranteeing them a free, appropriate public educa- 
tion. 
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did you know that... Head Start is a 

federally funded comprehensive preschool program for children up to 
the age of compulsory school attendance from low'income families. 

In 1990, the Head Start program marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of offering 
comprehensive services to address the educational, social, nutritional, health and other 
needs of preschool-aged chMen from low-income families to assist them in beginning 
school on an equal basis with their more advantaged peers. Head Start has served more than 
1 1 million children, The program focuses on improving and expanding the child's ability to 
think, reason, and communicate clearly. In addition to promoting its students' cognitive de- 
velopment, Head Start provides hot meals, immunizations, and screening and treatment for 
vision, hearing, and other medical and dental problems. Head Start trains parents as volun- 
teers and promotes parental involvement in children's learning. 

Project Head Start has been a pioneer program for children emphasizing strong 
parental involvement ; >d comprehensive services. The program has an impressive record 
of achievement and today is a model for delivering comprehensive services to children and 
their families. 

In the House of Representatives report accompanying the Human Services Reau- 
thorization Act of 1990, Head Start students from Portland Public Schools were reported as 
less likely to be enrolled in special education classes and more likely to be enrolled in gifted 
and talented programs. Longitudinal studies by the High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation indicate that substantially fewer graduates of quality preschool programs are 
placed in remedial or special education classes, drop out of school, become involved in 
crime, or receive welfare. 

The challenge Head Start faces in the 1990's is how to balance the need to expand 
services with the need to maintain and improve quality. This challenge is further compli- 
cated by the growing complexities, needs, and demands of today's families. "Today, it is 
not a question of whether Head Start works," says Sheldon White, chairman of the Health 
and Human Services (HHS) Department panel. " T t does work. But we need to look at what 
works and why." (Report on Education Research, November 28, 1990.) 

(OVER) 
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In 1992, HHS hopes to begin a detailed examination of the Head Start program. This will 
be the most comprehensive study of Head Start since 1969. A joint Task Force for the studies, 
consisting of members from both the U.S. Department of Education and the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, has named three main goals: 

1) Strengthen transition from Head Start to school; 

2) Sustain gains made by children in Head Start and other preschool 
programs during their early years in school, and; 

3) Foster coordination of Head Start with compensatory education programs, 
especially the Chapter 1 Basic Grants and Even Start programs. 

At the December, 1990, Task Force meeting Sharon Lynn Kagan, Associate Director of the 
Bush Center for Child Development and Social Policy at Yale University spoke about transitions 
from Head Start to elementary school. To get beyond "band-aid remedies" for problems, Kagan 
suggests Head Start and public school staffs as well as community and social service providers 
examine existing barriers and become involved in developing and implementing transition initia- 
tives. 

To achieve the above objectives is to make progress toward meeting the first national 
education goal of insuring that all children in America start school ready to learn by the year 2000. 
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Ten Attributes of Successful Programs 
for Disadvantaged Children 

1 . Clear goals & objectives/high expectations 

2. Appropriate curriculum & instruction 

3. Coordination with regular program 

4. Student progress closely monitored 

5. Strong leadership 

6. Professional development & training 

7. Parent/Community involvement 

8. Positive school climate 

9. Excellence rewarded & recognized 

1 0. Evaluation results used for improvement 

[From: Initiative to improve the education of disadavantaged children . (10/90). #OMB-1801-0518, p. iii. ] 
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A Message from the Secretary : 

Not long ago, on the historic campus of the 
University of Virginia in Charlottesville, 
President Bush and the nation's governors 
met and rcdedicated themselves to excel- 
lence in education for all Americans. A call 
was made to establish national education 
goals that focused on results, accountability, 
and flexibility in the use of federal education 
resources. 

On January 31 , 1990, in an address before 
a joint session of the Congress on the state 
of the union, President Bush unveiled the 
national performance goals for education. 
The goals do not represent an attempt to 
mandate a national curriculum or to force 
specific reforms on states and local districts. 
They are designed to inspire school reform 
efforts at the federal, state, and local levels 
and by everyone involved in the education 
of our children. Only through such reforms 
can the United States retain its leadership in 
the global economy. 

These goals are ambitious, but I am 
confident that with hard work, dedication, 
and cooperation on the part of parents, 
students, teachers, administrator , and 
business and community leaders, we will 
achieve them. The challenges of the 21st 
century are already on the horizon, and we 
must ensure that our young people are 
equipped with the knowledge and skills 
necessary for active and successful partici- 
pation in the economic, political, cultural, 
and community life of our nation. 

Lauro F. Cavazos 
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Introduction 



At the historic education summit in Charlottes- 
ville five months ago, the president and 
the governors declared that "the time has 
come, for the first time in United States 
history, to establish clear national perform- 
ance goals, goals that will make us interna- 
tionally competitive." The six national edu- 
cation goals contained here are the first step 
in carrying out that commitment. 

America's educational performance must be 
second to none in the 21st century. Educa- 
tion is central to our quality of life. It is at 
the heart of our economic strength and 
security, our creativity in the arts and letters, 
our invention in the sciences, and the per- 
petuation of our cultural values. Education 
is the key to America's international 
competitiveness. 

Today, a new standard for an educated 
citizenry is required, one suitable for the 
next century. Our people must be as knowl- 
edgeable, as well-trained, as competent, and 
as inventive as those in any other nation. All 
of our people, not just a few, must be able to 
think for a living, adapt to changing environ- 
ments, and to understand the world around 
them. They must understand and accept the 
responsibilities and obligations of citizen- 
ship. They must continually learn and 
develop new skills throughout their lives. 

America can meet this challenge if our 
society is dedicated to a renaissance in 
education. We must become a nation that 
values education and learning. We must 
recognize that every child can learn, 
regardless of background or disability. 
We must recognize that education is a 
lifelong pursuit, not just an endeavor for our 
children. 
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Sweeping, fundamental changes in our edu- 
cation system must be made. Educators 
must be given greater flexibility to devise 
challenging and inspiring strategics to serve 
the needs of a diverse body of students. 
This is especially important for students 
who are at risk of academic failure — for 
the failure of these students will become the 
failure of our nation. Achieving these 
changes depends, in large part, on the 
commitment of professional educators. 
Their daily work must be dedicated to 
creating a new educational order in which 
success for all students is the first priority, 
and they must be held accountable for the 
results. 

This is not the responsibility of educators 
alone, however. All Americans have an 
important stake in the success of our 
education system, and every part of our 
society must be involved in meeting that 
challenge. Parents must be more interested 
and involved in their children's education, 
and students must accept the challenge of 
higher expectations for achievement and 
greater responsibility for their failure. In 
addition, communities, business and civic 
groups, and state, local, and federal govern- 
ment each has a vital role to play throughout 
this decade to ensure our success. 

The first step is to establish ambitious 
national education goals — performance 
goals that must be achieved if the United 
States is to remain competitive in the world 
marketplace and our citizens are to reach 
their fullest potential. These goals are about 
excellence. Meeting them will require that 
the performance of our highest achievers be 
boosted to levels that equal or exceed the 
performance of the best students anywhere. 
The performance of our lowest achievers 
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must be substantially increased far beyond 
their current performance. What our best 
students can achieve now, our average 
students must be able to achieve by the turn 
of the century. We must work to ensure that 
a significant number of students from all 
races, ethnic groups, and income levels are 
among our top performers. 

If the United States is to maintain a strong 
and responsible democracy and a prosperous 
and growing economy into the next century, 
all of our citizens must be involved in 
achieving these goals. Every citizen will 
benefit as a result. When challenged, the 
American people have always shown their 
determination to succeed. The challenge 
before us calls on each American to help 
ensure our nation's future. 
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Readiness for School 

By the year 2000, all children in America 

will start school ready to learn. 

Objectives: 

□ All disadvantaged and disabled 
children will have access to high 
quality and developmentally appro- 
priate preschool programs that help 
prepare children for school. 

□ Every parent in America will be a 
child's first teacher and devote time 
each day >elping his or her 
preschool child learn; parents will 
have access to the training and 
support they need. 

□ Children will receive the nutrition 
and health care needed to arrive at 
school with healthy minds and 
bodies, and the number of low 
birthweight babies will be signifi- 
cantly reduced through enhanced 
prenatal health systems. 
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High School Completion 

By the year 2000, the high school 
graduation rate will increase to at least 90 
percent. 



Objectives: 

□ The nauon must dramatically 
reduce its dropout rate, and 75 
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percent of those students who do 
drop out will successfully complete 
a high school degree or its equiva- 
lent 

Q The gap in high school graduation 
rates between American students 
from minority backgrounds and 
their nonminority counterparts will 
be eliminated. 
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Student Achievement and Citizenship 

By the year 2000, American students will 
leave grades four, eight, and twelve 
having demonstrated competency in 
challenging subject matter including 
English, mathematics, science, history, 
and geography; and every school in 
America will ensure that all students 
learn to use their minds well, so they may 
be prepared for responsible citizenship, 
further learning, and productive 
employment in our modern economy. 

Objectives: 

□ The academic performance of ele- 
mentary and secondary students 
will increase significantly in every 
quartile, and the distribution of 
minority students in each level will 
more closely reflect the student 
population as a whole. 

□ The percentage of students who 
demonstrate the ability to reason, 
solve problems, apply knowledge, 
and write and communicate 
effectively will increase substan- 
tially. 

□ All students will be involved in 
activities that promote ar " 



demonstrate good citizenship, 
community service, and personal 
responsibility. 

□ The percentage of students who are 
competent in more than one 
language will substantially in- 
crease. 

□ All students will be knowledgeable 
about the diverse cultural heritage 
of this nation and about the world 
community. 
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Science and Mathematics 
By the year 2000, U.S. students will be 
first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement. 

Objectives: 

□ Math and science education will be 
strengthened throughout the 
system, especially in the early 
grades. 

□ The number of teachers with a sub- 
stantive background in mathemat- 
ics and science will increase by 50 
percent. 

□ The number of United States 
undergraduate and graduate 
students, especially women and 
minorities, who complete degrees 
in mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering will increase significantly. 
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AduU Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

By the year 2000, every adult American 
will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise 
the rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Objectives: 

□ Every major American business 
will be involved in strengthening 
the connection between education 
and work. 

□ All workers will have the opportu- 
nity to acquire the knowledge and 
skills, from basic to highly techni- 
cal, needed to adapt to emerging 
new technologies, work methods, 
and markets through public and 
private educational, vocational, 
technical, workplace, or other 
programs. 

□ The number of quality programs, 
including those at libraries, that are 
designed to serve more effectively 
the needs of the growing number of 
part-time and mid-career students 
will increase substantially. 

□ The proportion of those qualified 
students, especially minorities, who 
enter college; who complete at least 
two years; and who complete their 
degree programs will increase 
substantially. 

□ The proportion of college graduates 
who demonstrate an advanced 
ability to think critically, communi- 
cate effectively, and solve prob- 
lems will increase substantially. 
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Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-Free Schools 

By the year 2000, every school in America 
will be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment conducive 
to learning. 

Objectives: 

□ Every school will implement a firm 
and fair policy on use, possession, 
and distribution of drugs and 
alcohol 

□ Parents, businesses, and commu- 
nity organization? will work 
together to ensure that the schools 
are a safe haven for all 
children. 

□ Every school district will develop a 
comprehensive K-12 drug and 
alcohol prevention education 
program. Drug and alcohol 
curriculum should be taught as an 
integral part of health education. In 
addition, community-based teams 
should be organized to provide 
students and teachers with needed 
support. 

Necessary Changes and 
Restructuring 

These goals are ambitious, yet they can and 
must be achieved. However, they cannot be 
achieved by our education system as it is 
presently constituted. Substantial, even 
radical changes will have to be made. 

Without a strong commitment and concerted 
effort on the part of every sector and every 
citizen to improve dramatically the perform- 
ance of the nation's education system and 
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each and every student, these goals will 
remain nothing more than a distant, unat- 
tainable vision. For their part, governors 
will work within their own states to develop 
strategies for restructuring their education 
systems in order to achieve the goals. 
Because states differ from one another, each 
state will approach this in a different 
manner. The president and the governors 
will work to support these state efforts and 
to recommend steps that the federal govern- 
ment, business, and community groups 
should take to help achieve these national 
goals. The nature of many of these steps is 
already clear. 

The Preschool Years 

American homes must be places of learning. 
Parents should play an active role in their 
children's early learning, particularly by 
reading to them on a daily basis. Parents 
should have access to the support and 
training required to fuifill this role, espe- 
cially in poor, undereducated families. 

In preparing young people to start school, 
both the federal and state governments 
have important roles to play, especially 
with regard to health, nutrition, and early 
childhood development Congress and the 
administration have increased maternal and 
child health coverage for all families with 
incomes up to 133 percent of the federal 
poverty line. Many states go beyond this 
level of coverage, and more are moving 
in this direction. In addition, states continue 
to develop more effective delivery systems 
or prenatal and postnatal care. However, we 
still need more prevention, testing, and 
screening, and early identification and treat- 
ment of learning disorders and disabilities. 
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The federal government should work with 
the states to develop and fully fund early 
intervention strategies for children. All 
eligible children should have access to Head 
Start, Chapter 1, or some other successful 
preschool program with strong parental 
involvement Our first priority must be to 
provide at least one year of preschool for all 
disadvantaged children. 



The School Years 

As steps are taken to better prepare children 
for schools, we must also better prepare 
schools for children. This is especially 
important for young children. Schools must 
be able to educate effectively all children 
when they arrive at the schoolhouse door, 
regardless of variations in students' interest, 
capacities, or learning styles. 

Next, our public education system must be 
fundamentally restructured in order to 
ensure that all students can meet higher 
standards. This means reorienting schools 
so they focus on results, not on procedures; 
giving each school's principal and teachers 
the discretion to make more decisions and 
the flexibility to use federal, state, and local 
resources in more productive, innovative 
ways that improve learning; providing a 
way for gifted professionals who want to 
teach to do so through alternative certifica- 
tion avenues; and giving parents more re- 
sponsibility for their children's education 
through magnet schools, public school 
choice, and other strategies. Most impor- 
tant, restructuring requires creating powerful 
incentives for performance and improve- 
ment, and real consequences for persistent 
failure. It is only by maintaining this 
balance of flexibility and accountability that 
we can truly improve our schools. 
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The federal government must sustain its 
vital role of promoting educational equity 
by ensuring access to quality education 
programs for all students regardless of race, 
national origin, sex, or handicapping condi- 
tions. Federal funds should target those 
students most in need of assistance due to 
economic disadvantage or risk of academic 
failure. 

Finally, efforts to restructure education must 
work toward guaranteeing that all students 
are engaged in rigorous programs of 
instruction designed to ensure that every 
child, regardless of background or disability, 
acquires the knowledge and skills necessary 
to succeed in a changing economy. In 
recent years, there has been an increased 
commitment to mathematics and science 
improvement programs. The federal 
government should continue to enhance 
financial assistance to state and local 
governments for effective programs in these 
areas. Likewise, there has been a greater 
federal emphasis on programs that target 
youth at risk of school failure and dropping 
out. The federal government should 
continue to enhance funding and seek 
strategies to help states in their efforts to 
seek solutions to these problems. 

Improving elementary and secondary 
student achr^ment will not require a 
national cu im, but it will require that 
the nation invest in developing the skills and 
knowledge of our educators and equipping 
our schools with up-to-date technology. The 
quality of teachers and teaching is essential 
to meeting our goals. We must have well- 
prepared teachers, and we must increase the 
number of qualified teachers in critical 
shortage areas, including rural and urban 
schools, specialized fields such as foreign 
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languages, mathematics and science, and 
from minority groups. 

Policies must attract and keep able teachers 
who reflect the cultural diversity of our 
nation. Policies that shape how our educa- 
tors are prepared, certified, rewarded, 
developed, and supported on the job must be 
consistent with efforts to restructure the 
education system and ensure that every 
school is capable of teaching all of our 
children to think and reason. Teachers and 
other school leaders must not only be out- 
standing, the schools in which they work 
must also be restructured to utilize both pro- 
fessional talent and technology to improve 
student learning and teacher- and system- 
productivity. 

The After-School Years 

Comprehensive, well-integrated lifelong 
learning opportunities must be created for a 
world in which three of four new jobs will 
require more than a high school education; 
workers with only high school diplomas 
may face the prospect of declining incomes; 
and most workers will change their jobs ten 
or eleven times over their lifetime. 

In most states, the present system for deliv- 
ering adult literacy services is fractured and 
inadequate. Because the United States has 
far higher rates of adult functional illiteracy 
than other advanced countries, a first step is 
to establish in each state a public-private 
partnership to create a functionally literate 
work force. 

In some other countries, government 
policies and programs are carefully coordi- 
nated with private sector activities to create 
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effective apprenticeship and job training 
activities. By contrast, the United States has 
a multilayered system of vocational and 
technical schools, community colleges, and 
specific training programs funded from 
multiple sources and subject to little 
coordination. These institutions need to be 
restructured so they fit together more 
sensibly and effectively to give all adults 
access to flexible and comprehensive 
programs that meet their needs. Every 
major business must work to provide 
appropriate training and education opportu- 
nities to prepare employees for the 21st 
century. 

Finally, a larger share of our population, 
especially those from working class, poor, 
and minority backgrounds, must be helped 
to attend and remain in college. The cost of 
a college education, as a percentage of 
median family income, has approximately 
tripled in a generation. That means more 
loans, scholarships, and work-study opportu- 
nities are needed. The federal government's 
role in ensuring access for qualified students 
is critical. At the same time, the higher 
education system must use existing re- 
sources far more productively than it does at 
present and must be held more accountable 
for what students do or do not learn. The 
federal government will continue to examine 
ways to reduce students' increasing debt 
burden and to address the proper balance 
between grant and loan programs. 

Assessment 

National education goals will be meaning- 
less unless progress toward meeting them is 
measured accurately and adequately, and 
reported to the American people. Doing a 
good job of assessment and reporting 
requires the resolution of three issues. 
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First, what students need to know must be 
defined. In some cases, there is a solid 
foundation on which to build. For example, 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics and the Mathematical Sciences 
Education Board have done important work 
in defining what all students must *now and 
be able to do in order to be mathematically 
competent. A major effort for science has 
been initiated by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. These 
efforts must be expanded and extended to 
other subject areas. 

Second, when it is clear what students need 
to know, it must be determined whether they 
know it. There have been a number of 
important efforts to improve our ability to 
measure student learning at the state and 
national levels. This year for the first time, 
the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) will collect data on student 
performance on a state-by-state basis for 
thirty-eight states. Work is under way to 
develop a national assessment of adult 
literacy. These and other efforts must be 
supported and strengthened. 

The governors urge the National Assessment 
Governing Board to begin woric to set 
national performance goals in the subject 
areas in which NAEP will be administered. 
This does not mean establishing standards 
for individual competence; rathei , it requires 
determining how to set targets for increases 
in the percentage of students performing at 
the higher levels of the NAEP scales. 

Third, measurements must be accurate, 
comparable, appropriate, and constructive. 
Placement decisions for young children 
should not be made on the basis of standard- 
ized tests. Achievement tests must not 
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simply measure minimum competencies, but 
also higher levels of reading, writing, 
speaking, reasoning, and problem-solving 
skills. And in comparing America's 
achievement with that of other countries, it 
is essential that international comparisons 
are reliable. In addition, appropriate, 
nationally directed research, demonstration, 
data collection, and innovation should be 
maintained and recognized as a set of core 
responsibilities of the federal government in 
education. That role needs to be strength- 
ened in cooperation with the states. 

The president and the governors agree that 
while we do not need a new data-gathering 
agency, we do need a bipartisan group to 
oversee the process of determining and 
developing appropriate measurements and 
reporting on the progress toward meeting the 
goals. This process should stay in existence 
until at least the year 2000 so that we assure 
ten full years of effort toward meeting the 
goals. 

A Challenge 

These national education goals are not the 
president's goals or the governors' goals; 
they are the nation's goals. 

These education goals are the beginning, not 
the end, of the process. Governors are 
committed to working within their own 
states to review state education goals and 
performance levels in light of these national 
goals. States are encouraged to adjust state 
goals according to this review and to expand 
upon national goals where appropriate. The 
president and the governors challenge every 
family, school, school district, and commu- / 
nity to adopt these national goals as their 
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own, and establish other goals that reflect 
the particular circumstances and challenges 
they face as America approaches the 2 1st 
century. 
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Standards for Early Literacy Development 
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'the following excerpts are from a Joint Statement of Concerns about Present Practices in 
Prefirst Grade Reading Instruction and Recommendations for Improvement prepared by the Early 
Childhood and Literacy Development Committee of the International Reading Association and 
endorsed by: 

• The Association for Childhood Education International (ACEI), 

• The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD), 

• The International Reading Association (IRA), 

• The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), 

• The National Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP), and 

• The National Council cf Teachers of English (NCTE). 



Literacy learning begins in infancy. Children have many experiences with oral 
and written language before they come to school. 

► Children have had many experiences from which they build ideas 
about the functions and uses of oral and written language. 

► Children have a command of language and of processes for learning and 
using language. 

^ Many children can differentiate between drawing and writing. 

► Many children are reading environmental print, such as road signs, 
grocery labels, and fast food signs. 

► Many children associate books with reading. 

^ Many children expect that reading and writing will be sense-making 
activities. 
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Standards for Early Literacy Development 
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Basic premises of a sound prefirst grade reading program: 

► Reading and writing at school should permit children to build upon their 
already existing knowledge of oral and written language. 

► Learning should take place in a supportive environment where children can 
build a positive attitude toward themselves and toward language and literacy. 

► For optional learning, teachers should involve children actively in many 
meaningful, functional language experiences, including speaking, listening, 
writing, and reading. 

► Teachers of young children should be prepared in ways that acknowledge 
differences in language and cultural backgrounds, and should emphasize 
reading as an integral part of the language arts as well as of the total cur- 
riculum. 

Recommendations 

1. Build instruction on what the child already knows about oral language, 
reading, and writing. Focus on meaningful experiences and 
meaningful language rather than on isolated skill development. 

2. Respect the language the child brings to school, and use it as a base 
for language and literacy activities. 

3. Ensure feelings of success for all children, helping them to see them- 
selves as people who enjoy exploring both oral and written language. 

4. Provide reading experiences a* an integrated part of the communication 
process, which includes speaking, listening and writing, as well as art, 
math, and music. 

5. Encourage children's first attempts at writing, without concern for the 
proper formation of letters or correct conventional spelling. 

6. Encourage risk taking in first attempts at reading and writing, and 
accept what appear to be errors as part of children's natural growth 
and development. 
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7. Use reading materials that are familiar or predictable, such as well 
known stories, as they provide children with a sense of control and 
confidence in their ability to learn. 

8. Present a model for children to emulate. In the classroom, teachers 
should use language appropriately, listen and respond to children's 
talk, and engage in their own reading and writing. 

9. Take time regularly to read to children from a wide variety of poetry, 
fiction, and nonfiction. 

10. Provide time regularly for children's independent reading and writing. 

11. Foster children's affective and cognitive development by providing 
them with opportunities to communicate what they know, think, and 
feel. 



12. Use developmentally and culturally appropriate procedures for 
evaluation, ones that are based on the objectives of the program, and 
that consider each child's total development. 

13. Make parents aware of the reasons for a broader language program at 
school and provide them with ideas for activities to carry out at home. 

14. Alert parents to the limitations of formal assessments and standardized 
tests of prefirst graders' reading and writing skills. 

15. Encourage children to be active participants in the learning process 
rather than passive recipients, by using activities that allow for 
experimentation with talking, listening, writing, and reading. 

[Adapted from: Strickland, D. S., & Morrow, L. M. (Eds.). (1989). Emerging literacy: Young children learn to read 
and write. Newark, DE: International Reading Association.] 
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Background Information 

The National Association for the Ed- 
ucation of Young Children (NAEYC) 
and the National Association of Early 
Childhood Specialists in State Depart- 
ments of Education (NAECS/SDE) 
jointly developed these guidelines to 
inform decisions about curriculum 
content and assessment in programs 
serving children 3 through 8 years of 
age. The purpose of this document is 
to guide teachers and supervisors to: 
(1) make informed decisions about ap- 
propriate curriculum content and as- 
sessment, (2) evaluate existing cur- 
riculum and assessment practices, and 



(3) advocate for more appropriate ap- 
proaches. This document is designed 
to assist teachers and administrators 
with only one part of their complex 
jobs— their important roles as cur- 
riculum decision makers and evaluators. 

Curriculum decisions not only in- 
volve questions about how children 
learn, but also what learning is appro- 
priate and when it is best learned 
(Kate, 1989). In addition, the way learn- 
ing is assessed directly influences what 
is taught and when it is expected to be 
learned. Therefore, these guidelines 
address both curriculum and assess* 
ment. The early childhood profession 
believes that curriculum and assess- 



ment should be planned based on the 
best knowledge of theory and research 
about how children develop and learn, 
with attention given to individual chil- 
dren's needs and interests in relation 
to program goals. 

Curriculum is an organized frame- 
work that delineates the content chil- 
dren are to learn, the processes 
through which children achieve the 
identified curricular goals, what teach- 
ers do to help children achieve these 
goals, and the context in which teach- 
ing and learning occur. The early 
childhood profession defines cur* 
riculum in its broadest sense, en- 
compassing prevailing theories, ap- 
proaches, and models. Assessment is 
the process of observing, recording 
and otherwise documenting the work 
children do and how they do it, as a 
basis (or a variety of educational deci- 
sions that affect the child, including 
planning for groups and individual 
children, and communicating with par- 
ents. Assessment encompasses the 
marry forms of evaluation available to 
educational decision makers. Assess- 
ment in the service of curriculum and 
learning requires teachers to observe 



It is important to explain how the scope of these guidelines, for 3- through 8-year- 
olds, was determined. NAEYC defines "early childhood" as birth through age 8. We 
have not changed our position that education begins at birth. However, curriculum 
and assessment for infants and toddlers looks different from what is described here. 
In fact, many infant specialists object to the use of the word "curriculum" with 
infants Because this document is a joint position statement of NAEYC and NAECSl 
SDE and we assume one of its primary audiences will be public school personnel, 
we originally conceived the document to address the age range of 4- through 
8-year-olds to be compatible with the early childhood unit concept recommended 
by the National Association of State Boards of Education (1988). We chose to 
expand the scope to address 3-year-olds in anticipation of future trends toward 
increased educational services for this age group in public schoob, Head Start, and 
child care programs. 
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and analyze regularly what the children 
are doing in light of the content goals 
and the learning processes. 



The need for guidelines 

The decade of the 1980s saw numer- 
ous calls for widespread school reform, 
with changes recommended in teacher 
education, graduation requirements, 
school structure, and accountability 
measures. With the advent of the 
1990s, school refor.; finally took on the 
essential question: what to teach 
(Rothman, 1989). Critiques of pre- 
vailing curriculum content and meth- 
ods and calls for sweeping change 
were issued by national organizations 
representing the subject-matter dis- 
ciplines and administrators including 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (1989). the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science (1989), the International Read- 
ing Association (1989). the National 
Council of Teachers of English (Lloyd- 
Jones & Lunsford, 1989), the National 
Commission for the Social Studies 
(1989), the National Association of El- 
ementary School Principals (1990), the 
National Association of State Boards of 
Education (1988). and the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment (1989), among others. The 
early childhood profession represented 
by the National Association for the Ed- 
ucation of Young Children (NAEYC) en- 
tered the educational reform debate by 
issuing influential position statements 
defining developmentally appropriate 
practices for young children (Brede- 
kamp. 1987). 

These reports reflect a growing con- 
sensus that the traditional scope and 
sequence approach to curriculum with 
its emphasis on drill and practice of 
isolated, academic skills does not re- 
lied current knowledge of human 
learning and fails to produce students 
who possess the kind of higher-order 
thinking and problem-solving abilities 
that will be needed in the 21st century. 
Past success in improving basic skills 
in the 3 Rs has not been matched by 
success in improving reading com- 
prehension, writing fluency, or math 
problem-solving ability. In addition, it 
is evident that our schools are failing 
to produce future generations with 
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even a working knowledge of the natu- 
ral, physical, and social sciences, much 
less the kinds of minds that will create 
new knowledge in these areas. Specif- 
ically, these national organizations call 
for schooling to place greater emphasis 
on: active, hands-on learning; con- 
ceptual learning that leads to under- 
standing along with acquisition of 
basic skills; meaningful, relevant learn- 
ing experiences; interactive teaching 
and cooperative teaming; and a broad 
range of relevant content, integrated 
across traditional subject matter divi- 
sions. At the same time, these organi- 
zations unanimously criticize rote 
memorization, drill and practice on iso- 
lated academic skills, teacher lecture, 
and repetitive seatwork. 

Along with calling for change in cur- 
riculum, major national organizations 
have raised concerns about the nega- 
tive effects of traditional methods of 
evaluation, particularly standardized 
paper-and-pencil, multiple-choice 
achievement tests. There is increasing 
recognition that curriculum reform 
must be accompanied by testing re- 
form. National organizations are now 
calling for more performance-based 
assessments that align with current 
views of curriculum and more accu- 
rately reflect children's learning (Fair- 
Test, 1990; Kamii, 1990; NCTM, 1989; 
NAEYC, 1988; NAECS SDE, 1987; 
National Commission on Testing and 
Public Policy. 1990). 

The emerging consensus about 
needed curriculum and assessment 
reform is very encouraging, but has 
been slow to result in real change 
in curriculum and assessment practices 
in the early grades. The basic problem 
is that in some ways current curricu- 
lum does not demand enough of chil- 
dren, and in other ways it demands 
too much of the wrong thing. On one 
hand, the accountability movement 
with its emphasis on standardized test 
scores has narrowed the curriculum 
to those basic skills that can be eas- 
ily measured on multiple choice tests, 
thus diminishing the intellectual chal- 
lenge for many children. This narrow 
focus also leads to children's being 
drilled on content that is devoid 
of meaning for many children. On the 
other hand, current curriculum expec- 
tations in the early years of schooling 
often are not appropriate for the age 
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groups served. Overemphasis on stan- 
dardized test scores has contributed to 
a curriculum in which next grade ex- 
pectations of mastery of basic skills 
are routinely pushed down to the previ- 
ous grade (Shepard & Smith. 1988). As 
a result, what used to be taught in 
first grade is now routinely taught in 
kindergarten and what used to be 
taught in kindergarten appears on 
the entrance test for admittance to 
school, The trend toward drill and 
practice on isolated academic skills 
in kindergarten and first grade has 
trickled down further to programs for 
3- and 4-year-olds. As a result, the 
early school experiences of many chil- 
dren are marred by unnecessary 
struggle and failure. 

The most common solutions to the 
problem of early school failure- 
testing children for kindergarten entry 
and placement, raising the entrance 
age to kindergarten, adding an extra, 
"transitional" year between kindergar- 
ten and first grade, or retaining chil- 
dren in preschool, kindergarten or first 
grade (as many as 20 to 30°o in some 
districts) — are all veiled attempts to 
obtain an older, more capable cohort 
of children at each grade level. These 
strategies reveal the fact that current 
curriculum expectations do not match 
the developmental level of the children 
for whom the grade is intended. In effect, 
these strategies blame the victims, the 
children, rather than confronting the real 
problem— an inappropriate curriculum. 

Since major national organizations 
have issued position statements on 
curriculum and evaluation that are 
congruent with the early childhood 
profession's positions, what is the 
rationale for developing this set of 
guidelines for early childhood cur- 
riculum and assessment? NAEYCs pre- 
viously published positions (Brede- 
kamp, 1987) provide clear guidance 
about how to teach young children, 
but are less specific about content, 
what to teach. In implementing devel- 
opmentally appropriate practice, 
teachers and administrators must 
make decisions about what to teach 
and when, and how to best assess that 
learning has taken place. This docu- 
ment is designed to help guide those 
important decisions about curriculum 
content and assessment. 
The development of guidelines for 
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curriculum content and assessment is 
a challenging task. As professionals, we 
place great value on individualization. 
Justifiably, we refuse to dictate cur- 
riculum because good curriculum must 
be individually appropriate to the 
needs and interests of the children in a 
program. In addition, it must be cul- 
turally salient and locally relevant and 
meaningful in the context of a specific 
community. Historically, early child- 
hood educators have hesitated to offi- 
cially address the issue of curriculum 
because we place great value on 
emergent curriculum, what successful 
teachers do in conjunction with and in 
response to children. However, others 
have not hesitated to fill the void 
(Bennett, 1988; Hirsch, 1987). Most of- 
ten, curriculum decisions are abdi- 
cated to commercial textbook pub- 
lishers, distributors of packaged 
curricula, and developers of standard- 
ized tests. These practices have been 
disastrous for children and can no 
longer go unchallenged. When policies 
and practices are necessary to "pro- 
tect" children from school and when 
kindergarten and first grade are rou- 
tinely described as "aversive environ- 
ments,' something is seriously wrong 
with the curriculum. 

Curriculum development should take 
into account the many sources of 
curriculum: child development knowl- 
edge, individual characteristics of 
children, the knowledge base of var- 
ious disciplines, the values of our 
culture, parents' desires, and the 
knowledge children need to function 
competently in our society (Spodek, 
1988; 1977; in press). The task 
of developing curriculum is made 
more difficult by the fact that 
these diverse sources of curriculum 
may be in conflict with one anoth* r. 
For example, the values and priori- 
ties of parents and the community are 
significant factors to be considered in 
determining what should be learned; 
however, parents and the community 
will not necessarily agree on all goals. 
The expertise of early childhood pro- 
fessionals should also influence deci- 
sions about appropriate goals for 
children (Katz, 1989). To some extent 
curriculum decisions represent a nego- 
tiation process with parent and com- 
munity expectations about what is 
taught influenced by professional ex- 
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pertise about how to te^ch and when 
content is appropriate, 

Content versus process: The 
curriculum debate 

In establishing guidelines for cur- 
riculum, it iS advisable to heed the 
warnings of Eisner and Vallance (1974) 
against the three most common fal- 
lacies that mark curriculum debate. 
One fallacy is to emphasize process to 
the exclusion of content, placing ut- 
most importance on how children 
learn, rather than what they learn. The 
opposite error is to emphasize content 
over process, assuming that there is a 
body of content that all students 
should master and that emphasizing 
content is necessary to ensure aca- 
demic rigor. A logical extension of this 
argument leads to the third fallacy: that 
there is a universal curriculum that is 
"best" for all children. 

Early childhood education covers a 
broad age-span. For example, programs 
for 3- and 4-year-olds tend to em- 
phasize process rather than content. As 
a result, in evaluating early childhood 
programs, it quickly becomes apparent 
that the "curriculum" may vary from 
the intellectually important to the triv- 
ial. At the other end of the early child- 
hood continuum, many primary grade 
schools have stressed the acquisition 
of content, primarily basic academic 
skills and only recently have some be- 
gun to emphasize the development of 
learning processes such as writing, 
thinking, and problem solving. Finally, 
early childhood professional organiza- 
tions are so opposed to the specter of 
one best curriculum, that in the past, 
we have avoided the task of defining 
appropriate curriculum. 

The fact remains that the question of 
which is more important, content or 
process, is really a moot point. In order 
to write, think, or solve problems, 
learners must have something to write 
about, to think about, or some real 
problem to solve. In short, these im- 
portant learning processes require 
content. Similarly, content cannot be 
learned without learning processes be- 
ing engaged; the question is more one 
of the effectiveness or value of the 
learning processes. The content versus 
process debate should be put to rest 
since "any form of learning can deal 



with the intellectually trivial as well as 
the intellectually significant" (Eisner & 
Vallance, p. 14) and "no matter how 
well something is taught, if it is not 
worth teaching, it is not worth teaching 
well" (Eisner, 1990, p. 524). 

In developing these guidelines, 
NAEYC and NAECS/SDE acknowledge 
the importance of rich, meaningful 
content in a program of development- 
ally appropriate teaching practices. We 
draw on prevailing theories of devel- 
opment and learning lo guide process, 
and we look to well-established tradi- 
tions in curriculum theory to support 
decisions about appropriate content. 
We do not advocate any one model 
curriculum. Instead, we offer guide- 
lines — a framework for decision 
making— about appropriate curriculum 
content and assessment. 

Curriculum planning: A 
metaphor 

There are many legitimate ap- 
proaches to curriculum planning just 
as there are many ways to plan a 
menu. For example, in meal planning, 
one can be guided by knowledge of 
nutrition derived from theory and re- 
search. Meals planned from this per- 
spective will undoubtedly be nourish- 
ing. However, without attention given 
to the interests and preferences of 
the diner, the nourishing meal may go 
uneaten. Some menus are based sim- 
ply on what the eaters like. Again, 
without attention to nutritional needs, 
the meal may be consumed but pro- 
vide less value. Some menus are 
planned by flipping through the cook- 
book and picking what sounds inter- 
esting or fun. Again, this random ap- 
proach may or may not result in 
healthy outcomes. Lastly, many meals 
are planned by going to the cupboard 
and seeing what is there. If the food 
on hand is fresh and nutritious, the 
outcome may by chance be positive. 
However, if only junk food is avail- 
able, the meal will be composed of 
empty calories. 

As in menu planning, curriculum can 
be derived from many sources and the 
outcomes can vary enormously. Cur- 
riculum should be based on sound 
theoretical principles of how children 
develop and learn, but it must also be 
derived from the needs and interests of 
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individual children if it is to be fully 
effective. For example, if food is served 
that is very different from children's 
experiences at home, they may reject it 
and fail to obtain its nutritional bene- 
fits, The same result may occur when 
curriculum is not relevant to children's 
family backgrounds and cultures. 

Overemphasis on preferences and 
interests, however, in the absence ol 
clear goals and objectives, can lead to 
haphazard curriculum planning that 
may or may not achieve worthwhile 
outcomes, Too often, early childhood 
programs have been criticized as in- 
effective learning environments be- 
cause they have emphasized children's 
play without articulating the goals for 
children, the value of play for learning, 
or the essential role of the teacher in 
planning the environment and facili- 
tating learning through play. A fine bal- 
ance must be achieved in planning cur- 
riculum for young children. On the one 
hand, teachers may err by not doing 
enough planning to stimulate chil- 
dren's learning (the milling around 
model), but if their activity is dictated 
by the plans, the teacher may fail to 
adapt to individual differences and in- 
terests (Jones, 1989). 

Unfortunately, the cookbook ap- 
proach is all too common in early 
childhood programs. In fact, activity 
books abound that frequently serve as 
the only curriculum guide. As in menu 
planning, the individual recipes may be 
appropriate and valuable, but without a 
framework and organization, they may 
fail to provide the opportunity lor rich 
conceptual development that is likely 
with a more coherent, thoughtful ap- 
proach. Lastly, M curriculum" may be 
implemented using the cupboard ap- 
proach. This approach is totally de- 
pendent on the appropriateness of the 
available materials and activities. If 
they are basically age-appropriate, 
then the result is not harmful, but not 
optimal. If they are inappropriate and 
even trivial as is much of available 
commercial curricula, then they are a 
waste of children's and teacher's time. 

Curriculum should be planned based 
on the best knowledge of theory, re- 
search, and practice about how chil- 
dren develop and learn with attention 
given to the individual needs and in- 
terests in a group in relation to pro- 



gram goals. A brief discussion of that 
knowledge base follows, 

Theoretical framework 

"What does it mean to approach chil- 
dren developmentally? It means that 
we recognize the child's changing ca- 
pacities, and that we recognize that a 
child has the capacity for change " 
(Garbarino, 1989, p 30) 

Decisions about appropriate cur- 
riculum and assessment inevitably de- 
rive from a particular perspective or 
theoretical framework. These guidelines 
are based on specific assumptions about 
how children learn and develop and also 
on relevant theories of curriculum that 
guide decisions about what is important 
to I earn and when. The purpose of this 
section is to make explicit the theoret- 
ical framework or belief system that un- 
derlies the guidelines, 

How children learn: 
Theoretical perspectives on 
development and learning 

All educators have a belief system, 
whether explicit or implicit, about how 
children learn and what they should be 
learning that guides and influences 
their practice. Theories are useful be- 
cause they help teachers understand 
why they do what they do and explain 
why something happens, There are 
many theories ol learning and devel- 
opment that explain various phenom- 
ena, Many early childhood professionals 
have found some theories, such as those 
developed by Piaget (1952), Vygotsky 
(1978), and Erikson (1963) more com- 
prehensive and explanatory, and there- 
fore more useful than others. It is these 
theories that inform this document. 

Learning is such a complex human 
activity that no one theory entirely ex- 
plains it, To some extent, the com- 
plexity of learning results in part from 
the fact that there are different kinds of 
knowledge which have been variously 
described by different theorists. One 
framework for categorizing knowledge 
is provided by Piaget (1952) He differ- 
entiates physical, logical-mathematical, 
and social-conventional knowledge as 
determined by the source of the 
knowledge. The source of physical 
knowledge is external observable real- 



ity such as when a ball rolls down an 
incline; the source of logical- 
mathematical knowledge is the rela- 
tionships mentally constructed inside 
the individual as in classifying or se- 
quencing where the system originates 
in the classifiers head, not in the ob- 
jects themselves; finally, the source of 
social-conventional knowledge is the 
agreed-upon conventions ol society 
such as the days of the week, holidays, 
names given to numerals and the al- 
phabet (Kamii, 1990). 

Vygotsky (1978) also provides a use- 
ful framework lor categorizing and, 
therefore, understanding the nature of 
knowledge, He distinguishes spon- 
taneous concepts from school-learned 
concepts, Spontaneous concepts are 
those that the child discovers through 
direct experience, such as that adding 
ice cubes to water makes it colder; 
these are concepts that the child con- 
structs mentally without need of in- 
struction from adults. On the contrary, 
school-related or scientific concepts 
originate in the culture and represent 
the body of knowledge from past gen- 
erations; for example, the Fahrenheit 
scale informs us that ice freezes at 32 
degrees, while the Celsius scale names 
the freezing point at zero. It would be 
virtually impossible for each genera- 
tion of learners to construct this type 
of knowledge from direct, personal ex- 
perience; instead its origin is in the 
soci J experience that occurs in school 
(Strauss, 1987). 

Vygotsky's school-learned concepts 
are analagous to Piagefs social- 
conventional knowledge, just as 
Vygotsky's notion of spontaneous con- 
cepts parallels Fiaget's view of con- 
struction ol knowledge. These frame- 
works are useful in helping educators 
conceptualize the nature ol learning, 
but it is important to emphasize that in 
real life, these types of learning are in- 
terrelated. For instance, in becoming 
literate, children do not construct their 
own language system: even their most 
inventive writing ref!°cts principles of 
the language of their culture. What 
they personally construct is their un* 
derstanding of the relationships that 
constitute the reading or writing proc- 
ess. A major contributor to early school 
failure is submersion of non-English 
speaking children into classrooms 
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where the children's own culture and 
language background are neither incor- 
porated nor valued. 

The theories of Piaget and Vygotsky 
do not explain everything educators 
need to know about learning, but they 
are very useful in helping to overcome 
the artificial dichotomies that too often 
arise within the field of early childhood 
education. The curriculum debate over 
content versus process, described ear- 
lier, is really symptomatic of the fact 
that early childhood educators tend to 
emphasize spontaneous, constructed 
knowledge while traditional public ed- 
ucation tends to consider only school- 
learned, social-conventional knowledge 
as legitimate learning. The content em- 
phasis identifies a variety of content 
and tends to assume the process of 
teacher-directed instruction; the proc- 
ess emphasis identifies a variety of 
processes including child-initiated 
learning and mostly assumes the con- 
tent. Each of these positions can inform 
the other so that ideally, curriculum in- 
corporates both rich, meaningful con- 
tent and interactive child-centered 
learning processes. 

The nature of learning should inform 
the practice of teaching. Again, the arti- 
ficial dichotomy between spontaneous, 
constructed learning and school- 
related learning is reflected in argu- 
ments over child-initiated versus 
teacher-directed instruction. The fact 
is that children construct important 
learning, particularly physical and 
logical-mathematical knowledge, 
through child-initiated, spontaneous 
activity. But they also learn a great 
deal from adults. For example, lan- 
guage learning begins in the parent- 
child relationship; and language is the 
essential prerequisite for communica- 
tion (Smith-Burke. 1985). Rather than 
dichotomizing aspects of learning and' 
or teaching, the teaching-learning proc- 
ess is better characterized as an 
interactive process. Following is a sum- 
mary of the basic assumptions about 
learning and teaching as an interactive 
process that inform this document. 

• Children learn best when their 
physical needs are met and they 
feel psychologically safe and secure. 

Appropriate curriculum does not vio- 
late, but rather respects children's bio- 
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logical needs. For example, in appro- 
priate programs children are not 
required to sit and attend to paperwork 
or listen to adult lectures for extended 
periods of time because such activity is 
at odds with children's biological 
needs. Likewise, the curriculum pro- 
vides for active physical play and 
periods of more restful, quiet activity 
since this pattern is compatible with 
children's physical needs. 

In addition to meeting children's 
physical needs, adults ensure an envi- 
ronment in which children feel safe, 
secure, and accepted. The social and 
economic conditions in which many 
American children live today intensify 
the need for programs to support chil- 
dren's social and emotional develop- 
ment, Children need to know that 
school is a safe place, where adults will 
protect and support them, and where 
they can be happy, comfortable, and 
relaxed. If children experience stress- 
related symptoms such as stomach- 
aches, headaches, or sleeping dis- 
ruptions, or simply do not want to go 
to school, then the school may not be 
meeting their need for psychological 
safety. Additionally, the degree to 
which children perceive continuity be- 
tween their school and home experi- 
ences, a connectedness between the 
culture of the school and the culture of 
their family, influences the degree to 
which children feel psychologically 
safe in out-of-home environments. 
When parents are meaningfully in- 
volved in the program, the program 's 
more likely to provide an effective 
learning environment for all children. 

• Children construct knowledge* 

A child's mind is not a miniature 
model of an adult's, nor is it an empty 
vessel that gradually fills with infor- 
mation. From infancy, children are men- 
tally and physically active, struggling to 
make sense of the world. Children are 
continually acting on and organizing ex- 
periences mentally, whether they are 
social experiences with adults and other 
children or physical experiences with 
objects. In short, children construct their 
own knowledge through repeated expe- 
riences involving interaction with people 
and materials (Piaget, 1952). Knowledge 
is constructed as a result of dynamic in- 



teractions between the individual and 
the physical and social environments. 

The child's active experimentation is 
analogous to spontaneous research; in 
a sense, the child discovers knowledge. 
Central to experimentation is making 
"constructive errors" that are neces- 
sary to mental development. We know 
that children construct knowledge be- 
cause they possess so many ideas that 
adults do not teach them (DeVries and 
Kohlberg, 1990). These "errors' 1 or "in- 
correct" ideas from the adults view- 
point, reflect children's developing at- 
tempts to understand relationships and 
form concepts based on their own ex- 
periences. When a 3-year-old inquires 
about a neighbor woman's husband, 
"What's your daddy's name?," she 
demonstrates her construction of 
knowledge. No one has told her that 
the man is the woman's father. From 
her limited experience, she defines 
men we live with as daddies. For all 
children, ideas, objects, relationships, 
and experiences become meaningful 
because of the interpretation the child 
gives them. 

Studies of children's emerging liter- 
acy clearly demonstrate that children 
actively construct their un 2rstanding 
of written language (Ferreiro & Te- 
berosky, 1982; Teale & Sulzby, 1986). 
When a 4-year-old makes four scrib- 
bles on the page and rereads, "This is 
my house," when a 5-year-old writes 
VESAB and reads, "This is a birthday" 
or when a 6-year-old puts a dash be- 
tween each word she writes in her 
journal, these children display evi- 
dence of their internal construction of 
writing. They are not reproducing writ- 
ing behaviors they have seen because 
adults do not write this way; these "er- 
rors" reflect their active construction 
of the writing process. 

Children need to form their own hy- 
potheses and keep trying them out 
through mental actions and physical 
manipulations — observing what hap- 
pens, comparing their findings, asking 
questions, and discovering answers. 
When objects and events resist the 
working model that the child has men- 
tally constructed, the child is forced to 
adjust the model or alter the mental 
structures to account for the new in- 
formation. Throughout childhood, 
these mental structures are continually 
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being reshaped, expanded, and reorgan- 
ized by new experiences. In the example 
on page 25, the 3-year-old girl gradually 
comes to understand that there are many 
categories of males in families, including 
fathers, brothers, husbands, uncles, and 
grandfathers, as she hears about and ex- 
periences different family structures. 
Similarly, our budding writers will change 
their writing strategies over time as their 
literacy teaming develops. Children's un- 
derstanding of concepts is facilitated by 
providing repeated experiences and real 
problems to solve so they can see con- 
tradictions between their thinking and 
the reality of the world. 



• Children learn through social in- 
teraction with adults and other 
children. 

The healthy development of young 
children begins in a relationship with 
another human being, the parent-child 
relationship being the primary example 
of social interaction through which 
very young children develop and learn. 
It is well recognized that disruptions in 
early attachment relationships often 
lead to general social and emotional 
difficulties (Garbarino, 1989). However, 
the importance of social relationships 
to cognitive development should not 
be underestimated. For example, lan- 
guage development is fundamental to 
learning and language development re- 
quires social interaction. 

According to Vygotsky (1981), the 
development of higher order mental 
functions such as conceptualization 
begins in social interaction and then is 
internalized psychologically. Most 
adults can think of situations where 
they did not really understand some- 
thing until after they had discussed it 
with several people. At other times, we 
find that we really do not own a con- 
cept until we have articulated it to 
someone else. This kind of learning 
through social interaction is important 
throughout life, but essential for chil- 
dren who need to test the mental hy- 
potheses they construct against the 
thinking of other people. 

The vital role of teachers and other 
adults is to support children's devel- 
opment, both in terms of their actual 
development and their potential. 
Vygotsky (1978) uses the term, "zone 



of proximal development" to describe 
the level of development where the 
child can function with the assistance 
of adults or more capable peers, the 
level beyond where the child is able to 
function independently. The principle 
of learning is that children can do 
things first in a supportive context and 
then later independently and in a vari- 
ety of contexts. The support of adults 
and more competent peers provides 
the necessary assistance or "scaffold" 
that enables the child to move to the 
next level of independent functioning. 
The teacher's role is one of supporting, 
guiding, and facilitating development 
and learning, as opposed to the tradi- 
tional view of teaching as transmission 
of knowledge* 

Social interaction is necessary for in- 
tellectual development, but it is also 
necessary for children to develop 
social competence and self-esteem. 
Social interaction calls for reciprocity, 
mutual respect, and cooperation; that 
is, the adjustment of individual differ- 
ences in beliefs, ideas, perspectives 
and intentions to create mutually ac- 
ceptable rules and conventions (Piaget, 
1932; Erikson, 1963). All these capa- 
bilities are related to school success 
and are required of full participants in 
a democracy. 

• Children's learning reflects a re- 
curring cycle that begins in aware- 
ness, and moves to exploration, to 
inquiry, and finally, to utilization. 

Any new learning by children (or 
adults) follows a relatively predictable 
pattern or cycle. To learn anything 
new, we must first become aware of 
the phenomenon. Awareness is gener- 
ated from experience. Children can 
only become interested in objects, 
events, or people if they are aware that 
they exist and have had some experi- 
ence with them. The next step in the 
cycle of learning is exploration. If chil- 
dren are really to know about and un- 
derstand something, they must explore 
it. Exploration is the process of figuring 
out the components of what is being 
learned, by whatever means possible, 
usually employing the various senses 
(seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, 
and tasting). Children must have direct, 
hands-on experience with the content 
in order to make it personally mean- 



ingful. This meaning will be governed 
by their own rules and views of the 
world, but is an important step toward 
true understanding, Awareness and ex- 
ploration are essential to the learning 
process, but more is needed for com- 
plete understanding. Children's own 
rule systems muat eventually be 
adapted to conform to the con- 
ventional rule systems of society. In- 
quiry is the process whereby children 
analyze and compare their own behav- 
iors or concepts to what is observed in 
society and make closer approxi- 
mations to the conventional patterns of 
the culture. The final aspect of the 
cycle of learning is utilization, where 
children are able to use what they have 
learned for multiple purposes and 
apply their learning to new situations. 
When children have opportunities to 
become aware and develop interest, 
explore and inquire, the learning be- 
comes functional for them. In short, 
they own it. 

The cycle of learning from aware- 
ness, to exploration, to inquiry, to utili- 
zation is not linear; for example, chil- 
dren may be exploring and inquiring 
simultaneously. Furthermore, this cycle 
of learning recurs as children's (and 
adults') learnings become more elab- 
orated and refined. Children learn by 
doing, by touching, experimenting, 
choosing, talking, negotiating (Dewey, 
1914; Jones, 1989). Active manipulation 
of the environment is essential for 
children to construct knowledge. Chil- 
dren's actions related to objects, 
events, and people, and their thinking 
about the consequences of their ac- 
tions inevitably change their knowl- 
edge, reasoning, and understanding 
about their experiences. As Elkind 
(1976) states, "Not only are the child's 
thought and action changed by experi- 
ence, but experience itself is changed 
as a direct result of the child's matur- 
ng mental operations. In short, there is 
inevitably an interaction, and what a 
child learns is always a product of ex- 
perience that is itself conditioned by 
his or her level of cognitive develop- 
ment" (p. 112). 



• Children learn through play. 

The various kinds of play by young 
children are effective vehicles for pro- 
moting learning. Children's spon- 
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taneous play provides opportunities for 
exploration, experimentation, and ma- 
nipulation that are essential for con- 
structing knowledge. Play contributes 
to the development of representational 
thought. A child expresses and repre- 
sents his or her ideas, thoughts, and 
feelings when engaged in symbolic 
play, During play a child learns to deal 
with feelings, to interact with others, to 
resolve conflicts, and to gain a sense of 
competence. Perhaps most important, 
it is through play that children develop 
their imaginations and creativity. 

Children's play also provides oppor- 
tunities for children to practice spon- 
taneously in a variety of situations the 
newly acquired skill or knowledge. This 
self-initiated practice is part of the 
process of inquiry; during play, chil- 
dren examine and refine their learning 
in light of the feedback they receive 
from the environment and other peo- 
ple. Children are naturally interested in 
participating in activities that 
strengthen their skills and deepen their 
understanding of concepts. 

During the primary grades, children's 
play becomes more rule-oriented. As 
their learning moves toward utilization, 
they naturally desire that it conform to 
more conventional rule systems. Play- 
ing board and card games and group 
games with rules promotes the devel- 
opment of autonomy and cooperation 
which contributes to social, emotional, 
and intellectual development (DeVries 
& Kohlberg, 1990; Kamii & DeVries, 
1980; Kamii, 1982). Throughout primary 
grades children need to continue to 
explore, experiment, imagine, and cre- 
ate, and play naturally promotes these 
processes. 

• Children's interests and "need to 
know" motivate learning. 

Children have an inherent need or 
"inner push" to exercise their emerging 
mental abilities and to make sense of 
their experiences. Teachers need to 
"identify content that intrigues children 
and arouses in them a need and desire 
to figure something out* 1 (DeVries, 
1987, p. 25). In short, teachers create 
awareness and foster interest in chil- 
dren by planning the environment and 
introducing new and stimulating ob- 
jects, people, and experiences. Activi- 
ties that are based on children's inter- 
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ests provide intrinsic motivation for 
learning. Children then demonstrate 
initiative, "the quality of undertaking, 
planning, and attacking a task" (Er- 
ikson, 1963, p. 255). Curriculum that is 
based on children's interests and in- 
ternal motivation to understand fosters 
desirable dispositions and feelings, 
such as initiative, curiosity, attention, 
self-direction, industry, competence, 
and love of learning. 

• Human development and learning 
are characterized by Individual 
variation. 

Each of the foregoing assumptions 
about learning begins with the word 
"children," as though generalizations 
about children apply equally to all. No 
discussion, however brief, of human 
development and learning is complete 
without attention to the principle of 
human variation. The fact is that every 
generalization about development and 
learning carries a caveat: A wide range 
of individual variation is normal and to 
be expected. Each human being has an 
individual pattern and timing of growth 
and development as well as individual 
styles of learning. Personal family ex- 
periences and cultural backgrounds 
also vary. Recognition that individual 
variation is not only normal but also 
valuable requires that decisions about 
curriculum and assessment be as indi- 
vidualized as possible. 

What should children learn: 
Curriculum theory 

Curriculum has many sources in addi- 
tion to child development knowledge; 
these include the knowledge base of 
various disciplines and the values of the 
culture and community. Just as cur- 
riculum decisions draw on these many 
sources, principles or guidelines about 
curriculum content must take into con- 
sideration these diverse theoretical 
foundations. Spodek (1988; in press; Spo- 
dek & Saracho, 1990) cautions that we 
cannot justify the content of what we 
teach solely on how children team be- 
cause the "how" is more concerned with 
method; decisions about what to teach, 
the content of the curriculum, are heav- 
ily influenced by curriculum theory. Cur- 
riculum theories address questions 
about which knowledge is most impor- 
tant or worthy of inclusion. 



A complete discussion of conflicting 
conceptions of curriculum and their 
historical influence is beyond the 
scope of this document and has been 
well-articulated elsewhere (Eisner & 
Valance, 1974; diehard, 1986). Eisner 
and Valance (1974) identify five dispa- 
rate conceptions of curriculum — the 
development of cognitive processes, 
self-actualization, social reconstruc- 
tion-relevance, academic rationalism, 
and technology — that have had varying 
degrees of influence on American 
schools. The influence of curriculum 
theorists cannot be understated. Exam- 
ination of curriculum debates over the 
last century (Kessler, in press) reveals 
that it was the theory of curriculum as 
technology, most often associated with 
the "Tyler Rationale," that limited cur- 
riculum goals to observable, measur- 
able behavioral objectives as much or 
more than behaviorist learning theory. 

The foundation for "developmentally 
appropriate practice" advocated here 
and elsewhere relates to at least two of 
Eisner's conceptions of curriculum; it 
promotes the development of cognitive 
processes and it also emphasizes the 
role of personal relevance in curriculum 
decisions. However, the dominant ratio- 
nale for the kind of child-centered, ex- 
periential learning we advocate is its 
consistency with democratic values. 
NAEYC clearly acknowledges that the 
principles of practice it espouses have 
their roots in John Dewey's vision of 
school and society (Bredekamp, 1987, p. 
66). Similarly, these guidelines for cur- 
riculum and assessment reflect the theo- 
retical perspective that the proper role 
of the schools is to prepare citizens 
for democracy and that such a goal dic- 
tates that schools emulate democrat- 
ic communities. 

An important American value is per- 
sonal autonomy, possessing the inner 
resources to function as a contributing 
member of a free society. The long- 
term goal of American education is not 
only to help children develop personal 
integrity and fulfillment but also to en- 
able them to think, reason, and make 
decisions necessary to participate fully 
as citizens of a democracy (Dewey, 
1916). If producing such citizens is the 
long-term goal of education, then early 
childhood education programs need to 
establish goals that are congruent and 
that contribute to achieving this objec- 
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tive (or all children. The box on page 
28 is a sample statement of goals (or 
programs serving children from 3 
through 8 years of age. A program de- 
signed to meet these goals would not 
only be developmen tally appropriate 
for children now, but would also de- 
velop the kind of citizens that our 
country will need in the 21st century: 
individuals who are able to think criti- 
cally, work cooperatively, and solve 
problems creatively. (It is derived from 
many sources, primarily: Missouri De- 
partment of Elementary Education's 
Project Construct Curriculum and As- 
sessment Specification (1989), the Con- 
necticut Department of Education's 
Guide to Program Development for Kin- 
dergarten (1988), and the Report of 
NAEYCs Commission on Appropriate 
Education for 4- and 5-Year-Olds (Spo- 
dek, 1985).) 

This introduction briefly described 
the practical and theoretical perspec- 
tives about curriculum and learning 
that inform this document. In short, 
early childhood educators view learn- 
ing as a developmental, interactive 
process; learning occurs in children's 
minds as a result of an interaction — an 
interaction between thought and expe- 
rience, an interaction with a physical 
object, or an interaction between a 
child and an adult, or between children 
and their peers. The guidelines that fol- 
low were derived from this theoretical 
perspective of how children learn and 
what learnings are important. 



Guidelines for curriculum 
content and assessment for 
3- through 8-year-olds 

The National Associat ? on for the Ed- 
ucation of Young Children (NAEYC) 
and the National Association r * r lv 
Childhood Specialists in State i 
ments of Education (NAECS/ , 
jointly developed the following guide- 
lines to inlorm decisions about what 
constitutes appropriate curriculum 
content and assessment procedures in 
programs serving children ages 3 
through 8. Decisions about curriculum 
and assessment are among the most 
important decisions that educators 
make. Curriculum and assessment de- 
cisions usually reflect a compromise of 
sorts among the many parties who 
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SAMPLE* 

Early Childhood Program Goals 



Each individual early child- 
hood program should establish 
its own goals for children as the 
result of a consensual process. 
Those goals should address all 
domains — emotional, social, 
cognitive, and physical— and 
should attend to the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes and 
dispositions, skills and pro- 
cesses, knowledge and under- 
standing. Following is a sample 
goal statement for a program 
serving children 3 through 8 
years of age. 

Responsible adults want 
children to: 

• Develop a positive self- 
concept and attitude toward 
learning, self-control, and a 
sense of belonging 

• Develop curiosity about the 
world, confidence as a 
learner, creativity and imag- 
ination, and personal initiative 

• Develop relationships of 
mutual trust and respect with 
adults and peers, understand 
perspectives of other people, 
and negotiate and apply rules 
of group living 

• Understand and respect social 
and cultural diversity 

• Know about the community 
and social roles 

•For illustrative purposes only—not an 



• Use language to communicate 
effectively and to facilitate 
thinking and learning 

• Become literate individuals 
who gain satisfaction as well 
as information from reading 
and writing 

• Represent ideas and feelings 
through pretend play, drama, 
dance and movement, music, 
art and construction 

• Think critically, reason, and 
solve problems 

• Construct understanding of 
relationships among objects, 
people, and events such as 
classifying, ordering, number, 
space, and time 

• Construct knowledge of the 
physical world, manipulate 
objects for desired effects, 
and understand cause and ef- 
fect relationships 

• Acquire knowledge of and ap- 
preciation for the fine arts, 
humanities, and sciences 

• Become competent in man- 
agement of their bodies and 
acquire basic physical skills, 
both gross motor and fine 
motor 

• Gain knowledge about the 
care of their bodies and main- 
tain a desirable level of health 
and fitness 

official position. 



have an interest in what is taught and 
learned in schools: parents, community 
leaders, subject-matter experts, as well 
as professional educators. NAEYC and 
NAECS/SDE believe that early child- 
hood educators bear a responsibility to 
ensure that such decisions are based 
on current knowledge about child de- 
velopment and learning as well as 
knowledge of individual children. 

The purpose of these guidelines is to 
ensure that the knowledge base of early 
childhood education is applied when 
decisions are made about curriculum 



and assessment for young children, 3 
through 8 years. Curriculum and as- 
sessment decisions must be based on 
knowledge of what is age-appropriate 
as well as what is individually appropri- 
ate, if we truly want all children to learn 
and succeed in school and in life. Simi- 
larly, curriculum content and assess- 
ment procedures in a free society such 
as ours should reflect the ideals of a 
participatory democracy such as per- 
sonal autonomy, decision making, equal- 
ity, and social justice. Schools should 
not only teach about democratic values 
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but should provide opportunities for 
children "to live democratically in the 
microcosm of the classroom" (Kessler, 
in press). 

Curriculum content (what children 
are to learn), learning processes (how 
children learn), instructional strategies 
(how to teach), environment (the 
learning context), and assessment 
strategies (how to know that learning 
has occurred and what curriculum ad- 
justments are needed) are all inter- 
related and constitute the educational 
program. A complete discussion of 
these topics is beyond the scope of this 
document. For more information on 
NAEYCs positions on appropriate in- 
structional strategies and learning proc- 
esses, see Developmental Appropriate 
Practice in Early Childhood Programs 
Serving Children From Birth Through Age 
8 (1987), edited by S. Bredekamp. 



Guidelines for cwriculum 
content 

The guidelines in this document 
apply to educational programs for all 
children ages 3 through 8. Recently, 
many specialized programs, such as 
those for children identified as at-risk, 
gifted, developmental ly delayed, learn- 
ing disabled, physically or emotionally 
disabled, have been developed pri- 
marily because traditional curriculum 
and classroom practice have not been 
responsive to a wide range of indi- 
vidual differences. Developmentally 
appropriate curriculum and practices, 
such as those described in this docu- 
ment, are more likely to accommodate 
to a broader range of individual differ 
ences. When a child requires special- 
ized services that go beyond what can 
be provided within regular classroom 
experiences, then those services 
should be provided in programs that 
also meet these guidelines. 

Guidelines are standards or prin- 
ciples by which to make a judgment 
or determine a course of action. The 
following statements are guidelines to 
use in making decisions about develop- 
ing and/or selecting curriculum con- 
tent for young children (what children 
are expected to know and be able to 
do). Guidelines are followed by elabo- 
rating paragraphs. To judge curriculum 
appropriate and acceptable, positive 
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evidence should exist that all guide- 
lines are met. Curriculum should be 
evaluated at the level of implementa- 
tion, as well as at previous points in 
time when curriculum decisions are 
made. For instance, a curriculum deci- 
sion made at a district or agency level 
may appear to conform to the guide- 
lines, but when implemented at the 
classroom level, it may not. Likewise, if 
curriculum appears to be weak in 
meeting one or more guidelines, it may 
be possible to compensate for the 
weakness during implementation by 
teachers in classrooms. 

1. The curriculum has an articu- 
lated description of its theoretical 
base that is consistent with pre- 
vailing professional opinion and re- 
search on how children learn. 

Curriculum should be grounded in 
the most current knowledge of child 
development and learning. The pre- 
vailing world view reflects a develop- 
mental, interactive, constructivist ap- 
proach to learning that is not limited to 
the almost exclusively behaviorist ap- 
proach that permeated curriculum and 
assessment in this country for the past 
several decades. 

2. Curriculum content is designed 
to achieve long-range goals for chil- 
dren in all domains — social, emo- 
tional, cognitive, and physical — and 
to prepare children to function as 
fully contributing members of a 
democratic society. 

Curriculum should address the de- 
velopment and learning of the whole 
child. This means that curriculum in 
primary grade schools must attend to 
social, emotional, and physical goals as 
well as cognitive goals. Likewise, pro- 
grams foi r> - and 4-year-olds need to 
address cognition as well as social, 
emotional, and physical development. 
In addition, curriculum content and 
processes should reflect democratic 
ideals of community involvement, lib- 
erty, freedom of choice, equality, fair- 
ness, and justice. 

3* Curriculum addresses the devel- 
opment of knowledge and under 
standing, processes and skills, dis- 
positions and attitudes. 

The acquisition of knowledge and 
the mastery of skills is accomplished 
so as to ensure that children will be 
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disposed to apply the knowledge or 
skill and so that children associate 
positive feelings with the learning 
(Kate, 1989). For example, if reading in- 
struction is limited to drill and practice 
on phonics and word attack skills, 
children may choose to not ead be- 
cause they find no pleasure or satisfac- 
tion in reading or do not understand 
what they decode. On the other hand, if 
children are motivated to get meaning 
from reading, they are more likely to 
respond to instruction in use of pho- 
netic cues. 

4. Curriculum addresses a broad 
range of content that Is relevant, 
engaging, and meaningful to 
children. 

The human mind is a pattern detec- 
tor; the child naturally attempts to 
make meaning out of every experience. 
As a result, what is meaningful is al- 
ways more easily learned, understood, 
and remembered. Effective curriculum 
develops knowledge and skills in a 
meaningful context, not in isolation. 
For example, children learn numerals 
and number concepts by counting real 
objects, not by filling in workbook 
pages. Children learn letters and their 
sounds from using them in their name, 
signs, or stories that are meaningful to 
them, rather than by tracing them on a 
page or reciting the alphabet repeat- 
edly. The younger the child, the more 
important it is to provide curriculum 
content that is close to the child's ex- 
perience and therefore more likely to 
be meaningful. 

5. Curriculum goals are realistic 
and attainable for most children in 
the designated age range for which 
they were designed. 

Curriculum planning should adjust 
for normative differences in children's 
development and learning. Children 
should not be expected to comprehend 
abstract/symbolic concepts or master 
skills or content that can be acquired 
much more easily later on. To some 
extent, this guideline addresses the 
issue of efficiency in teaching and 
learning. For instance, first, second, 
and third grade teachers all report that 
children cannot comprehend place 
value; they spend hours trying to teach 
this abstract concept and children 
either become frustrated or resort to 
memorizing meaningless tricks. This is 
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an example of an unrealistic objective 
that could be attained much more eas- 
ily later on. 

Curriculum decisions about when 
children are expected to acquire 
knowledge and skills are based on age- 
group, individual, and cultural expec- 
tations. Curriculum expectations of 
young children are flexible and dy- 
namic, rather than deterministic and 
lock-step, since there is no universal 
sequence of skills development. The 
curriculum allows for children to work 
at different levels on different activities 
and does not require all the children to 
do the same thing at the same time. 
Decisions about when knowledge and 
skills are introduced and/or expected 
to be accomplished are based on 
knowledge of the prior experiences of 
individual children in a group, knowl- 
edge of prerequisite intellectual struc- 
tures, and knowledge about typical pat- 
terns of development and learning. 

6* Curriculum content reflects and 
is generated by the needs and in- 
terests of Individual children within 
the group. Curriculum incorporates 
a wide variety of learning experi- 
ences, materials and equipment, 
and instructional strategies, to ac- 
commodate a broad range of chil- 
dren's individual differences in 
prior experience, maturation rates, 
styles of learning, needs, and 
Interests. 

Curriculum planning should antici- 
pate the interests that are typical of 
children of different ages and also 
emerge from the interests that children 
demonstrate. Interest can also be gen- 
erated by exposing children to events, 
materials and people that children 
would not experience otherwise. Edu- 
cators must choose which of children's 
interests to support and which to ig- 
nore. In addition, educators have a re- 
sponsibility to nurture certain inter- 
ests, particularly those that are tied to 
cultural values such as the value of 
children's autonomy and creative 
experience. 

7. Curriculum respects and sup- 
ports individual, cultural, and lin- 
guistic diversity. Curriculum sup- 
ports and encourages positive 
relationships with children's 
families. 
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The curriculum embraces the reality 
of multiculturalism in American society 
by providing a balance between learn- 
ing the common core of dominant cul- 
tural knowledge (for example, the Eng- 
lish language, democratic values) and 
knowledge of minority cultures, Cur- 
riculum accommodates children who 
have limited English proficiency. Ail 
the cultures and primary languages of 
the children are respectfully reflected 
in the curriculum. 

8, Curriculum builds upon what 
children already know and are able 
to do (activating prior knowledge) 
to co solidate their learning and *j 
foster their acquisition of new con* 
cepts and skills. 

For example, there is no body of 
knowledge possessed by all children of 
the same age, just as there is no uni- 
versal sequence of learning. Because 
children bring meaning to learning ex- 
periences based on their past experi- 
ences and individual development, dif- 
ferent children acquire different 
learnings from the same experience. As 
a result, curriculum for young children 
should not be based on a rigid scope 
and sequence but should help children 
connect new learning to what they al- 
ready know and are able to do. 

9, The curriculum provides con- 
ceptual frameworks for children so 
that their mental constructions 
based on prior knowledge and expe- 
rience become more complex over 
time. 

Conceptual organizers such as 
themes, units, or projects give children 
something meaningful and substantive 
to engage their minds. It is difficult for 
children to make sense of abstract 
concepts such as colors, mathematical 
symbols, or letter sounds when they 
are presented at random or devoid of 
any meaningful context. 

10, Curriculum allows for focus on 
a particular topic or content, while 
allowing for integration across tra- 
ditional subject-matter divisions by 
planning aroun 'hemes and/or 
learning experiences that provide 
opportunities for rich conceptual 
development. 

Children's learning is not com- 
partmentalized or divided into artificial 
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subject matter distinctions. The pur- 
pose of integrating curriculum is to re- 
flect the natural way children learn and 
also to help children make connections 
between what they learn at home and 
in the program, between what they 
learn in school and the real world, and 
between different disciplines or subject 
matter areas (British Columbia Minis- 
try of Education, 1990). The curriculum 
provides for long blocks of time to 
bring naturally related subjects to- 
gether and does not require minimal 
time allotments for instruction in dis- 
crete subject matter. For example, 
children read and write about a 
science experiment they have done or 
measure and estimate the number of 
blocks they will need to build a store. 

1 1 # The curriculum content has in- 
tellectual integrity; content meets 
the recognized standards of the rel- 
evant subject-matter disciplines. 

Regardless of the age of the child, 
educators have a responsibility to re- 
spect the knowledge base of the ap- 
propriate disciplines when formulating 
curriculum. In an attempt to simplify 
content, curriculum developers some- 
times present inaccurate, misleading, 
or potentially confusing in (or mat on. If 
the specific content is related to a par- 
ticular discipline, then it should be as 
accurate as possible (although chil- 
dren's constructions of knowledge will 
not mirror adult conceptions.) For ex- 
ample, science curriculum should be 
factual and not promote magical think- 
ing in children; likewise, children 
should be exposed to literature, poetry, 
and works of art and music of recog- 
nized quality. 

12, The content of the curriculum 
is worth knowing; curriculum re- 
spects children's intelligence and 
does not waste their time. 

Content should be included in cur- 
riculum for specific age groups be- 
cause it is important for children to 
learn to function capably in their 
world. Content goals should include 
what children can learn efficiently and 
effectively at this time. Children and 
teachers should not have to waste time 
trying to address content that is mean- 
ingless, or could be learned much 
more easily when the child is older. 
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13* Curriculum engaged children 
actively f not passively, In the learn- 
ing process. Children have oppor- 
tunities to make meaningful 
choices. 

The curriculum provides for chil- 
dren's direct experience before moving 
to more abstract levels of under- 
standing. The curriculum or learning 
experience builds on children's prior 
learning and previous knowledge, thus 
sensory experience is not prerequisite 
in every situation but vital when intro- 
ducing new concepts or information. 
Encouraging and permitting children to 
make real choices fosters interest and 
engagement. For instance, children 
should have opportunities to express 
their own ideas in writing and to read 
books of their choosing as well as 
those that the entire group will 
address. 

14* Curriculum values children's 
constructive errors and does not 
prematurely limit exploration and 
experimentation for the sake of en- 
suring "right" answers. 

Overemphasis on standardized test 
scores and the acquisition of basic 
skills has made teachers and parents 
uncomfortable with the natural process 
of the child's construction of knowl- 
edge. The fact is that teachers can 
learn a great deal about children's 
thinking and reasoning and level of 
cognitive development by attending to 
their "wrong" answers. 

15* Curriculum emphasizes the 
development of children's thinking, 
reasoning, decision-making, and 
problem-solving abilities. 

Curriculum emphasizes both content 
and process, what children need to 
know and be able to do. Curriculum 
content gives meaning to process, 
rather than focusing on isolated facts. 
Skills are taught in the context of activ- 
ities that are meaningful to the child, 
rather than teaching skills in isolation 
(Lloyd-Jones & Lunsford, 1989). 

16, Curriculum emphasizes the 
value of social interaction to learn- 
ing in all domains and provides op- 
portunities to learn from peers. 

Social interaction with peers and 
adults is essential for children to de- 
velop real understanding. Social inter- 



action also provides opportunities for 
children to learn cooperation and 
other kinds of positive social behavior. 
Multi-age grouping is one strategy to 
promote social interaction among indi- 
vidual children and their more capable 
peers, an effective way of enhancing 
language competence and generally 
assisting children's progress to the 
next level of development and 
understanding. 

17. Curriculum is supportive of 
children's physiological needs for 
activity, sentory stimulation, fresh 
air, rest, hygiene* and nourishment/ 
elimination. 

Curriculum should respect and meet 
children's physical needs while also 
promoting children's independent 
functioning and ability to meet their 
own needs. Children should not be re- 
quired to sit still for long periods with- 
out a break. Under no circumstances 
should children who need regular op- 
portunities to move their bodies be 
kept indoors to complete tasks or de- 
prived of food as punishment. 

18* Curriculum protects children's 
psychological safety, that is, chil- 
dren feel happy, relaxed, and com- 
fortable rather than disengaged, 
frightened, worried, or stressed. 

Decisions about curriculum should 
respect children's psychological safety. 
For instance, the content itself should 
not generate fear or confusion, nor 
should the premature expectation of 
mastery of skills generate stress. 

19* The curriculum strengthens 
children's sense of competence and 
enjoyment of learning by providing 
experiences for children to succeed 
from their point of view. 

Sometimes teachers seem to use as 
their primary criterion for selecting 
curriculum, "But the children just love 
it!" Enjoying the curriculum is an im- 
portant but insufficient criterion for 
curriculum selection. Worthwhile cur- 
riculum does not have to entertain 
children. Instead, children's enjoyment 
can derive from positive feelings about 
self and meaningful learning, as they 
realize their own progress and growing 
competence. 



20* The curriculum Is flexible so 
teachers can adapt to individual 
children or groups. 

The curriculum suggests alternatives 
as well as assumes that teachers will 
use their own professional judgment. 

Suggestions for using the 
curriculum guidelines 

Developing curriculum or deciding 
whether a particular curriculum is ap- 
propriate for a specific group of chil- 
dren is a complex task that requires 
consideration of many variables. To fa- 
cilitate the task of using the Curric- 
ulum Guidelines, we have phrased each 
of the guidelines as a question. We 
suggest that a curriculum committee, 
composed of sue to eight teachers, re- 
view a proposed curriculum by sub- 
jecting it to these questions. An ap- 
proved curriculum would be one for 
which a group of early childhood pro- 
fessionals could consensually agree in 
the affirmative to each of the following 
questions: 

1. Does it promote interactive learning 
and encourage the child's construction 
of knowledge? 

2. Does it help achieve social, emo- 
tional, physical, and cognitive goals? 

3. Does it encourage development of 
positive feelings and dispositions 
toward learning while leading to ac- 
quisition of knowledge and skills? 

4. Is it meaningful for these children? Is 
it relevant to the children's lives? Can 
it be made more relevant by relating it 
to a personal experience children have 
had or can they easily gain direct expe- 
rience with it? 

5. Are the expectations realistic and at- 
tainable at this time or could the chil- 
dren more easily and efficiently ac- 
quire the knowledge or skills later on? 

6. Is it of interest to children and to the 
teacher? 

7. Is it sensitive to and respectful of 
cultural and linguistic diversity? Does 
it expect, allow, and appreciate indi- 
vidual differences? Does it promote 
positive relationships with families? 

8. Does it build on and elaborate chil- 
dren'^ current knowledge and abilities? 

9. Does it lead to conceptual under- 
standing by helping children construct 
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their own understanding in meaningful 
contexts? 

10. Does it facilitate integration of con- 
tent across traditional subject matter 
areas? 

11. Is the information presented accu- 
rate and credible according to the rec- 
ognized standards of the relevant 
discipline? 

12. Is this content worth knowing? Can 
it be learned by these children effi- 
ciently and effectively now? 

13. Does ii encourage active learning 
and allow children to make meaningful 
choices? 

14. Does it foster children's explora- 
tion and inquiry, rather than focusing 
on "right" answers or "right" ways to 
complete a task? 

15. Does it promote the development 
of higher order abilities such as think- 
ing, reasoning, problem solving, and 
decision making? 

16. Does it promote and encourage 
social interaction among children and 
adults? 

17* Does it respect children's physi- 
ological needs for activity, sensory 
stimulation, fresh air, rest, and nourish- 
ment/elimination? 

18. Does it promote feelings of psycho- 
logical safety, security, and belonging? 

19. Does it provide experiences that 
promote feelings of success, compe- 
tence, and enjoyment of learning? 

20. Does it permit flexibility for children 
and teachers? 

Guidelines for appropriate 
assessment 

Assessment is the process of observ- 
ing, recording and otherwise docu- 
menting the work children do and how 
they do it, as a basis for a variety of 
educational decisions that affect the 
child. Assessment is integral to cur- 
riculum and instruction. In early child- 
hood programs, assessment serves 
several different purposes: (1) to plan 
instruction for individuals and groups 
and for communicating with parents, 
(2) to identify children who may be in 
need of specialized services or inter- 
vention, and (3) to evaluate how well 
the program is meeting its goals. 

The following guidelines first ad- 
dress the primary use of assessment: 
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for planning instruction and com- 
municating with parents. Guidelines for 
screening and program evaluation fol- 
low. (For additional information on the 
topic of assessment, see also NAEYC's 
Position Statement on Standardized 
Testing of Young Children (NAEYC, 
1988) and Unacceptable Trends in Kin- 
dergarten Entry and Placement 
(NAECS/SDE, 1987), and Kamii (1990).) 

Guidelines for planning instruc- 
tion and communicating with par- 
ents. Assessment of children's 
development and learning is absolutely 
necessary if teachers are to provide 
curriculum and instruction that is both 
age-appropriate and individually ap- 
propriate. An initial assessment is nec- 
essary for teachers to get to know 
children and to adjust the planned 
curriculum. The appropriate use of 
initial assessment is to find out what 
children already know and are able to 
do and to use this information to 
adjust the curriculum to the individual 
children. Too often, initial assess- 
ment takes the form of "readiness test- 
ing" with young children or "achieve- 
ment testing" with older children, the 
results of which are used to exclude 
children from the program, track them 
by ability, or otherwise label them. 
How the initial assessment is conducted 
will determine the accuracy and use- 
fulness of the findings. To provide an 
accurate picture of children's capa- 
bilities, teachers must observe children 
over time; information obtained on one 
brief encounter may be incomplete or 
distorted. Likewise, initial assessment 
information must be used to adjust cur- 
riculum and instruction. If assessment 
data are ignored and no adjustments 
are made, then the data should not 
be collected. Moreover, assessment 
data should be used to bring about 
benefits for children such as more 
individualized instruction; it should not 
be used to recommend that children 
stay out of a program, be retained in 
tfrade, or be assigned to a segregated 
group based on ability or develop- 
mental maturity. 

The following principles should 
guide assessment procedures for chil- 
dren ages 3 through 8: 

1. Curriculum and assessment are 
integrated throughout the program; as- 
sessment is congruent with and rel- 



evant to the goals, objectives, and con- 
tent of the program. 

2. Assessment results in benefits to the 
child such as needed adjustments in 
the curriculum or more individualized 
instruction and improvements in the 
program. 

3. Children's development and learning 
in all the domains — physical, social, 
emotional, and cognitive — and their 
dispositions and feelings are informally 
and routinely assessed by teachers' 
observing children's activities and in- 
teractions, listening to them as they 
talk, and using children's constructive 
errors to understand their learning. 

4. Assessment provides teachers with 
useful information to successfully fulfill 
their responsibilities: to support chil- 
dren's learning and development, to 
plan for individuals and groups, and to 
communicate with parents. 

5. Assessment involves regular and 
periodic observation of the child in a 
wide variety of circumstances that are 
representative of the child's behavior 
in the program over time. 

6. Assessment relies primarily on pro- 
cedures that reflect the ongoing life of 
the classroom and typical activities of 
the children. Assessment avoids ap- 
proaches that place children in arti- 
ficial situations, impede the usual 
learning and developmental experi- 
ences in the classroom, or divert chil- 
dren from their natural learning 
processes. 

7. Assessment relies on demonstrated 
performance, during real, not contrived 
activities, for example, real reading and 
writing activities rather than only skills 
testing (Engel, 1990; Teale, 1988). 

8. Assessment utilizes an array of tools 
and a variety of processes including 
but not limited to collections of repre- 
sentative work by children (artwork, 
stories they write, tape recordings of 
their reading), records of systematic 
observations by teachers, records of 
conversations and interviews with 
children, teachers 1 summaries of chil- 
dren's progress as individuals and as 
groups (Chittenden & Courtney, 1989; 
Goodman, Goodman, & Hood, 1989). 

9. Assessment recognizes individual 
diversity of learners and allows for dif- 
ferences in styles and rates of learning. 
Assessment takes into consideration 
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children's ability in English, their stage 
of language acquisition, and whether 
they have been given the time and op- 
portunity to develop proficiency in 
their native language as well as in 
English. 

10. Assessment supports children's de- 
velopment and leariiingi it does not 
threaten children's psychological 
safety or feelings of self-esteem. 

11. Assessment supports parents' rela- 
tionships with their children and does 
not undermine parents' confidence in 
their children's or their own ability, nor 
does it devalue the language and cul- 
ture of the family. 

12. Assessment demonstrates chil- 
dren's overall strengths and progress, 
what children can do, not just their 
wrong answers or what they cannot do 
or do not know. 

13. Assessment is an essential com- 
ponent of the teacher's role. Since 
teachers can make maximal use of as- 
sessment results, the teacher is the 
primary assessor 

14. Assessment is a collaborative 
process involving children and teach- 
ers, teachers and parents, school and 
community. Information from parents 
about each child's experiences at home 
is used in planning instruction and 
evaluating children's learning. Infor- 
mation obtained from assessment is 
shared with parents in language they 
can understand. 

15. Assessment encourages children to 
participate in self-evaluation. 

16. Assessment addresses what chil- 
dren can do independently and what 
they can demonstrate with assistance, 
since the latter shows the direction of 
their growth. 

17. Information about each child's 
growth, development, and learning is 
systematically collected and recorded 
at regular intervals. Information such 
as samples of children's work, descrip- 
tions of their performance, and anec- 
dotal records is used for planning in- 
struction and communicating with 
parents. 

18. A regular process exists for 
periodic information sharing between 
teachers and parents about children's 
growth and development and perform- 
ance. The method of reporting to par- 
ents does not rely on letter or numeri- 
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cal grades, but rather provides more 
meaningful, descriptive information in 
narrative form. 

Guidelines for identifying children 
with special needs. Another major 
purpose of assessing children is to 
identify children with special needs in 
order to ensure that they receive ap- 
propriate services and/or intervention. 
The identification process involves at 
least two steps: screening and diagno- 
sis. Screening is a brief assessment 
procedure designed to identify children 
who may have a learning problem or 
handicapping condition that requires 
more intensive diagnosis based on 
many sources of information, including 
that obtained from parents and expert 
diagnosticians (Meisels, 1985). Formal 
screening is warranted when parents, 
teachers, or other professionals sus- 
pect that a child may have such a prob- 
lem. Screening should never be used to 
identify second language learners as 
"handicapped," solely on the basis of 
their limited abilities in English. The 
word "screening" is sometimes used 
erroneously to refer to the administn - 
tion of formal or informal readiness 
tests by which teachers get to know 
children so they can begin the process 
of tailoring the curriculum that they 
planned for all the children to the indi- 
vidual children in their group. This 
process is more accurately described 
as assessment for planning instruction 
and therefore the guidelines above 
apply to these situations. 

Components of the screening proc- 
ess (ILASCD, 1989) typically include a 
range of activities which allow the 
screener to observe and record chil- 
dren's physical health, fine/gross motor 
skills, social interactions, emotional ex- 
pressions, communication competence, 
concept development, and adaptive 
skills. A parent interview obtains the 
following information, at a minimum: 
medical history, general health, family 
health concerns, serious or chronic ill- 
ness, family composition, parent per- 
ception of child's social-emotional and 
cognitive development. 

The following principles (ILASCD, 
1989; Maryland Department of Educa- 
tion, 1989) should guide assessment 
procedures used to identify children's 
special needs: 

1. Results of screening tests are not 



us<*l to make decisions about entrance 
to school or as the single criterion for 
placement in a special program, but 
rather are used as part of a thorough 
process of diagnosis designed to en- 
sure that children receive the indi- 
vidual services they need. 

2. Any standardized screening or diag- 
nostic test that is administered to a 
child is valid and reliable in terms of 
the background characteristics of the 
child being tested and the test's in- 
tended purposes. This is determined by 
a careful review of the reliability and 
validity information that is provided in 
the technical manual that accompanies 
the test and of independent reviews of 
tests such as those available in Buros' 
Mental Measurement Yearbook. 

3. When a child is formally tested, the 
procedures conform with all regula- 
tions contained in PL. 94-142. Parents 
are informed in advance, and infor- 
mation about the test and test results 
are shared with the child's parents. Any 
interpretation of test scores describes, 
in non-technical language, what the 
test covered, what the scores do and 
do not mean (common misinterpreta- 
tions of the test scores) and how the 
results will be used. Allowances are 
made for parents to remain with the 
child during screening, if desired. 

4. The screener approaches all inter- 
actions with children in a positive 
manner. The screener has knowledge 
of and prior experience with young 
children in order to score the measure 
accurately and support the validity of 
the results. 

5. The younger the child, the more crit- 
ical it is that the screening activities 
involve the manipulation of toys and 
materials rather than pictures and 
paper/pencil tasks. 

6. If the results of the screening indi- 
cate that a child has not performed 
within an average developmental 
range, the child is seen individually by 
an experienced diagnostician who is 
also an expert in child development. 

7. If a comprehensive diagnostic pro- 
cess is recommended after screening, 
key conditions warranting the imple- 
mentation of this process should be de- 
lineated and documented for the par- 
ents in writing in non-technical 
language they can understand. 
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Throughout the assessment process, 
parents must be informed in writing 
about diagnostic resources, parent 
rights and reasons for referral, as well 
as rights of refusal. 

Guidelines for program evaluation 
and accountability. Whenever children 
are served in a program, it is essential 
that the program be evaluated regularly 
to ensure that it is meeting its goals and 
that children and families are benefitting 
from participation. In recent years, stan- 
dardized test scores have become the 
primary vehicle for demonstrating that 
schools and teachers are accountable. 
Too often, this practice has led to blam- 
ing children who are ill-served by the 
program or punishing districts that do 
not measure up to expectations without 
examining all components of the pro- 
gram. Overreliance on standardized 
achievement test scores as the only in- 
dicator of program effectiveness has had 
a detrimental effect on curriculum. 
Therefore, any effort to reform cur- 
riculum must be matched by testing re- 
form. Data obtained through program 
evaluation should be used to identify 
areas in need of staff development or 
other support. 

The following guidelines are de- 
signed to guide program evaluation 
efforts: 

1. In constructing assessment proce- 
dures related to evaluating programs 
or determining program accountability, 
no other stated principles of curric- 
ulum or assessment are violated. 

2. Performance data of children col- 
lected by teachers to plan instruction 
are summarized a» . uantified by 
teachers and adr. < s to use in 
evaluating how „e program is 
meeting its \>r children and 
families. 

3* The prograr.. uses multiple indi- 
cators of progress in all developmental 
domains to evaluate the effect of the 
program on children's development 
and learning. Group-administered* 
standardized, multiple-choice achieve- 
ment tests are prohibited before third 
grade, preferably fourth. (See Kamii, 
Ed., 1990.) 

4. All components of the program are 
evaluated to judge program effec- 
tiveness within the overall context of 
opportunities provided for children 
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and families, including staff develop- 
ment and evaluation, parent satisfac- 
tion and feelings about how well the 
program serves their children and their 
opportunities for involvement, admin- 
istration, physical environment, and 
health and safety. Results of outside, 
independent evaluation such as that 
obtained from program accreditation is 
useful in program evaluation. 
5. Programs which are mandated to 
use a standardized test of children's 
progress for program evaluation or ac- 
countability purposes employ a sam- 
pling method whenever feasible. This 
approach eliminates the need to sub- 
ject all children to a testing procedure 
which can consume large blocks of 
time, cause undue stress, and produce 
results which are used for unwarranted 
decisions about individual children. 

Applying the assessment 
guidelines 

As with curriculum decisions, as- 
sessment decisions should reflect the 
consensual opinion of early childhood 
professionals as well as assessment 
experts. To facilitate this process, we 
have phrased the foregoing guidelines 
as questions. Evaluation of current or 
proposed assessment procedures and/ 
or instruments should result in affirma- 
tive responses to all of these questions. 

Questions to ask in evaluating a 
program's assessment 
procedures 

1. Is the assessment procedure based 
on the goals and objectives of the spe- 
cific curriculum used in the program? 

2. Are the results of assessment used 
to benefit children, i.e., to plan for indi- 
vidual children, improve instruction, 
identify children's interests and needs, 
and individualize instruction, rather 
than label, track, or fail children? 

3. Does the assessment procedure ad- 
dress all domains of learning and 
development — social, emotional, 
physical, <\nd cognitive— as well as 
children's feelings and dispositions 
toward learning? 

4. Does assessment provide useful in- 
formation to teachers to help them do 
a better job? 

5. Does the assessment procedure rely 
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on teachers' regular and periodic ob- 
servations and record-keeping of chil- 
dren's everyday activities and perform- 
ance so that results reflect children's 
behavior over time? 

6. Does the assessment procedure oc- 
cur as part of the ongoing life of the 
classroom rather than in an artificial, 
contrived context? 

7. Is the assessment procedure 
performance-based, rather than only 
testing skills in isolation? 

8. Does the assessment rely on multi- 
ple sources of information about chil- 
dren such as collections of their work, 
results of teacher interviews and dia- 
logues, as well as observations? 

9. Does the assessment procedure re- 
flect individual, cultural, and linguistic 
diversity? Is it free of cultural, lan- 
guage, and gender biases? 

10. Do children appear comfortable 
and relaxed during assessment rather 
than tense or anxious? 

11. Does the assessment procedure 
support parents' confidence in their 
children and their ability as parents 
rather than threaten or undermine par- 
ents' confidence? 

12. Does the assessment examine chil- 
dren's strengths and capabilities rather 
than just their weaknesses or what 
they do not know? 

13. Is the teacher the primary assessor 
and are teachers adequately trained for 
this role? 

14. Does the assessment procedure in- 
volve collaboration among teachers, 
children, administrators, and parents? 
Is information from parents used in 
planning instruction and evaluating 
children's learning? Are parents in- 
formed about assessment information? 

15. Do children have an opportunity to 
reflect on and evaluate their own 
learning? 

16. Are children assessed in supportive 
contexts to determine what they are 
capable of doing with assistance as 
well as what they can do 
independently? 

17. Is there a systematic procedure for 
collecting assessment data that facili- 
tates its use in planning instruction 
and communicating with parents? 

18. Is there a regular procedure for 
communicating the results of assess- 
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ment to parents in meaningful lan- 
guage, rather than letter or number 
grades, that reports children's indi- 
vidual progress? 

Questions to ask in evaluating 

screening/diagnostic 

procedures 

1. Are screening test results used only 
as a (irst step in a systematic diagnos- 
tic procedure for identifying children 
with special needs? Are screening test 
results never used to deny children 
entrance to a program or as the sole 
criterion for assignment to a special 
program? 

2. Are the screening tests used reliable 
and valid for the purpose for which 
they are used? Are the technical ade- 
quacies of standardized measures care- 
fully evaluated by knowledgeable 
professionals? 

3. Are parents Informed In advance 
when children are screened? Is the 
purpose and procedure carefully ex- 
plained to parents and are parents 
permitted to stay with their child if 
desired? 

4. Is the screener knowledgeable about 
young children and able to relate to 
them in a positive manner? 

5. Does the screening procedure in- 
volve concrete hands-on activities 
rather than paper-and-pencil tasks 7 

6. Does the screening procedure lead 
to systematic diagnosis of potential 
handicapping conditions or health 
problems for the children for which 
this is warranted? 

7. Are parents informed of the proce- 
dures and their rights throughout the 
screening/diagnosis procedure? 

Questions to ask in evaluating 
program evaluation procedures 

1. Is the program evaluation procedure 
congruent with all other stated prin- 
ciples of curriculum and assessment? 

2. Does the program evaluation sum- 
marize and quantify the results of 
performance-based assessments of 
children's progrsss conducted by 
classroom teachers? 

3. Does the program evaluation incor- 
porate many indicators of children's 
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progress, rather than standardized, 
group-administered achievement test 
scores? 

4. Does the program evaluation ad- 
dress all components of the delivery of 



the program instead of being limited to 
measuring outcomes for children? 
S. Is sampling used in situations where 
the administration of a standardized 
achievement test is mandated? 



Next steps: Resources and strategies for 
implementation 



The guidelines presented here are 
the result of two years of work and the 
thoughtful input of hundreds of early 
childhood professionals and were 
adopted by the Boards of NAEYC and 
NAECS/SDE in November 1890. These 
guidelines are principles to guide deci- 
sions, both theoretical and practical, 
about what should be included in cur- 
riculum and how learning should be 
assessed. The development of these 
guidelines has been a challenging task. 
We feel that we were able to address 
most of the concerns of reviewers, but 
one major issue remains unresolved. A 
few of our critics justifiably pointed out 
that the guidelines are not specific 
enough to achieve our goal of helping 
curriculum developers determine what 
content is appropriate and when. We 
struggled with this challenge, hesi- 
tating to be more specific because we 
do not want to be prescriptive and also 
because age-appropriateness is only 
one dimension of determining an ap- 
propriate curriculum. The need to ad- 
just for individual differences is equally 
important as are other factors, To ad- 
dress the need for greater specificity, 
we developed a framework for deter- 
mining age-appropriate and indi- 
vidually appropriate content that is 
briefly described below. In fall 1991, 
NAEYC will publish a book that will in- 
clude the official position, and will in- 
clude specific chapters illustrating the 
application of the framework to cur- 
riculum goals. A number of national 
organizations and experts in the sub- 
ject matter disciplines have recently 
developed excellent resources for im- 
proving curriculum that are congruent 
with the guidelines presented rj this 
document. The volume to be published 
by N^EYC in fall 1991 will expand on 
the existing curriculum recommenda- 
tions by placing the recommendations 
within a model of child development 



and learning. This book will be an 
NAEYC Comprehensive Membership 
Benefit. The framework and some ex- 
amples of its utility are briefly de- 
scribed below. 



A framework for determining 
age- and individually 
appropriate content 

li is possible to identify goals for the 
full age-range served In an early child- 
hood program as on page 28. However, 
specific content and learning objec- 
tives appropriate for each age group 
will vary. For example, curriculum to 
promote literacy development will look 
quite different for 3-year-olds than for 
8-year-olds. Similarly, expectations of 
what children are capable of under- 
standing and doing will vary according 
to the age and experience of the 
children. 

Determining age-appropriate and in- 
dividually appropriate expectations is 
the key to making good curriculum de- 
cisions. Such decisions are best made 
at the classroom level where teachers 
know the individual children and 
community. However, many important 
curriculum decisions are made at a 
level far removed from the individual 
child, such as when the school district 
adopts a textbook series for each grade 
level or when the curriculum specialist 
for a child care system adopts a com- 
mercially available curriculum or de- 
velops one for all centers. 

As indicated earlier, curriculum has 
many sources among which are: child 
development knowledge, knowledge of 
individuals, community expectations, 
and the content of the disciplines. In 
developing and/or selecting appropri- 
ate curriculum content, all of these 
sources are activated; but for the cur- 
riculum to be developmental^ appro- 
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priate, knowledge of child development 
must be of primary consideration. If 
the curriculum expectations are not 
realistic and attainable for the age 
group in general, then it is less likely 
that the curriculum can be made indi- 
vidually appropriate or that the goals 
can be achieved, regardless of com- 
munity expectations or other variables. 

Because learning and development 
are so individualized, it is not possible 
nor desirable to establish uniform age- 
appropriate expectations. However, it 
is possible to identify parameters to 
guide decisions about the appropri- 
ateness of curriculum expectations. 
Following is a framework for deter- 
mining age-appropriate curriculum 
content. This framework reflects the 
cycle of human learning—movement 
from awareness, to exploration, to in- 
quiry, to r/tih^Mon (Rosegrant, 1989; 
see pp. 24-27 of this document). 
Awareness is broad recognition of the 
parameters of the learning— events, ob- 
jects, people, or concepts; awareness 
comes from experience. Exploration is 
the process of figuring out the com- 
ponents or attributes of events, ob- 
jects, people, or concepts by whatever 
means available. Exploration is the 
process whereby children bring their 
own personal meaning to their experi- 
ences. Inquiry is the process of devel- 
oping understanding of commonalities 
across events, objects, people, or con- 
cepts. At this point, the child begins to 
generalize their personal concepts and 
adapt them to more adult ways of 
thinking and behaving. Utilization is 
the functional level of learning, at 
which children can apply or make use 
of their understanding of events, ob- 
jects, people, or concepts. To learn 
something new, children must become 
aware, explore, inquire, use and apply. 
This process occurs over time and re- 
flects movement from learning that is 
informal and incidental, spontaneous, 
concrete-referenced, and governed by 
the child's own rules to learning that is 
more formal, refined, extended, en- 
riched, more removed in time and 
space from concrete references and 
more reflective of conventional rule 
systems. 

To illustrate this cycle, think of the 
process of learning to write. Three- and 
4-year-olds usually demonstrate an 
awareness of print from their experi- 
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ences of being read to or observing 
that signs convey messages. Some 
fours and most 5-year-olds begin to 
explore print by scribbling, drawing, 
using their own inventive spelling to 
write words, and re-reading what they 
have written. Six-year-olds begin to 
more carefully examine print, looking 
for patterns, detecting similarities and 
differences in letters and words. Most 
7- and 8-year-old children are begin- 
ning to utilize the conventions rule 
systems that govern written language 
to function as effective readers and 
writers. 

The cycle of learning repeats itself as 
children's concepts and skills become 
more elaborated. This cycle— aware- 
ness to utilization— describes what 
children are doing at any given time. 
What teachers do looks different de- 
pending on where individual children 
are in this cycle of learning as illus- 
trated in the chart on page 36. Not only 
must the teacher adjust her or his be- 
havior depending on where the group 
of children are in this learning cycle, 
but the teacher must also identify 
where each child is on this continuum, 
plan, and interact accordingly. For in- 
stance, if a 6-year-old comes to school 
not having had opportunities to be- 
come aware of and explore print, the 
school needs to provide these experi- 
ences. This child cannot be expected 
to successfully begin with the con- 
ventions of print as most of the other 
6-year-olds will do. Instead, time needs 
to be provided to create awareness and 
foster exploration, albeit not as much 
time as was given to this process more 
naturally. Similarly, another 6-year-old 
in the group may have had numerous 
prior opportunities to become aware 
of, explore, and examine print and this 
child may proceed to utilize the knowl- 
edge of print in writing. 

Application of the framework can 
also be illustrated in the process of 
learning to read. The ability to recog- 
nize letters is one important predictor 
of successful reading, but adults often 
erroneously assume that direct instruc- 
tion in letter recognition will achieve 
this end. Like the development of other 
knowledge, the ability to recognize let- 
ters begins in awareness and explo- 
ration. Three- and 4-year-olds should 
have many opportunities to become 
aware of letters in meaningful contexts 
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by being read to and seeing environ- 
mental print. Some 4-year-olds and 
most fives will explore letters in many 
contexts and learn to recognize those 
that are most meaningful first. Some 5- 
and most 6-year-olds examine letters 
more closely, adjust their personal 
perceptions to the conventional uses of 
letters and are able to utilize the ability 
to recognize letters in a variety of con- 
texts. Again, the normative expectation 
that 6-year-olds are at an inquiry level 
in letter recognition ability is predi- 
cated on their having had oppor- 
tunities to become aware and explore 
letters in a variety of contexts. If they 
have not had those opportunities, then 
an expectation of understanding the 
conventional letter system at age sue, is 
unrealistic. 

Normative expectations of children 
of different ages will vary greatly de- 
pending on the specific curriculum ob- 
jective or content. For example, the 
ability to express thoughts and feelings 
verbally so as to be clearly understood 
by others should be well-developed in 
most 4-year-olds. Awareness and ex- 
ploration of verbal language naturally 
occurs in infancy and toddlerhood. 
This means that verbal language de- 
velopment would be a focused goal in 
preschool and kindergarten. Verbal 
language ability then Decomes further 
refined and elaborated as it is utilized 
for many different purposes throughout 
the primary grades. 

The utility of this framework can 
also be illustrated by applying it to a 
mathematics example. One of the K-4 
curriculum standards of the National 
Council of Teachers oi Mathematics 
(1989) is measurement. Of course, the 
expectation of children's under- 
standing of measurement should vary 
enormously depending on age and in- 
dividual experience. An appropriate 
expectation of 3- and 4-year-olds is 
awareness and exploration of relative 
size differences. Fours, fives, and sixes 
should explore the concept of meas- 
urement using their own non-standard 
units of measure, such as how many 
blocks long the building is or how 
many of their own hands tall they are. 
Having grasped the concept of measur- 
ing by inventing their own units of 
measure, 7- and 8-year-olds can then 
begin to apply the standard units of 
measurement. 



Utilizing this framework to con- 
ceptualize both age-appropriate and 
individually appropriate curriculum 
expectations has several advantages. It 
emphasizes the need for teachers at all 
levels to understand the entire con- 
tinuum of learning. It helps to em- 
phasize the importance and value of 
awareness and exploration in the learn- 
ing process; but it also acknowledges 
that creating interest and allowing for 
exploration are only part of the con- 
tinuum of learning. Depending on the 
specific curriculum goal and the indi- 
vidual children in the group, teachers 
assist the inquiry process whereby 
children's learnings are extended, re- 
fined, and adjusted to the conventional 
adult constructs and thereby appli- 
cable in many contexts. Children in any 
group are at all stages along the con- 
tinuum of learning relative to the cur- 
riculum content and depending on 
their individual experiences. Attention 
to the full learning continuum corrects 
the error of premature expectation of 
mastery just as it corrects the error of 
assuming that exploration is the end 
goal in every learning situation. 

Early childhood educators and cur- 
riculum developers are encouraged to 
think about this framework in their 
daily work with children and to use it 
as a tool for analyzing and con- 
ceptualizing appropriate curriculum 
expectations for individuals and groups 
of children. 
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NAEYC Principles of Appropriate 
Practices for Young Children 



- Teachers must always be aware of 

the "whole child/ 1 
All areas of development arc important - 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual. 
Children are more likely to succeed in school 
when the environment provides opportunities 
for them to physically use their bodies, make 
friends, and develop self-esteem as well 
as acquire knowledge. 

• Throughout the primary grades, the 
curriculum should be integrated* 

The curriculum does not need to be divided 
into discrete subjects with time allotted for each. 
Young children can practice several skills while 
completing a creative activity. They can master 
social and cognitive skills as they work on 
problem-solving tasks. 

• Primary-age children should be engaged 
in active rather than passive activities. 

Children learn best from firsthand, relevant 
experiences. Sitting silently and listening to 
someone else talk does not develop rich 
concepts. 

• The curriculum should provide many develop- 
mentally appropriate materials for children to 
explore and think about The curriculum should 
also provide opportunities for interaction and 
communication with adults and other children. 

Children learn best: 

- When they manipulate real objects 
rather than do pcncil-and-paper or 
seatwork activities. 

- When they solve problems using 
firsthand experiences. 

- When they discuss what they have 
experienced with others. 

• The content of the curriculum should be 
relevant, engaging, and meaningful to the 
children themselves* 

Children understand better when concepts and 
information are related to their own personal 
experiences. 

Adapted From: National Association for the Education 
of Young Children (1989). Appropriate e ducation in 
(he primary grades: A position statement, 
(pp. 22-23). Washington, DC.NAEYC. 



• Provide primary-age children with opportunities 
to work in small groups on projects that provide rich 
content for conversations. Teachers facilitate 
discussions among children by making comments 
and actively soliciting children's opinions and ideas. 

Children acquire deeper understanding and compre- 
hension when they complete meaningful projects 
over time. Research indicates that engaging 
children in conversations strengthens their ability to 
communicate and to reason. 

• Teachers recognize the importance of developing 
positive peer group relationships. Teachers provide 
opportunities and support for cooperative small 
group projects that not only develop cognitive ability 
but promote peer interaction* 

Essential to developing a sense of one's own compe- 
tence, primary-age children need to experience 
positive relationships and friendships with peers. 
Instructional practices which place undue emphasis 
on competition and comparison among children may 
stifle their motivation to learn and inhibit children's 
optimism concerning their own abilities and poten 
tials. 

• The younger the children and the more diverse 
their background, the wider the variety of teaching 
methods and materials required. 

No one teaching strategy will work for all children. 
Each child brings to school a unique pattern of de- 
velopment, learning style, and family/cultural 
background. Effective teachers use a variety of in- 
structional methods and practices in a flexible 
manner. Effective teachers recognize that an 
appropriate curriculum fits the needs of the child. 

• Curriculum and teaching methods should be 
designed so that children not only acquire knowledge 
and skills but also the disposition and inclination to 
use them* 

Children must acquire a love of learning as well as 
knowledge about the world. Children must 
acquire the desire to read and to do math as well 
as understand the mechanics. Children must want 
to and know how to use problem solving tech- 
niques as well as apply rote memorization skills. 
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NAESP Principles of Effective 



EARLY CHILDHOOD CURRICULA 



1. Throughout the preschool years and into the primary grades, the 
curriculum should be presented in an integrated format rather than 
in 10- or 20-minute time segments for each content area. Toward 
that end it should be planned around themes, with the themes being 
developed through learning centers in which the children are free to 
plan and select activities to support their individual leai ng experience. 



2. Children in preschool through primary grades should be engaged in 
active-rather than passive- learning activities. The curriculum must 
be seen as more than a program purchased from a publisher. 



3. Spontaneous play, either alone or with other children, is a natural way 
for young children to learn to deal with one another and to understand 
their environment; play should be valued and included in the program plan. 



4. because children come to school with different knowledge, concepts, 
and experiences, it is important that new learning be connected to some- 
thing that is known and relevant. 



From: Early Childhood Education and the Elementary School Principal: Standards for 
Quality Programs for Young Children, p. 4. (1990). Alexandria, VA: National 
Association of Elementary School Principals. 
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NAESP Standards for Early Childhood Curricula 



The National Association of Elementary School Principals published Early 
Childhood Education and the Elementary School Principal: Standards for Quality Programs 
for Young Children in 1990. This publication, often referred to as "the blue book" because 
of the color of its cover, is available from NAESP (1615 Duke Street, Alexandria, VA 22314) 
for $14.95 (non-members). The blue book includes an overview of trends and issues in early 
childhood education, principles of effective early childhood curricula, 28 program standards 
with respective quality indicators, a checklist for applying the standards, a brief bibliography, 
a short glossary, and a list of selected organizations concerned with early childhood programs. 
The 28 standards are divided into the categories of curriculum, personnel, accountability, 
parents, and community. The curriculum standards and quality indicators are listed below. 



CURRICULUM STANDARD: The organization and implementation of 
an early childhood program is based on a statement of philosophy. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• A review of recent research and literature has been completed. 

• A statement of the program's philosophy is developed cooperatively 
by parents, staff members of each grade level, and community repre- 
sentatives, thus assuring a sense of ownership among those involved. 

• The statement of philosophy is consistent with that of the school district. 



• A copy of the statement is available to anyone interested. 

• The philosophy is the basis of all program decisions. 

• An assessment of the current program has been conducted and the 
results are carefully considered in making changes. 

• The philosophy is reviewed annually. 
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NAESP Standards 



Page 2 



CURRICULUM STANDARD: The content of the curriculum reflects a 
balance of all areas of learning, offered in an integrated manner and reflecting the 
holistic nature of learning. 






QUALITY INDICATORS: 




• Life experiences are used as a basis for learning. 




» Language acquisition and development are experience based. 




• Spoken and written language skills interact and influence each 
other. 




• Children learn about reading and writing through observing these 
skills being used and through using them themselves. 




• Writing and reading are taught simultaneously and are experienced 
as an integrated part of the total curriculum, not just at assigned 
times. 




• A natural language approach precedes phonics instruction, which 
is introduced in the first and second grades. Children develop an 
awareness of phonics through interaction with meaningful text (i.e., 
stories, songs, invented spelling, etc.). 




• Children hear and read various types of literature carefully selected 
and pre-read by the teacher. 




• Children understand that the purposes of reading are to construct 
meaning and to experience enjoyment. 




• Skills are presented in a meaningful context. 




• Children's progress in reading is continuous, and materials are 
provided at a variety of ability levels in each classroom. 




• Independent writing and reading practice is scheduled each day. 




(continued on next page) 
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CURRICULUM STANDARD: The content of the curriculum reflects a balance 
of all areas of learning, offered in an integrated manner and reflecting the holistic nature 
of learning, (continued) 



QUALITY INDICATORS (cont.) : 

• Numbers and numeration are developed through manipulation of 
concrete objects and are understood by the children before they 
move to operations. 

• Development of logical thinking and problem solving is fostered. 

• Many opportunities are made available for children to explore, 
investigate, and discover mathematics. 

• Relationships among mathematical skills and concepts are empha- 
sized. 

• Concepts, dispositions, and the acquisition of skills are addressed 
in an integrated fashion; content is not presented as isolated bits of 
knowledge. 

• Creative expression is developed through art, music and drama, 
dance, and movement. 

• Values are taught through modeling, role playing, and simulation. 

• Content is responsive to the cultural and linguistic diversity of 
children involved. The children are frequently taken into the 
community, and representatives of the community come 
frequently to the school. 

• Play is respected as an appropriate way of learning. 

• Content is integrated around themes. The theme approach includes 
activities in language arts, social studies, creative dramatics, music, 
art, science, math, or any combination of these- rather than via 
short periods of time spent on each subject area. 
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CURRICULUM STANDARD: Scheduling practices reflect the developmental 
stages of children ages 3 through 8. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 



• Transitions between activities flow smoothly and are kept to 
a minimum. 

• Blocks of time are scheduled in such a way that the children 
can become absorbed in their learning experiences without being 
interrupted. 

• About one-third of the day is allowed for child-initiated activities. 

• Extended-day/full-day programs provide an unhurried learning 
environment that reflects a developmental program and resists 
the inclination to increase academic pressures. 

• The schedule provides a balance of 

~ Teacher-directed and child-initiated activities 

- Active and quiet activities 

- Independent and guided activities 

- Large group, small group, and individual activities. 

• Instructional specialists collaborate with the classroom staff 
to prepare and deliver instruction appropriate for the particular 
children involved. 

• Programs or activities that pull children out of the classroom 
are minimal or nonexistent. 
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CURRICULUM STANDARD: The teacher uses varied teaching strategies, 
depending on the developmental levels of the children. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• Teachers meet the needs of children at their unique levels of 
development and ability. 

• The teachers present information in multisensory ways. 

• The teachers emphasize process learning rather than project 
completion. 

• The teachers create a classroom environment that gives the 
children many opportunities for exploration. 

• The teachers arrange for developmentally appropriate activities 
and materials that provide concrete, experiential learning. 

• The teachers use instructional strategies that promote interaction 
with the other children and expose the children to a variety of 
materials. 



• The teachers use questioning techniques that lead children to 
higher levels of thinking. 

• The teachers plan for and encourage meaningful, purposeful 
conversation, which contributes to language development. 

• The teachers employ instructional strategies adapted to the pupils' 
learnin g styles and levels of development, capitalizing on the 
youngsters' spontaneity and intellectual excitement. 

• The students rarely if ever work together as a total group for 
more than a third of the day; most direct instruction is done in 
small groups or one-on-one as teachers interact with the children. 

• The teaching strategies employed are consistent with a content- 
integrated program; i.e., theme-centered units of learning 
involving three or more content areas. 



(continued on next page) 
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CURRICULUM STANDARD: The teacher uses varied teaching strategies, 
depending on the developmental levels of the children, (continued) 



QUALITY INDICATORS (cont.) : 

• Positive guidance techniques (e.g., redirection, reinforcement, 
encouragement, etc.) are used to enhance the learners' self-esteem. 

• The teachers discuss and illustrate logical thinking skills, toward 
helping the students develop sound decision-making and 
problem-solving techniques. 

• Teachers model the rewards of lifelong learning. 



CURRICULUM STANDARD: The principal promotes research-based 
recommended class size. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

♦ As recommended by recent research, children are assigned to a 
class in accordance with the following [adult/student] ratios: 

- For three- [to] five-year-olds: 2:20 
-- For six- to eight-year-olds: 1:15 

- For at-risk children: 1:15. 

• Inservice training is provided for teachers to capitalize on the 
opportunities of feted by reduced class size: 

- Greater adult/student interaction 

-- Greater individualization of instruction 

- Increased student participation 

- Greater opportunities for small group instruction. 
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CURRICULUM STANDARD: Classroom materials and equipment are 
appropriate to the developmental level of the children involved. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 



• The classroom offers concrete materials and objects that the 
children can manipulate. Purchase of these materials replaces 
workbooks and skill sheets. 

• There are choices available for a variety of hands-on activities. 

• Multisensory media are used by students in groups and 
individually. 

• Equipment and materials needed for large and small muscle 
development are used throughout the day. 

• Equipment and materials are open-ended and lend themselves 

to a variety of activities, i.e., blocks, science materials, paint, etc. 

• There are ample materials useful for involvement in the arts. 

• The budget reflects support for a wide range of special 
experiences-field trips, hands-on activities, tasting various 
foods, etc. 

• A basal reading series serves as a supplement to a program 
based on trade books and a variety of writing experiences. 

• The materials and equipment on hand are: 

- Readily accessible to children for self-selection 

- Age appropriate 

- Size appropriate 

- Durable 

-- Adaptable for the handicapped 

-- Available for group and individual use. 
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CURRICULUM STANDARD: Grouping practices facilitate the individual 
student's total development. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• The teachers regularly employ alternative grouping strategies (i.e., 
cooperative learning groups, interest groups, ad hoc skills groups, 
peer teaching groups, cross-age groups, etc ). 

• Group size varies, exposing children to large groups, small groups, 
and individual situations, with approximately a third of the day 
being spent on each. 

• Class size is maintained at the following ratios: 

-- Three- to five-year-olds: 20:2 (one professional and 

one paraprofessional for a class of 20 or fewer students) 
- Six- to eight-year-olds: 15:1 
-- For at-risk children: 15:1. 

• The grouping practices employed allow for child-initiated 
activities for a least a third of the day. 

• The grouping patterns are such as to foster self-esteem and 
social/emotional growth. 

• Appropriate pacing of learning activities is carefully scheduled. 

• Children are heterogeneously grouped in the classroom but may 
be homogeneously subgrouped for portions of the day, based on 
the nature of the activity. These subgroupings may change to 
meet varying rates of growth and development. 
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CURRICULUM STANDARD: The classroom environment promotes the 
interaction of children with materials, other children, and adults. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• The classroom environment allows children to move about freely. 

• Learning centers: allow children to make choices based on 
individual differences, capitalize on children's individual 
interests, are appropriate for a wide range of developmental 
capabilities, allow for movement, provide for a variety of 
challenges, and enhance the development of independence. 

• The environment is "print-rich"; everything is labeled, and there 
is a library area together with a writing area plus paper of different 
sizes, pens, pencils, markers, computers, typewriters, etc. 

• The arrangement of the room's furniture allows for flexibility in 
grouping; desks are rarely in straight rows filling the room. 

• There is an area in which an individual child can be alone. 

• Students freely interact with one another while involved with 
materials or during the day's activities. 

• The learning environment is safe, comfortable, and child-centered. 

• The classroom is physically attractive. Materials are at children's 
eye level. 

• There is a rest area with pillows and carpeting. 

• The teacher comes across more as facilitator than director. 
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NAESP Acountability Standards 
for Early Childhood Education 




The National Association of Elementary School Principals published Early 
Childhood Education and the Elementary School Principal: Standards for Quality Programs 
for Young Children in 1990. This publication, often referred to as "the blue book" because 
of the color of its cover, is available from NAESP (1615 Duke Street, Alexandria, VA 22314) 
for $14.95 (non-members). The blue book includes an overview of trends and issues in early 
childhood education, principles of effective early childhood curricula, 28 program standards 
with respective quality indicators, a checklist for applying the standards, a brief bibliography, 
a short glossary, and a list of selected organizations concerned with early childhood programs. 
The 28 standards are divided into the categories of curriculum, personnel, accountability, 
parents, and community. The accountability standards and quality indicators are listed below. 



ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The principal institutes an approach to 
student assessment that is consonant with developmental philosophy, curriculum, and 
positions taken by other professional associations involved with the appropriate testing 
of young children. 



• Letter grades are not used to report student progress to parents. 
Rather, the staff shares information derived from recorded 
observations, interviews, samples of student work, etc. 

• Student progress is defined in terms of individual growth and 
development rather than by comparisons with other children or 
against an arbitrary set of criteria. 

• Overall assessments of student progress represent joint ventures 
between teacher and parents. 

• No major decisions regarding a child's placement or progress are 
made on the basis of a single test score. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The school is ready for the children rather 
than expecting the children to be ready for the school. 






QUALITY INDICATORS: 




• Entry level testing or screening is not used for exclusion from 
the program. Children are admitted to kindergarten solely on the 
basis of whether they meet state entrance age requirements. 




• Whenever possible, extended day programs are offered in a 
continuous learning environment (toward meeting the com- 
munity's child care needs). 



ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The school's procedures and policies 
reflect both the community's standards and the children's needs. 






QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• Participation in the program is consistent with the com- 
munity's ethnic/minority population. 

• If there are problems or circumstances Jiat hinder the family 
from placing an eligible child in the program, the school helps 
in the search for solutions. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: Retention is rarely considered an 
appropriate option in a developmental program. 






QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• Children who do not keep exact pace are not labeled failures; 
a vigorous effort is made to learn why that child seems to be 
laggard and to correct the situation. 

• If retention is considered, the decision is never based on a single 
factor but on a wide variety of considerations, using various 
assessment techniques and instruments and including observations 
by the principal, the teacher, the support staff, and parents. 





ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: All members of the teaching staff have 
formal training in early childhood education. 






QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• The staff is composed of people who have taken coursework 
not only in elementary education but in teaching young children. 





ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The principal evaluates the teachers with 
evaluation instruments that reflect the most advanced early childhood philosophy and 
goals. 






QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• The principal ensures that the teachers understand the procedures to 
be used in evaluating them and the emphasis to be placed on early 
childhood criteria. 

• The evaluation reflects teaching strategies and classroom organization 
and management that are most effective and relevant with young 
children. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The principal demonstrates understanding 
of quality early childhood programs and provides the environment for the implementa- 
tion and management of such programs. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• The teachers are provided opportunities for keeping abreast of the 
continuing advances in early childhood education. 

• The principal is clear and persuasive in preserving the program 
from pressures to make the program more rigid or more like programs 
for older children. 

• The principal conducts periodic self-assessment of the components 
of early childhood programs by using the checklist in this document 
[Early Childhood Education and the Elementary School Principal ]. 



ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The principal has developed a plan for 
monitoring and regularly assessing the program. 






QUALITY INDICATORS: 

* 




• The principal periodically assesses the school's performance in 
providing educational experiences truly relevant to young children. 




• Evaluation i. "tements and reactions are regularly solicited from 
teachers and parents and are used to improve the program. 




• There is an annual rev.sw of all aspects of the program-philosophy, 
curriculum, evaluation techniques, professional development activities, 
parent involvement, etc. 
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NCTM Recommends Changes in K-4 
Mathematics Curriculum 



Increased Attention to 



Number 

• Number Sense 

• Place-value concepts 

• Meaning of fractions and decimals 

• Estimation of quantities 

Operations & Computation 

• Meaning and operations 

• Operation sense 

• Mental computation 

• Estimation and the reasonableness of 
answers 

• Selection of an appropriate computational 
method 

• Use of calculators for complex computation 

• Thinking strategies for basic facts 



Geometry & Measurement 

Properties of geometric figures 
Geometric relationships 
Spatial sense 
Process of measuring 
Concepts related to units of measurement 
Actual measuring 
Estimation of measurements 
Use of measurement and geometry ideas 
throughout the curriculum 

Probability & Statistics 

• Collection and organization of data 

• Exploration of chance 

Patterns & Relationships 

• Pattern recognition and description 

• Use of variables to express relationships 



Decreased Attention to 



Number 

• Early attention to reading, writing, 
and ordering numbers symbolically 



Operations & Computation 

• Complex paper-and-pencil 
computation 

• Addition and subtraction without 
renaming 

-- Isolated treatment of division facts 
-- Long division 

- Long division without remainders 

• Paper-and-pencil fraction 
computation 

• Use of rounding to estimate 

Geometry & Measurement 

• Primary focus on naming 
geometric figures 

• Memorization of equivalencies 
between units of measurement 
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NCTM Recommends Changes in K-4 
Mathematics Curriculum (cont.) 



Increased Attention to 



Decreased Attention to 



Problem Solving 



Problem Solving 



• Word problems with a variety of structures 

• Use of everyday problems 

• Applications 

• Study of patterns and relationships 

• Problem-solving strategies 



• Use of clue words to determine 
which operation to use 



Instructional Practices 



Instructional Practices 



Use of manipulative materials 
Cooperative work 
Discussion of mathematics 
Questioning 
Justification of thinking 
Writing about mathematics 



• Rote practice 

• Rote memorization of rules 

• One answer and one method 

• Use of worksheets 

• Written practice 

• Teaching by telling 



Problem-solving approach to instruction 

Content integration 

Use of calculators and computers 



From: Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. (March 1989). Reston, 
VA: The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Inc., pp. 20-21. 
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ASSUMPTIONS Underlying NCTM 
K-4 Mathematics Standards 




In March of 1989, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
published Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathe- 
matics. It contains an overview of trends and issues; curriculum 
standards for grades K-4, 5-8, and 9-12; 14 evaluation standards; 
assumptions upon which the standards have been based; and examples 
of classroom applications. Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for 
School Mathematics is available from NCTM at 1906 Association 
Drive, Reston, VA 22091. A related publication, Professional 
Standards for Teaching Mathematics, will be available in early 1991. 
The assumptions underlying the mathematics curriculum standards 
for grades K-4 are listed below. 



1. The K-4 curriculum should be conceptually oriented. 



n The K-4 curriculum should emphasize the development of mathematical 
understandings and relationships. 

□ A conceptual approach enables children to acquire clear and stable concepts 
by constructing meanings in the context of physical situations and allows 
mathematical abstractions to emerge from empirical experience. 

□ A strong conceptual framework provides anchoring for skill acquisition. 

n A strong emphasis on mathematical concepts and understandings supports 
the development of problem solving. 

{""] The time required to build an adequate conceptual base should cause educators 
to rethink when children are expected to demonstrate a mastery of complex 
skills. 
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2. The K-4 curriculum should actively involve children 
in doing mathematics. 



[] Young children are active individuals who construct, modify, and integrate 
ideas by interacting with the physical world, materials, and other children, 
so the learning of mathematics must be an active process. 

□ Teachers need to create an environment that encourages children to explore 
develop, test, discuss, and apply ideas. 

□ Teachers need to make extensive and thoughtful use of physical materials and 
supplies. Classrooms should have ample quantities of such materials as coun- 
ters; interlocking cubes; connecting links; base-ten, attribute, and pattern blocks; 
tiles; geometric models; rulers; spinners; colored rods; geoboards; balances; 
fraction pieces; and graph, grid, and dot paper. Simple household objects, such 
as buttons, dried beans, shells, egg cartons, and milk cartons, also can be used. 



3. The K-4 curriculum should emphasize the development of 
children's mathematical thinking and reasoning abilities. 



n The ability to think, reason, and solve problems is an important 
mathematical goal. 

rn Students must have confidence in their ability to think and communicate 
mathematically and be able to solve problems, demonstrate flexibility in 
working with mathematical ideas and problems, make appropriate decisions 
in selecting strategies and techniques, recognize familiar mathematical 
structures in unfamiliar settings, detect patterns, and analyze data. 

□ Schools need to build appropriate reasoning and problem- solving experiences 
into the curriculum from the outset. 



I5t; 
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4. The K-4 curriculum should emphasize the application 
of mathematics. 



[ 1 Children need to understand that mathematics is an integral part of 
real-world situations and activities in other curricular areas. 

n One major purpose of K-4 mathematics is to help children understand 
and interpret their world and solve problems that occur in it. 

□ Children learn computation to solve problems; they learn to measure 
because measurement helps them answer questions about how much, 
how big, how long,. ..they learn to collect and organize data because 
doing so permits them to answer other questions. 



5. The K-4 curriculum should include a broad range of content. 



□ To become mathematically literate, students need to know 
about measurement, geometry, statistics, probability, and algebra 
as well as arithmetic. 

□ An informal approach to these branches at the K-4 level establishes 
the foundation for further study. The curriculum at all grade levels 
should enable all children to do a substantial amount of work in each 
branch. 
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6. The K-4 curriculum should make appropriate and ongoing 
use of calculators and computers. 



□ Calculators must be accepted at the K-4 level as valuable tools for 
learning mathematics. 

□ Calculators do not replace the need to learn basic facts, to compute 
mentally, or to do reasonable paper-and-pencil computation. 

□ Calculators highlight the importance of teaching children to recognize 
whether computed results are reasonable. 

□ Computers also need to be used in a variety of ways to teach and 
reinforce mathematical concepts. 



Adapted from: Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. 
(March 1988). Reston, VA: The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Inc., pp. 17-19. 
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MATH CURRICULUM Standards for Grades K-4 



In March of 1989, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics published 
Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. It con tain s an 
overview of trends and issues; curriculum standards for grades K-4, 5-8, and 9-12; 
14 evaluation standards; assumptions upon which the standards have been based; 
and examples of classroom applications. Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for 
School Mathematics is available from NCTM at 1906 Association Drive, Reston, 
V A 2209 1 . A related publication , Professional Standards for Teaching Mathemat- 
ics, will be available in early 1991. The NCTM curriculum standards for grades 
K-4 are listed below. 




STANDARD 1: 



Mathematics as 
Problem Solving 



In grades K-4, the study of matematics should emphasize 
problem solving so that students can~ 

| use problem-solving approaches to investigate and 
understand mathematical content; 

| formulate problems from everyday and mathematical 
situations; 

U| develop and apply strategies to solve a wide variety of 
problems; 

|| verify and interpret results with respect to the original 
problem; 

■ acquire confidence in using mathematics meaningfully. 
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STANDARD 2: 



Mathematics as 
Communication 



In grades K-4, the study of mathematics should include 
numerous opportunities for communication so that 
students can- 

| relate physical materials, pictures, and diagrams to 
mathematical ideas; 

| reflect on and clarify their thinking about mathematical 
ideas and situations; 

| relate their everyday language to mathematical lan- 
guage and symbols; 

| realize that representing, discussing, reading, writing, 
and listening to mathematics are ? "ital part of learning 
and using mathematics. 



STANDARD 3: 



Mathematics as 
Reasoning 



In grades K-4, the study of mathematics should emphasize 
reasoning so that students can- 

m draw logical conclusions about mathematics; 

B use models, known facts, properties, and relationships 
to explain their thinking; 

| justify their answers and solution processes; 

| use patterns and relationships to analyze mathematical 
situations; 

■ believe that mathematics makes sense. 
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STANDARD 4: 

Mathematical 
Connections 



In grades K-4, the study of mathematics should include 
opportunities to make connections so that students can- 

H link conceptual and procedural knowledge; 

| relate various representations of concepts or procedures 
to one another; 



recognize relationships among different topics in mathematics; 
use mathematics in other curriculum areas; 
use mathematics in their daily lives. 



STANDARD 5: 



Estimation 



In grades K-4, the curriculum should include estimation so 
students can-- 

m explore estimation strategies; 

g| recognize when an estimate is appropriate; 

f determine the reasonableness of results; 

| apply estimation in working with quantities, measure- 
ment, computation, and problem solving. 



STANDARD 6: 


In grades K-4, the mathematics curriculum should include 




whole number concepts and skills so that students can- 


Number Sense and 


| construct number meanings through real-world experiences 


Numeration 


and the use of physical materials; 




| understand our numeration system by relating counting, 




grouping, and place-value concepts; 




| develop number sense; 




| interpret the multiple uses of numbers encountered in the 




real world. 
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STANDARD 7: 



Concepts of 
Whole Number 
Operations 



In grades K-4, the mathematics curriculum should include 
concepts of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of whole numbers so that students can-- 

m develop meaning for the operations by modeling and 
discussing a rich variety of problem situations; 

g relate the mathematical language and symbolism of 
operations to problem situations and informal language; 

| recognize that a wide variety of problem structures can 
be represented by a single operation; 

■ develop operation sense. 



STANDARD 8: 



Whole Number 
Computation 



In grades K-4. the mathematics curriculum should develop 
whole number computation so that students can- 



model, explain, and develop reasonable proficiency 
with basic facts and algorithms; 

use a variety of mental computation and estimation 
techniques; 

use calculators in appropriate computational situations; 

select and use computation techniques appropriate to 
specific problems and determine whether the results 
are reasonable. 
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STANDARD 9: 

Geometry and 
Spatial Sense 



In grades K-4, the mathematics curriculum should include 
two- and three-dimensional geometry so that students can- 

| describe, model, draw, and classify shapes; 

| investigate and predict the results of combining, sub- 
dividing, and changing shapes; 

gg develop spatial sense; 

M relate geometric ideas to number and measurement ideas; 
| recognize and appreciate geometry in their world. 



STANDARD 10: 



Measurement 



In grades K-4, the mathematics curriculum should include 
measurement so that students can- 

| understand the attributes of length, capacity, weight, area, 
volume, time, temperature, and angle; 

| develop the process of measuring and concepts related to 
units of measurement; 



make and use estimates of measurement; 

make and use measurements in problem and everyday 
situations. 



STANDARD 11: 



Statistics and Probability 



ERIC 



In grades K-4, the mathematics curriculum should include 
experiences with data analysis and probability so that 
students can- 

m collect, organize, and describe data; 

H construct, read, and interpret displays of data; 

I formulate and solve problems that involve collecting 
and analyzing data; 



| explore concepts of chance. 
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STANDARD 12: 



Fractions and 
Decimals 



In grades K-4, the mathematics curriculum should include 
fractions and decimals so that students can- 

| develop concepts of fractions, mixed numbers, 
and decimals; 

| develop number sense for fractions and decimals; 

| use models to relate fractions to decimals and to find 
equivalent fractions; 

| use models to explore operations on fractions and 
decimals; 

| apply fractions and decimals to problem situations. 



STANDARD 13: 



Patterns and 
Relationships 



In grades K-4, the mathematics curriculum should include the 
study of patterns and relationships so that students can- 

| recognize, describe, extend, and create a wide variety 
of patterns; 

H represent and describe mathematical relationships; 

H explore the use of variables and open sentences to 
express relationships. 



From: Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. (March 1989). 
Reston, VA: The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Inc., pp. 23-62. 
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NCTM Recommends Mathematical Evaluation Standards 
for All Grade Levels That Emphasize 



Increased Attention to 


Decreased Attention to 


• Assessing what students 
know and how they think about 
mathematics 


• Assessing what students do not 
know 


• Having assessment be an 
integral part of teaching 


• Having assessment be simply counting 
correct answers on tests for the 
sole purpose of assigning grades 


• Focusing on a broad range of 
mathematical tasks and taking 
a holistic view of mathematics 


• Focusing on a large number of specific 
and isolated skills organized by a 
content-behavior matrix 


• Developing problem situations 
that require the applications of 
a number of mathematical ideas 


• Using exercises or word problems 
requiring only one or two skills 


• Using multiple assessment 
techniques, including written, 
oral, & demonstration formats 


• Using only written tests 


• Using calculators, computers, 
& manipulates in assessment 


• Excluding calculators, computers, 
& manipulates from the assessment 
process 


• Evaluating the program by sys- 
tematically collecting information 
on outcomes, curriculum, & 
instruction 


• Evaluating the program only on the 
basis of test scores 



• Using standardized achievement 
tests as the only indicator of program 
outcomes 

1 (;:> 

From: Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. (March 1989). Reston, 
VA: The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Inc., p. 191. 
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• Using standardized achievement 
tests as only one of many indica- 
tors of program outcomes 



H7-8a 
H9-6d 



MATH EVALUATION 



Standards for All Grades 



In March of 1989, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) published 
Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. It contains an overview of 
trends and issues in mathematics curriculum and evaluation; curriculum standards for grades 
K-12; 14 evaluation standards; assumptions upon which the standards have been based; and 
examples of classroom applications. Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathe- 
matics is available from NCTM at 1906 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091. A related 
publication, Professional Standards for Teaching Mathematics, will be available in early 1991. 

The fourteen evaluation standards are listed below. They apply to all grade levels. 
Standards 1-10 are repeated on the following pages. Each standard is followed by a statement 
about the topic or concept and a list of indicators that may be used to identify outcomes. 



NCTM Standards 



General Assessment 

1. Alignment 

2. Multiple Sources of Information 

3. Appropriate Assessment Methods 
and Uses 

Student Assessment 

4. Mathematical Power 

5. Problem Solving 

6. Communication 

7. Reasoning 

8. Mathematical Concepts 

9. Mathematical Procedures 
10. Mathematical Disposition 



Program Evaluation 

11. Indicators for Program Evaluation 

12. Curriculum and Instructional Resources 

13. Instruction 

14. Evaluation Team 
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GENERAL ASSESSMENT 



Evaluation Standard 1: ALIGNMENT 

Methods and tasks for assessing students' learning should be aligned with the curriculum's-- 
▼ goals, objectives, and mathematics content; 

V' relative emphases given to various topics and processes and their relationship; 

^/ instructional approaches and activities, including use of calculators, computers, 
and manipulatives. 

Evaluation Standard 2: MULTIPLE SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Decisions concerning students' learning should be made on the basis of a convergence of 
information obtained from a variety of sources. These sources should encompass tasks that— 

demand different kinds of mathematical thinking; 

V present the same mathematical concept or procedure in different contexts, 
formats, and problem situations. 

Evaluation Standard 3: APPROPRIATE ASSESSMENT METHODS AND USES 
Assessment methods and instruments should be selected on the basis of~ 

V' the type of information sought; 

V the use to which the information will be put; 

the developmental level and maturity of the student. 
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STUDENT ASSESSMENT 



Evaluation Standard 4: MATHEMATICAL POWER 

The assessment of students' mathematical knowledge should yield information about their- 

▼ ability to apply their knowledge to solve problems within mathematics and in 
other disciplines; 

▼ ability to use mathematical language to communicate ideas; 

▼ knowledge and understanding of concepts and procedures; 

▼ disposition toward mathematics; 

▼ understanding of the nature of mathematics; 

▼ integration of these aspects of mathematical knowledge. 

Evaluation Standard 5: PROBLEM SOLVING 

The assessment of students' ability to use mathematics in solving problems should 
provide evidence that they can-- 

▼ formulate problems; 

▼ apply a variety of strategies to solve problems; 

V solve problems; 

V verify and interpret results; 

▼ generalize solutions. 
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Evaluation Standard 6: COMMUNICATION 

The assessment of students' ability to communicate mathematics should provide evidence 
that they can- 

▼ express mathematical ideas by speaking, writing, demonstrating, and depicting 
them visually; 

▼ understand, interpret, and evaluate mathematical ideas that are presented in written, 
oral, or visual forms; 

use mathematical vocabulary, notation, and structure to represent ideas, describe 
relationships, and model situations. 



Evaluation Standard 7: REASONING 

The assessment of students' ability to reason mathematically should provide evidence 
that they can- 

▼ use inductive reasoning to recognize patterns and form conjectures; 

use reasoning to develop plausible arguments for mathematical statements; 

use proportional and spatial reasoning to solve problems; 

use deductive reasoning to verify conclusions, judge the validity of arguments, 
and construct valid arguments; 

V' analyze situations to determine common properties and structures; 

V appreciate the axiomatic nature of mathematics. 
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Evaluation Standard 8: MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS 

The assessment of students' knowledge and understanding of mathematical concepts 
should provide evidence that they can- 

V label, verbalize, and define concepts; 

▼ identify and generate examples and nonexamples; 

A ^ use models, diagrams, and symbols to represent concepts; 

V translate from one mode of representation to another; 

▼ recognize the various meanings and interpretations of concepts; 

V identify properties of a given concept and recognize conditions that determine 
a particular concept; 

compare and contrast concepts. 

In addition, assessment should provide evidence of the extent to which students have integrated 
their knowledge of various concepts. 

Evaluation Standard 9: MATHEMATICAL PROCEDURES 

The assessment of students' knowledge of procedures should provide evidence that they can-- 

l/ recognize when a procedure is appropriate; 

i/ give reasons for the steps in a procedure; 

V reliably and efficiently execute procedures; 

i/ verify the results of procedures empirically (e.g., using models) or analytically; 

▼ recognize correct and incorrect procedures; 

i/ generate new procedures and extend or modify familiar ones; 
appreciate the nature and role of procedures in mathematics. 
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Student Assessment (cont.) 



Evaluation Standard 10: MATHEMATICAL DISPOSi HON 

The assessment of students' mathematical disposition should seek information about their- 

▼ confidence in using mathematics to solve problems, to communicate ideas, 
and to reason; 

^/ fie xibility in exploring mathematical ideas and trying alternative methods in 
solving problems; 

i/ willingness to persevere in mathematical tasks; 

▼ interest, curiosity, and inventiveness in doing mathematics; 

▼ inclination to monitor and reflect on their own thinking and performance; 

^ valuing of the application of mathematics to situations arising in other disciplines 
and everyday experiences; 

▼ appreciation of the role of mathematics in our culture and its value as a tool and 
as a language. 



[Adapted from: Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. 
(March 1988). Reston, VA: The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Inc., pp. 189-247.] 
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List of Handout Masters 



Volume III: Guidelines, Standards, & Model Programs 



Section 10: Model Programs 



Handout ID# 



HI 0- 1 A Sample of Unusually Effective Chapter 1 Early Childhood Education 

Programs from the Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook 

H10-2 Unusually Effective Migrant Early Childhood Education Programs, 

Excerpts from the Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook 

H10-3 Excerpts from Education Programs That Work, Sample of Exemplary 

Early Childhood Education Programs (National Diffusion Network) 

H 1 0-4 Noteworthy Early Childhood Programs from A Resource Guide to Public 

School Early Childhood Programs Edited by Cynthia Warger (ASCD) 
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A Sample of 
Unusually Effective Chapter 1 
Early Childhood Education Programs 




Excerpts from 

Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook 

Volume IV: Project Profiles 



The project profiles reproduced here depict unusually effective compensatory 
education programs for young children. They have been taken from the Effective 
Compensatory Education Sourcebook, Volume IV, the most current compendium 
available of outstanding Chapter 1 projects which were selected for recognition by the 
U.S. Secretary of Education. The excerpts in this handout focus on projects serving 
pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, and first grade children. As a group, these projects 
dramatically demonstrate the ten attributes of effective programs most often cited in 
current school improvement research. Taken both singly and as a whole, these 
projects reflect creativity in concept, thoroughness in organization, and dedication in 
implementation. 

All geographical regions of the United States are represented in these projects, 
and communities described as urban, suburban, and small towns have all made their 
contributions. Excellence knows no physical boundaries. 

Projects winning the Secretary's Recognition for 1988 and 1989 will be included 
in a composite volume of the Sourcebook, covering data from 1985-1989, which is 
due for r lease soon. Information about 1990 projects receiving Secretary's Recogni- 
tion will also be published shortly in the new Effective Compensatory Education 
Sourcebook. 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 



Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

Reading 
Math 

Language arts 
•J Other* 

GRADE LEVEL 




NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

J Fewer than 100 
100-499 
^00-2500 
. i N ore than 2500 

SETTING 



Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
ISJ Urban 

PER PUPIL COST 

Up to $4<9 
$500 to $999 
$1000 or more 

* School Readiness 



DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DENVER, COLORADO 

Able leadership helps insure the success of 
an 18-site early childhood project 

Parent/community involvement 
Strong leadership 
Positive climate 

Four-year-olds with low scores on the Cooperative 
Preschool Inventory are eligible to attend the district's Early 
Childhood Education Project. Project classes are held for two 
and one-half hours per day, five days a week at 18 sites. 

Parents and other community members serve on jach 
school's accountability committee. Parents also serve on the 
project's steering committee, providing ideas for project 
planning and implementation. They volunteer in the class- 
room, make or donate materials, and assist on field trips. 
Parents attend monthly parenting meetings and learn how to 
support their children's schooling. They also participate in 
individual conferences, both at school and at home, help 
evaluate the project, and provide ideas for improving it. 

A project manager oversees activities in the 18 project sites 
and is responsible for: II) monthly classroom observations, (2) 
coordination with school principals, (3) instructional leader- 
ship, (4) parent meetings, (5) new teacher training and inserv- 
ice coordination, (6) record keeping, (7) financial manage- 
ment, (8) relevant research, and (9) proposal development. 
The project manager meets with each principal at least five 
times a year to review the project and serves on the early 
childhood education advisory committees at both the Univer- 
sity of Denver and the Colorado State Department of 
Education. 

Project classrooms are nurturing, warm, and inviting. They 
are decorated with children's work and other stimulating visu- 
als. Learning centers feature hands-on materials and equip- 
ment. Activities are geared to building school-readiness skills, 
including self-direction and self-discipline. 



Contact: Judith Long Crider 
Denver Public Schools 
150 South Pearl Street 
Denver, CO 80209 
(303) 837-1000, ext. 2710 

28 
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ESCAMBIA COUNTY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

Widespread community support extends 
resources of early childhood project 

Parent/community involvement 

Strong leadership 

Clear goals and objectives 

A Chapter 1 teacher and a full-time aide staff each classroom 
in the Escambia County School District's PreKindergarten Pro- 
ject. Four-year olds attend classes for four hours five days a 
week. Maximum class size is 18. 

Community support for the project is extensive. The local 
Head Start program and West Florida Child Care and Educa- 
tion Services, Inc., Title XX grantee, assist with identification 
and needs assessment, The County Health Unit Dental Clinic 
provides a dental hygienist/educator to screen children for 
dental disease, and the School District Transportation 
Department takes children to their dental appointments. Civic 
organizations, employee groups, and private citizens have 
provided financial support for field trips. Parents participate 
on advisory councils, attend workshops and conferences, and 
help evaluate the program. 

Principals joined with Chapter 1 and district staff to plan, 
develop guidelines, and set project goals. These principals 
work closely with the project coordinator to provide instruc- 
tional leadership and guidance to the staff. Chapter 1 staff and 
building principals visit classrooms frequently to monitor the 
project and provide assistance as needed. The work of the 
project coordinator has resulted in a high degree of commun- 
ity involvement and support. 

Project goals were developed from a study of successful 
programs, national research findings, and input from local 
specialists. Coals pertain to accelerating children's social, 
emotional, and intellectual growth; developing their inde- 
pendence and self-images; imparting school readiness skills; 
developing language skills; providing an enriched learning 
environment; and developing positive attitudes toward 
learning. 



Contact: Pat Desmond 
Escambia County School District 
301 West Garden Street 
Pensacola, FL 32501 
(904) 434-7244 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 



Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

Reading 
Math 

Language arts 
•j Other * 

GRADE LEVEL 

Preschool 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
U 10-12 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Fewer than 100 
100-499 
500-2500 
More than 2500 

SETTING 

Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
Urban 

PER PUPIL COST 

Up to $499 
$500 to $999 
$1000 or more 

* School Readiness 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 



Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

Reading 
Math 

Language arts 
Other 

GRADE LEVEL 

Preschool 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Fewer than 100 
100-499 
500-2500 
More than 2500 

SETTING 

Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
El Urban 

PER PUPIL COST 

□ Up to $499 
B $500 to $999 
LJ $1000 or more 



PINELLAS COUNTY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 

Inservice centers coordinate projectwide 
staff development 

Coordination with other programs 
Professional development/training 
Evaluation used to improve project 

First, second, and third graders who receive reading an I 
mathematics instruction on a limited pull-out basis in this 
Chapter 1 project are served by a curriculum resource teacher 
and a staff of paraprofessionals, who operate the program at 
each site, These staff members— and others— are served in 
turn by an extensive inservice program. 

The project provides separate staff development activities 
for administrative staff, curriculum resource teachers parr 
professionals and clerks, and central activities for all Chi 
personnel. Two training centers staffed by inservice res 
teachers and support staff develop and deliver project e 
training. Project staff also participate in schoolwide inservice 
activities at each site. 

The Chapter 1 project itself involves a project communica- 
tion form (used to keep track of skills assigned by the regular 
classroom teacher, skills reinforced in the prefect, and pro- 
gress made by the student); monthly meetings of regular and 
Chapter 1 teachers (to discuss skills assigned, strategies and 
materials used, progress m.vde, and problems encountered): 
monthly grade-level meetings and curriculum meetings 
(which provide additional opportunities to coordinate 
efforts); meetings of the principal, classroom teachers, and 
Chapter 1 personnel (for students experiencing special prob- 
lems); and a Chapter 1 curriculum developed specifically to 
supplement the regular curricula. 

Project evaluation involves administering standardized 
tests, collecting information via a project monitoring form, 
and conducting an annual needs assessment. Valuation has 
resulted in tlie addition of a CAI program, a new math com- 
ponent for first graders, and materials and equipment to sup- 
plement new district mathematics and reading programs. 



Contact: Judy Langford 
Pinellas County School Di 
Chapter 1 Center 
2499 25th Street South 
St. Petersburg, FL 33712 
(813) 327-4485 1 

32 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 

Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

•J Reading 
J Math 

•J Language arts 
U Other 

GRADE LEVfcL 





Preschool 


• 


K-3 


• 


4-6 




7-9 




10-12 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

LJ Fewer than 100 

□ 100-499 
S 500-2500 

□ More than 2500 

SETTING 



Rural 

Small town 

Suburban 

Urban 



GEARY COUNTY UNIFIED SCHOOLS 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 

Parent involvement takes many forms in K-4 
readiness and language arts program 

Parent/community involvement 
Professional development/training 
Maximum academic learning time 

The Extended Kindergarten and Tutorial Language Arts 
Program serves children in kindergarten through fourth 
grade. Kindergarten students receive an hour of basic skills 
instruction per day beyond the regular kindergarten day. First 
through fourth graders participate in 20-40 minutes of lan- 
guage arts instruction each day in groups of one to five. 

The program's home-school coordinator helps each 
Chapter 1 school to seek and gain parent involvement and 
serves as a resource to parents regarding ways to support their 
children's learning at home. Parents participate in the instruc- 
tional program through: (1) frequent home-school communi- 
cation, (2) visits to the program and participation in lessons, (3) 
materials for use with their children at home, and (4) instruc- 
tion in how to assist with their children's learning. A local 
Ladies Reading Club and the Pizza Hut "Book It" program 
provide encouragement, recognition, and rewards for stu- 
dents' reading accomplishments. 

Chapter 1 staff participate in districtwide staff development 
activities, and new teachers are required to take 20 hours of 
clinical teacher training. Staff development activities specific 
to Chapter 1 staff are also provided; topics from the 1985-86 
school year included Card Sorting and Program Assessment 
and Total Language Communication. Staff also attend regional 
and national conferences. 

Learning time is maximized by monitoring students' travel 
time and rewarding promptness, maintaining well-organized 
classrooms, providing students specific instruction in time 
management, and studying videotaped lessons to find ways to 
increase time-on-task, homework, and home lessons. 



PER PUPIL COST 

J Up to $499 Contact: Hazel Swarts or Elizabeth C Kline 

ffl $500 to $999 Ceary County Unfied Schools 

_J $1000 or more p.o. Box 370 

Junction City, KS 66441 

(913)762-2441 

52 178 
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BALTIMORE COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TOWSON, MARYLAND 

Teacher aides and paid parent helpers teach 
children in their regular classes 

Clear goals and objectives 
Coordination with other programs 
Positive climate 

Teacher aides and paid parent helpers provide prereading 
and reading instruction to children from prekindergarten 
through grade 5, and mathematics instruction to those in 
gradesl through 3. Fourth and fifth graders also receive math 
instruction on an optional basis. Students are instructed in 
their regular classrooms. 

The project's overall goal is to enable identified students to 
gain one month of reading and math growth for every month 
of instruction. Each participating school "customizes" pro- 
gram materials and approaches to meet the specific needs of 
students. Coals are identified annually with help from admin- 
istrators, staff, parents, and evaluation data. Individual student 
goals are based on skill needs, which are .hared with parents 
and addressed systematically. 

Project goalsare correlated with those o ( the regular school 
program, with coordination monitored by ihe project super- 
visor, coordinator, local building administrators, and Chapter 1 
resource teachers. Regular classroom teachers diagnose stu- 
dents' needs, coordinate supplemental instruction, and moni- 
tor students' programs. Instructional teams maintain a cycle of 
assessing students' needs, establishing goals, planning instruc- 
tion, implementing plans, evaluating progress, and reassess- 
ing needs. 

The in-class instructional model helps foster a positive cli- 
mate, because Chapter 1 students are not singled out and 
separated from their classmates. Staff development activities 
help teachers, aides, and parent helpers acquire and use posi- 
tive management techniques. Attractive classrooms, organ- 
ized teaching plans, and effective supplemental instruction 
combine to achieve and maintain a positive learning climate. 



Contact: Alvan A. Testoni 
Baltimore County Public Schools 
6901 Charles Street 
Towson, MD 21204 
(301)494-3763 



INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 

Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 



CURRICULUM 

£j Reading 
•l Math 

Language arts 
Other 

GRADE LEVEL 

Preschool 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Fewer than 100 
100-499 
500-2500 
•1 More than 2500 

SETTING 

Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
Urban 

PER PUPIL COST 

P Up to $499 

$500 to $999 
□ $1000 or more 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 



Achievement 
Sustained gains 
S Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

Reading 
Math 

Language arts 
Other* 

GRADE LEVEL 




NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

J Fewer than 100 
] 100-499 
3 500-2500 
J More than 2500 

SETTING 



Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
•J Urban 



DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Kindergarten students form partnerships 
and work in pairs 

Maximum academic learning time 
High expectations for le 'ning/behavior 
Evaluation used to improve project 

V e Extended Day Kindergarten (EDK) project serves 
Cha^jr 1 children by increasing the length of the school day, 
providing a full-time service assistant for each classroom, and 
involving parents in program activities. Field trips provide 
stimulation and content for language-development activities. 

Project staff have found that they can make maximum use of 
learning time and enhance achievement by allowing children 
to form partnerships and work in pairs for learning activities. 
Teachers also use various effective teaching strategies— three- 
period lessons, fading, chaining, independence, and 
questioning— to help children learn new information, dis- 
cover relationships, and practice skills. A homework plan is a 
required part of each teacher's weekly lesson plan. Home- 
work isdesigned tofit children's individual needs and extend 
their time-on-task. 

The project is designed to meet individual student needs. It 
allows some students to move beyond the program's expect a- 
tions without subjecting others to loss of self-esteem or confi- 
dence. Project teachers have been trained using the Teacher 
Expectations and Student Achievement (TESA) model and 
support the project by holding high expectations for partici- 
pating students. 

Evaluations have resulted in many project improvements, 
such as: (1) providing areawide parent works, pson teaching 
children at home, (2) increasing inservice training for service 
assistants, and (3) forming a parent advisory committee for 
each EDK classroom. 



PER PUPIL COST 

Up to $499 
$500 to $999 
•J $1000 or more 

School Readiness 



Contact: Herschel Fort 
Detroit Public Schools 
5057 Woodward, Room 804 
Detroit, Ml 48202 
(313)494-1679 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 



Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

Reading 
Math 

Language arts 
l*J Other* 




NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Fewer than 100 
100-499 
500-2500 
U More than 2500 

SETTING 



Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
•J Urban 



ST. LOUIS CITY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

Parents show willingness to work with their 
preschoolers by signing contracts 

Parent/community involvement 
\ppropriate materials, methods, approaches 
Closely monitored student progress 

The Chapter 1 Preschool Academy Program is an 
educationally developmental program for three, four, and 
five year-old children and their parents or other caretakers. 
Two groups of 15 children each attend three half-day sessions 
weekly. One day a week, staff work with each parent-child 
pair, demonstrating learning activities, and observing parent/ 
child interaction. The remaining day is used for home visits; 
workshops, seminars, and inservice sessions for parents and 
staff; and planning. 

Parents attend a required orientation seminar at the begin- 
ning of the year and learn about project goals, objectives, and 
operations. They also sign contractsagreeing to attend parent 
seminars and workshops regularly; participate in monthly 
observation sessions; and take part in home visitations, field 
trips, and scheduled personalized instruction sessions/con- 
ferences. After participating in these activities, some parents 
use the expertise they have gained to develop and provide 
workshops for other parents. 

Staff use a program manual to plan and implement learning 
activities. This manual outlines the program's curriculum 
areas, contains a basic skills checklist for program children, 
identifies criteria for assessing mastery of these skills for each 
age group, and suggests appropriate instructional activities. 

The basic skills checklist identifies areas warranting early 
intervention to prevent developmental delays. Assessment 
criteria guide development of learning activities in school and 
at home. Individual student files are established and continu- 
ously updated. 



PER PUPIL COST 

Up to $499 
$500 to $999 
$1000 or more 

* School Readiness 



Contact: Beauton Roberts 
St. Louis City School District 
5183 Raymond 
St. Louis, MO 63115 
(314) 361-5500 
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RED BANK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 

Early childhood programs increase 
children's chances of success in school 

Clear goals and objectives 
Coordination with other programs 
Evaluation used to improve project 

Early childhood programs for disadvantaged students in this 
district include a nursery program for three year-olds, a pre- 
kindergarten program, full and half-day kindergarten pro- 
grams, and Bridge programs for students who need additional 
readiness activities before entering first grade. 

The general program goal is to enable students to acquire 
the skills necessary for success, beginning in first grade. Spe- 
cific objectives include: (1) providing additional time for 
development of motor, visual, communication, classification/ 
seriation, social, emotional, and health/hygiene skills; (2) 
bringing student achievement levels above the national aver- 
age for "at risk" youth; and (3) providing appropriate place- 
ment so that students will experience success and develop 
positive self-concepts. 

The various early childhood program components are inte- 
grated with one another and with the regular school program. 
Curriculum guides assist teachers in coordinating instruction 
across programs. First grade teachers provide feedback to 
early childhood program staff, and this information is used to 
modify programs. Frequent meetings of program staff help 
assure coordination of their activities. 

On the basis of initial assessment the Bridge and Nursery 
programs were subsequently developed. Later, increasing 
Bridge enrollment led to the development of an all-day kin- 
dergarten, a move aimed at bringing children to school for 
more than half a day. Other assessments led to an expansion of 
the four year-old (prekinJergarten) program. 



INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 

Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

Reading 
Math 

S Language arts 
Other * 

GRADE LEVEL 

Preschool 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Fewer than 100 
100-499 
500-2500 
More than 2500 

SETTING 

Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
Urban 



Contact: David A. Squires 
Red Bank Public Schools 
7& Branch Avenue 
Red Bank, NJ 07702 
(201)758-1510 



PER PUPIL COST 

Up to $499 
$500 to $999 
$1000 or more 



I S2 * School Readiness 
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A Sample of Unusually Effective Chapter 1 Early Childhood Education Programs 



THEODORE JAMERSON SCHOOL/ 
UNITED TRIBES 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 

Native American students build reading 
skills in BIA contract school 

Parent/community involvement 

Excellence recognized/rewarded 

High expectations for learning/behavior 

Theodore Jamerson (T.J.) is a Bureau of Indian Affairs 
contract school that provides educational services to the 
children of students and staff of the United Tribes Technical 
College (LTTC), a residential postsecondary vocational insti- 
tution. T.J. serves children in grades K-8. Chapter 1 students 
receive 30-45 minutes of daily instruction in a pull-out setting. 

Parents participate in school needs assessments, and school 
staff communicate with parents regularly. Parents are also 
involved in grading period conferences, open houses, and 
participate on the T.J. school board. Since they are LTTC staff 
members and students themselves, parents have a high regard 
for education. This is reflected in high turnouts at T.J. events 
and lov\ absenteeism among their children. 

Youngsters receive "computer awards"— 15 minutes of 
computer time for each learning objective completed. Awards 
stating how many learning objectives students have com- 
pleted are also given at graduation and at the year-end 
"honors day." Students receive certificatesand stickers denot- 
ing jobs well done on particular tasks. Free choice of a reading 
activity is given following success or work on an especially 
difficult objective. 

Chapter 1 students are encouraged to take part in school 
activities, particularly those that will enhance their academic 
skills— e.g., reading campaigns, poster contests, and writing 
for the UTTC newsletter. Ail Chapter 1 students participate in 
the local science fair, selecting, developing, and submitting 
projects tor judging. 



Contact: Vienna Mueller 
Theodore jamerson School 
3315 University Drive 
Bismarck, ND 58504 
1701)255-3285 



3 I S3 



INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 

Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

Reading 
Math 

Language arts 
U Other 

GRADE LEVEL 

Preschool 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 

NUMBER OIF STUDENTS 

Fewer than 100 
100-499 
500-2500 
More than 2500 

SETTING 

Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
Urban 



PER PUPIL COST 

Up to $499 
$500 to $999 
•I $1000 or more 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 

Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

Reading 
Math 

Language arts 
U Other 

GRADE LEVEL 

Preschool 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
U 10-12 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Fewer than 100 
100-499 
500-2500 
U More than 2500 

SElliNG 
Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
Urban 

PER PUPIL COST 

□ upto $499 
B $500 to $999 
U $1000 or more 



WEST WARWICK SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 

WEST WARWICK, RHODE ISLAND 

Kindergarteners and "transition-one" 
students receive Chapter 1 instruction in 
regular classes 

Evaluation used to improve project 
Coordination with other programs 
Appropriate materials, methods, approaches 

The Chapter 1 project at Miriam A. Duffy School serves 
kindergarteners and "transition-one" children (those fi f si 
graders most in need of additional help to master all of the 
prerequisite kindergarten skills). 

Analysis of yearly evaluation results has led to creation ot 
th° present program structure, in which students are 
instructed in their regular classrooms, and teachers use a 
hands-on/discovery approach. In addition, evaluation find- 
ings wer" used to formulate the present arrangements for 
service delivery: all of the school's four kindergarten classes 
and one of the two transition-one classes receive Chapter 1 
. services. 

After whole-class instruction by the kindergarten teacher, 
the Chapter 1 teacher joins the class for modality center time. 
Instructional methods and activities are geared to each child's 
developmental readiness level, with high risk students recei\- 
ing more individual attention and experiencing greater 
amounts of time-on-task. In the transition-one classroom the 
Chap'e r 1 teacher again reinforces what has been taught bv 
the regular classroom teacher. By teaching in the same class- 
room, the Chapter 1 and regular teachers have daily oppoi- 
tuni;ies to coordinate instruction. 

The nationally validated Early Prevention of School Failure 
(EPSF) program is used for kindergarten, with students receiv- 
ing systematic modality instruction in language, auditory, vis- 
ual, and fine-motor skills. In both kindergarten and transition- 
one, concrete activities are used until students are 
developmental^ ready for semi-concrete ones. Student prog- 
ress is monitored daily. 



Contact: Elaine J. Ruggleri 
John F. Deering Jr. High School 
Webster Knight Road 
West Warwick, Rl 02893 
(401)822-0690 

112 jS4 
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ABERDEEN SCHOOL DISTRICT 6-1 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Student achievement and behavior 
accomplishments are recognized in 
elementary reading project 

Appropriate materials, methods, approaches 
Excellence recognized/rewarded 
Strong leadership 

Twenty to thirty minutes of daily reading instruction are 
provided to children in grades K-6. Kindergarten children 
receive in-class instruction, while those in grades 1-6 attend 
pull-out classes. 

The nationally validated Early Prevention of School Failure 
(EP5F) program is used with kindergarten children. Screening 
activities are followed by the presentation of readiness skills in 
the language, motor, listening, and discrimination areas. First 
through sixth graders receive small-group instruction, sched- 
uled so as not to interfere with core academic instruction in 
the regular classroom. Some Chapter 1 instruction takes place 
before or after school, when scheduling concerns or parent 
requests warrant such arrangements. 

When specific goals are met, Chapter 1 students are given 
certificates at all-school assemblies. Student achievement and 
behavior are documented each day, and points are given for: 
(1) arriving on time, (2) attending to task, (3) completing work, 
(4) behaving well, and (5) returning to class. If a specified 
number of points is attained, students earn an end-of-year 
party. A graduation certificate of achievement is provided to 
each student when he or she completes all of the goals listed 
on the Individual Reading Plan. 

Principalsensure that Chapter 1 teachers arean integral and 
accepted part of the educational structure. They evaluate and 
provide feedback to Chapter 1 staff, provide release time for 
staff development activities, assist with planning and schedul- 
ing, and promote the project in the school and community. 
The project director ?ts weekly with the superintendent 
and principals and bimunthly with the school board to share 
information and discuss project concerns. 



Contact: Victoria Wiegand 
Aberdeen School District 6-1 
201 Third Avenue S.E. 
Aberdeen, SD 57401 
(605) 225-5733 

113 1 3«> 



INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 

Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

Reading 
Math 

Language arts 
l_i Other 

GRADE LEVEL 

Preschool 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Fewer than 100 
100-499 
500-2500 
LJ More than 2500 

SETTING 

IS Small town 
Suburban 
Urban 

PER PUPIL COST 

□ Up to $499 
B $500 to $999 
Lj $1000 or more 
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Unusually Effective Migrant 
Early Childhood Education Programs 

Excerpts from 

Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook 

Volume IV: Project Profiles 

The project profiles reproduced here depict unusually effective compensatory 
education programs for young children. They have been taken from the Effective Com- 
pensatory Education Sourcebook, Volume IV, the most current compendium available of 
outstanding Chapter 1 projects which were selected for recognition by the U.S. Secretary 
of Education. The excerpts in this handout focus on projects serving migrant pre - 
kindergarten, kindergarten, or first grade children. These three projects demonstrate the 
ten attributes of effective programs most often cited in current school improvement 
research. Taken both singly and as a whole, these projects reflect creativity in concept, 
thoroughness in organization, and dedication in implementation. 

Projects winning the Secretary's Recognition for 1988 and 1989 will be included in 
a composite volume of the Sourcebook, covering data from 1985-1989, which is due for 
release soon. Information about 1990 projects receiving Secretary's Recognition will 
also be published shortly in the new Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook.. 

Additional information about effective migrant education practices and programs 
may be found in the following handbooks: 

Rudes, B. A., & Willette, J. L. (February 1990). Handbook of Effective Migrant 
Education Practices, Volume 1: Findings. Final Report Prepared for the 
U.S. Department of Education Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation 
under Contract No. 300-87-0133. Arlington, VA: Development 
Associates, Inc. 

Rudes, B. A., Willette, J. L., Bell, D. S., & Shapiro, L. (February 1990). 

Handbook of Effective Migrant Education Practices, Volume II: Case 
Studies. Final Report Prepared for the U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation under Contract No. 300-87- 
0133. Arlington, VA: Development Associates, Inc. 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 

IS Achievement 
B Sustained gains 
® Other outcomes 



PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

E Reading 
E Math 
D Language arts 
E Other * 



GRADE LEVEL 

E Preschool 
Ek-3 
4-6 
7-9 
3 10-12 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

D Fewer than 100 
E 100-499 

□ 500-2500 

□ More than 2500 

SETTING 

Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
Urban 



SOUTHERN PINE MIGRANT 
EDUCATION AGENCY 
NASHVILLE, GEORGIA 

Six-week summer program builds migrant 
children's language proficiency and basic 
skills 



Coordination with other programs 
Parent/comm/nity involvement 
Positive climate 



Nearly all participants in the Decatur County Summer 
Migrant Education Program are Hispanic children who need 
English language instruction as well as remedial work in read- 
ing and mathematics. The six-week program serves children 
from age three to grade six, with preschool instruction 
focused on oral language and school readiness. 

Teacher contact forms are used to coordinate program and 
regular school-year activities, and data on each student are 
entered into the computerized Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System. The fact that summer program staff teach 
regular school classes and community agencies cooperate to 
deliver program support services helps assure coordination 
and contribute to program success. 

Parents become av\are of program goals, services, and oper- 
ations during initial eligibility/permission visits which are 
supplemented by English/Spanish handbooks that explain 
program purposes and activities. Parent advisory councils 
established during the school year continue to operate during 
the summer, and parents receive instruction, materials, and 
encouragement for helping their children learn at home. Staff 
members also make frequent home visits and work with par- 
ents to make decisions about their children's education. 

During the summer program, classroom organization, 
approach to instruction, and method of presentation are less 
formal than during the regular school year. The program is 
also characterized by more flexible scheduling and a higher 
teacher-student ratio. Individualized and small group instruc- 
tion contribute to a positive learning climate. 



PER PUPIL COST 

•1 Up to $499 r r KA 

tsnn *QQQ Contact: Larry C. Manning 

" uu 10 Southern Pine Migrant Education Agency 



$1000 or more po, Box 745 

Nashville, CA 31639 



E.S.L 



(912)686-2053 

38 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 

SJ Achievement 
Sustained gains 
Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

B Reading 
B Math 

03 Language arts 
S Other* 



GRADE LEVEL 

13 Preschool 
Sk-3 

□ 7.9 

□ 10-12 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

•1 Fewer than 100 
100-499 
500-2500 
Zl More than 2500 

SETTING 

Rural 

Small town 
Suburban 
Urban 

PER PUPIL COST 

Up to $499 
$500 to $999 
-J $1000 or more 

•Support services 



SOMERSET COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 

Migrant children receive educational and 
support services in summer program 

Coordination with other programs 
Excellence recognized/rewarded 
Parent/community involvement 

Infants through sixth graders who are the children of 
migrant families receive educational and support services in a 
six week summer program. Very young children are cared for 
at the same center where older children take summer school 
classes. Children receive instruction in reading, mathematics, 
communication skills, art, and physical education. Bilingual' 
bicultural activities and activities that enhance the students' 
self-images are provided. 

The program coordinates the provision of day care, medi- 
cal, dental, nutritional, and other support services through 
local agencies. When there is need, services are extended to 
the entire family. These include referrals for assistance with 
food stamp applications, WIC Program, welfare assistance, 
work opportunities, and legal aid. 

Students receive awards and certificates for their achieve- 
ment and improvement in the program. Parents are invited to 
special assemblies to see their children receive recognition 
for their accomplishments. Local newspapers also highlight 
the activities of project students, and the principal acknowl- 
edges "honor students" over the intercom each week. Finally, 
student products from arts, crafts, and sewing projects are 
displayed in the resource center display case, and students 
have the opportunity to model their garments on parents' 
nights. 

Parents participate in Parent Advisory Council (PAC) meet- 
ings, which are held at the migrant camp to accommodate 
their schedules. Parents also serve on a monitoring team, 
noting ways to help the program improve. Parents' night activ- 
ities offer opportunities to learn about the program, ask ques- 
tions, and offer comments. The program hires bilingual par- 
ents as aides, since so many program children are bilingual. 
Foster grandparents from senior citizen organizations care for 
infants and toddlers. 

Contact: Kenneth Butler 
Somerset County Public Schools 
Prince William Street 
Princess Anne. MD 28153 
(301) 651-1485 

60 1SS 
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INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS 

Achievement 
•J Sustained gains 
_J Other outcomes 

PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION 

CURRICULUM 

B Reading 
B Math 
B Language arts 
□ Other 

GRADE LEVEL 



Preschool 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
U 10-12 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Fewer than 10G 
100-499 
500-2500 
U More than 2500 



SETTING 

Zl Rural 
1] Small town 
J Suburban 
J Urban 



HOBART PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HOBART, OKLAHOMA 

Migrant program builds basic skills, 
motivation, and higher-order thinking skills 

Appropriate materials, methods, approaches 
Closely monitored student progress 
Positive climate 



A mastery learning approach is used with kindergarten 
through third grade migrant students at Frances Willard Pri- 
mary School. Children there receive remedial instruction in 
reading, mathematics, and oral and written language in the 
program's resource laboratory. 

Instruction consists mainly of structured, teacher-directed 
activities, and students work at their own pace on tasks 
designed to meet their educational needs. The teacher diag- 
noses test errors and evaluates tasks performed— then selects 
appropriate auditory, visual, and kinesthetic materials to be 
used for individual instruction. "I Can Do." a motivational 
instructional strategy, is used to build student self-confidence. 
The program fosters higher-order thinking skills through 
activities that develop comprehension and problem-solving 
skills. 

As a student completes a worksheet or activity, an evalua- 
tion chart is immediately filled in stating the date completed 
and the number correct dumber possible, written in frac- 
tional form. Any comments or observations are also recorded. 
A Classroom Profile Chart of Skills and Storage System, devel- 
oped by the Chapter 1 teacher, are also used to track and 
record student progress. Skills mastered and those in need ot 
review are recorded. 

The Chapter 1 staff have an excellent understanding of the 
migrants' lifestyle and culture, since 67 percent of them come 
from migrant backgrounds and the others have familiarized 
themselves with the migratory way of life through reading, 
travel, and contact with migrant families. Students have a verv 
positive attitude toward the program and are often reluctant 
to leave the Chapter 1 lab when their class time is over. 



PER PUPIL COST 

□ Up to $499 
S $500 to $999 
Zl $1000 or more 



Contact: Stephen Boyd 
Hobart Public Schools 
PO. Box 899 
Hobart, OK 73651 
(405i 726-5691 

100 
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Excerpts from 




Educational Programs 
That Work 



A Collection of Proven 
Exemplary Educational Programs and Practices 
from the NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK 



[Sample of Exemplary Early Childhood Programs] 



SIXTEENTH 
EDITION 
[1990] 



Published by Sopris West Inc. in cooperation with 
THE NATIONAL DISSEMINATION STUDY GROUP 



Copies of the entire book can be purchased for $10.95 plus $2.00 shipping from Sopris 
West Incorporated, 1140 Boston Avenue, Longmont, CO 80501. Payment or purchase 
order must accompany order. Non-exempt Colorado residents should add sales tax. 
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Projects Approved 
Since the Publication of Edition 15 

Child Development Project 

A comprehensive elementary school program designed to enhance children's social and moral 
development through systematic changes in the classroom and school environments, J-3 

Clawroom Organization and Management Program (COMP) 

A program to help teachers improve their overall instructional and behavioral management skills 
through planning, implementing, and maintaining effective classroom practices. B-l 

DeLaSalle Model 

A last chance alternative school for high school dropouts who are unable to be served by any other public 
or private school. C-3 

Effective Videodisc Instruction in Core Mathematics Concepts 

A project designed to improve math achievement with diverse groups of learners by enhancing 
instruction through the use of videodiscs and print materials. E-9 

KIDS KITS for Middle School 

A program to promote independent, self-directed learningby increasing thinking and questioning skill s, 
use of learning resources, application of information, and enthusiasm for research activities. J-10 

Know Your Body (KYB): Child Health Promotion Curriculum 

A program to empower children with theknowledge, attitude, and skills necessary to implement positive 
health decisions concerning nutrition, drug use, smoking, exercise, dental care, accident prevention, 
and self -management. K-7 

INSITE Model 

A home-based program for multihandicapped sensory-impaired children through five years of age and 
their families to optimize the children's development. N-6 

Learning to Teach in Inner-City Schools (LTICS) 

The purpose of the Learning To Teach In Inner-City Schools Program is to develop teachers who choose 
to teach in inner-city schools and who are effective teachers in those schools, L-7 

Social Decision Making and Problem Solving 

A program that helps teachers facilitate the development and use of social decision making and problem 
wiving skills in children and prevent substance abuse and related behavior difficulties. K-12 

191 
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Communication Program* A program to help young children who have 
a variety of communication and language handicaps. (Procedures adapted 
for regular education classrooms and for a variety of special education 
classrooms from elementary through high school). 



Audience Approved by JDRP for children from birth to age 6 in early childhood programs with 
identified or suspected communication deficits (not related to current hearing loss). 

Description The Communication Program was designed to serve classes of young children whose 
delays and disorders result from a variety of known and unknown etiologies frequently accompanied by 
other developmental lags or associated handicaps. The program offers training for classroom teachers 
and speech language clinicians in the management of communication behaviors. Classroom 
management is a critical component. The training also provides experience in team decision-making. 
Teachers and/or parents are asked to identify their concerns about a child's communication ability or 
language skill. Assessment tools are used to support the concern and document the severity of the 
problem. Data obtained during classroom activities provide supplementary information. Team members 
plan individualized programs for each child, arrange for implementation of these programs, and see 
that data are gathered. Individualized instruction essential to management of target behaviors is 
achieved by furthering communication skills in a variety of activities during the school day* All language 
programs are related to the child's communication needs in the environment. Mutual decision making 
and implementation of programs immediately useful to the child are critical elements of the procedures. 
Personnel trained in this program have identified the following competencies as uniquely acquired at 
the training site: ability to identify language problems through dassroom observation; ability to plan 
management strategies that can be implemented in the classroom; ability to arrive at decisions with 
members of a different discipline. The speech language clinician assists the teacher in developing 
strategies to promote communication, and plans and implements finely sequenced programs in a variety 
of language areas. Parents are an integral part of the team. 

(Communication Programs and Programs for Children with Down Syndrome and Other Developmental 
Delays were both developed by the Model Preschool Center for Handicapped Children, University of 
Washington, Seattle). 



Requirements The essential components needed to implement the Communications Model are a 
teacher and a speech/language pathologist . Ordinary school materials and room arrangements are used. 
Developmentally oriented assessment tools are needed to document child progress. A minimum of 2 
days of workshop training is highly recommended for all those desiring to implement the program, or 
1/2 to a full day of training in components of the model is available. 

Contact Johanna Lewis; Everett School District! Special Services; 202 Alder; Everett, 
WA 98203. (206) 3564595 or 339-4335. 

Developmental Funding: USOE BEH JDRP No. 75-64a (9/3/76) 
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COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary COPE 



Experience. A comprehensive, sequentially programmed! 
Pre-Primary curriculum and management system that 
provides for individual developmental growth and learning 
of basic readiness skills. 




Audience Approved by JDRP for pre-primary students in pre- kindergarten, 

kindergarten, and transitional first grade, including those with developmental lags and learning 

disabilities. 

Description COPE's wide range of activities and objectives (3-6 years developmental^) makes it 
effective for use with pre-primary children from varied socioeconomic backgrounds and with varied 
learning needs. 

The program is diagnostic/prescriptive. Based on the child's skills and development at entry, he/she 
works through a series of activities to reach advanced objectives. With its well-defined, step-by-step, 
closely sequenced levels, the 850-page curriculum is extremely helpful both in determining a child's 
needs and in stimulating outstanding intellectual and language growth. Each level is essentially a 
mini-lesson plan complete with objective, materials, method, and evaluation. Children pursue the 
objectives through individualized, small-group, and large-group instruction as well as in free-inquiry 
situations. 

The curriculum consists of two areas: The Developmental Area contains levels in perceptual-motor and 
conceptual language development; the Achievement Area contains units of instruction in math, science, 
social studies, health/safety, art, and music. 

Teachers and para-professionals who attend a COPE workshop not only learn to use the curriculum 
materials, but also come to understand a complete classroom management system that helps them put 
the program to use in their own particular teaching situations. 



Requirements Program may be implemented in an individual classroom, a single school, or a 
district Any implementing teacher should attend a training workshop. Workshops are most often 
conducted at district or regional sites, with administrators and para-professionals frequently attending 
with teachers. Workshops are also conducted at the demonstration site. Facilities, space, and 
instructional equipment required are those typically found in elementary schools. 

Services Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and out of state. Project 
staff is available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings. Training is conducted at project site or at 
adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters 
(costs to be negotiated). One set of COPE curriculum materials is required per classroom. A wide variety 
of inexpensive materials are provided for use with curriculum. 



Coatact Mary Alice Felleisen, Director, Project COPE; 38 N* Waterloo Rd.; Devon, PA 
19333. (215)688-7993* 



Developmental Funding-. USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 75-49(5/16/76) 
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Early Prevention of School Failure (EPSF). This 
program is designed to prevent school failure by 
identifying the developmental levels and learning styles of 
children ages four to six years. A follow-up program is also 
provided 

Description Early Prevention of School Failure has demonstrated that 
effective screening, conferencing and effective teaching strategies prevents children from failing 
academically. The EPSF Program identifies every childs' developmental level in language, auditory, 
visual and motor areas as well as their learning style. 

Those students who demonstrate a developmental delay in one or more areas are involved in effective 
direct modality instruction 15*20 minutes daily which leads to successful academic achievement. 

Major findings have shown that the project has reached or surpassed expectations in all areas. Gain 
rates of high-risk students over a three-year period averaged from 1.39 months to 3. 12 months growth 
for each month in the program. Students with moderate leaguing needs also achieved according to 
expectations by surpassing standardized rate for this age level as measured by the Gates McGinite 
Reading and Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Another important finding showed that the gains made 
during kindergarten persisted into subsequent years. 

The training provides professional assistance to teachers so that they may acquire skills and 
competencies in matching curriculum to levels of development. The screening process evaluates the 
whole child through analyzing his/her modality developmental level and learning style, A computer 
program simplifies the conferencing process to provide teachers and parents with an individual student 
profile. In addition, the computer program groups the children according to need so that the teacher 
can plan the 15-20 minutes daily modality instruction appropriately. The EPSF program materials 
include screening instruments, classroom management guides, parent materials, literature folders for 
teaching the high process thinking skills, and a guide and video for implementing the whole language 
approach in the classroom. 

Early Prevention of School Failure is being used with children whose first language is English , Spanish, 
Cambodian, Laotian and Vietnamese. Screening tests and parent materials have been translated into 
these languages. 

Early Prevention of School Failure has NEW training videos and a second year curriculum kit for first 
grade children. 

Requirements Attendance at a 2 or 3 day training by a team of at least four professionals 
(kindergarten and/or first grade teachers, special education teachers/psychologist/speech 
therapist/Chapter I teachers, and administrators should be included on this team). Implementation of 
the project components of: 1) screening; 2) conferencing; 3) educational follow-up; 4) parental 
involvement; and 5) evaluation. A one day follow-up inservice is recommended on effective teaching 
strategies and teaching the whole language approach. 

Services Project will supply awareness materials and resource information to any interested person 
upon request. In addition, newsletters are disseminated to all prior adopters to keep them current. State 
consortium meetings and leadership conferences are available. Most states have certified trainers that 
can provide initial services at convenient times and locations. Early Prevention of School Failure has 
linked with other NDN programs to provide expanded staff development and curriculum resources in 
Effective Teaching Strategies. 

Contact Luceille Werner, National Project Director; Peotone School District 207-U; 114 
N. Second St.; Peotone, IL 80468. (312) 258-3478. 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I (Migrant) JDRP No. 74-46 (6/15/74) 
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Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity 
C'Seton Hall" Program). A program that prepares the parent 
to be the child's first and most significant teacher. 



•'Mm 



Audience Approved by JDRP for parents and their children ages 4-5. This ■ • £ * iau *«* 

program has also been used with parents and their children age 3 through 
kindergarten, and with Chapter I, English as a second language families, teen 
parents, and special education classes. 

Description A child's capacity to learn is not entirely inherited, but is developed. Most of a child's 
basic intelligence is formed by the time he/she reaches school age. Parents are very effective educators, 
but need information on teaching methods and materials. Home environment has a greater effect on 
academic achievement than does the quality of the school. A warm, intimate, continuous loving and 
sharing can grow from the parent's role as first teacher. Such relationships with parents give the child 
support, confidence, motivation, and feelings of self-worth basic to continuous success in education. This 
is the philosophy basic to District 742's venture into early childhood/family education. 
Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity is designed to involve all parents and their children in 
preschool and/or kindergarten activities that stimulate and reinforce interaction within the family. 
Parents accompany their child to the neighborhood elementary school once a week from September to 
May for a two-hour session. While at school, parents work and play with their children at learning 
stations set up in basic skill areas within an environment designed to meet the developing needs of the 
whole child. Parents observe formal model teaching and informal child-teacher interaction and 
participate in a discussion gToup facilitated by a parent educator. In this supportive, caring 
environment, they learn how to be with their child as thoy teach. Home-activity kits are designed to 
promote parent-child interaction and growth in basic skills, based on a validated assessment of the 
child's skills. Both parent and child become more confident in relating to the staff, principal, and 
kindergarten teacher, and this atmosphere of trust between home and school continues in grades K»6. 
Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity Program does its own effectiveness evaluation pre- and 
post-program participation. It has been determined that there is a 28% growth in skills with natural 
maturation factors taken out. FOSPA is in its 17th year of operation and has 500 area families involved 
each year. This program has also been extended to meet the needs of children 0-3 and their parents. 
The philosphy and goals remain the same, a guided observation component has been added to assist 
parents in learning about their child's development and how to respond appropriately to certain 
situations. 

Requirements Adoption may be total or partial (to be negotiated). Staff: a parent educator and 
an early childhood teacher or teacher assistant on part- or full-time basis, depending on number of 
families served. (Example: 30 families = three groups at two hours of contact time per week = six hours.) 
Facilities: a room for parent discussion group and an early childhood room. Many sites use a 
kindergarten room after school hours. Training: a two-day workshop. 

Services Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome Monday through 
Thursday, day or evening, October through April, by appointment. One-day in-depth awareness 
presentations are available for out-of-state meetings. Two-day training workshops are available at 
project site. Two-day training workshops can be conducted at adopter site. Costs of training range from 
$120-$850 plus expenses a day plus expenses. Follow-up technical assistance can be provided by 
telephone or visit to adopter site. 

Materials: A Guide To Establishing and Directing the Program, $50; Parent Handbook. $15; In-center 
Learning Stations, $20; Children's Room Curriculum, $15; Parent Discussion-Group Curriculum, $25; 
At-Home Activity Kits, $82; Supplemental Home Activity Kits, $38 (all available only to adopters). 
Equipment: For learning stations, $470 for basic six-day orientation; one set of Activity Kits, $4400. 
Many materials can be "home-made." 

Contact Jeanne Chastang Hoodecheck, Program Director; District #742 Community 
School; 628 Roosevelt Road; St. Cloud, MN 56301. (612) 253-5828. 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title HI JDRP NO. 7648 (6/16/75) 
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Kigh/Scope Preschool Curriculum (formerly Cognitively Oriented 
Preschool Curriculum). A preschool program with the designated purposes 
of mainstreaming mildly and moderately handicapped children with 
nonhandicapped children and serving early childhood programs in general. 

Audience Approved by JDRP for preschool children of all abilities. 

Description The High /Scope Preschool Curriculum is an open-framework model derived from 
Piagetian theory. The curriculum originated from one of the first early childhood intervention programs 
of the 1960s, the Ypsilanti-Perry Preschool Project, and was further developed with funding as a 
demonstration project in the First Chance Network for preschool handicapped. Through designated key 
experiences for children, teaching and parenting strategies, and child-observation materials, the 
curriculum provides a decision-making framework. Within this framework, teachers design a classroom 
program that reflects the expressed needs and interests of the children being served. This approach 
emphasizes the identification of the child's status on a developmental continuum by examining his/her 
ftrengths and accomplishments. The project views discrepancies in behavior between handicapped and 
nonhandicapped age peers as developmental delays, not as deficiencies. Basing their tasks on this 
orientation, teachers initiate developmentally appropriate experiences in the classroom that reflect the 
basic long-range goals of the program. These goals are to develop children's ability to use a variety of 
skills in the arts and physical movement; to develop their knowledge of objects as a base of educational 
concept; to develop their ability to speak, dramatize, and graphically represent their experiences and 
communicate these experiences to other children and adults; to develop their ability to work with others, 
make decisions about what to do and how to do it, and plan their use of time and energy; and to develop 
their ability to apply their newly acquired reasoning capacity in a wide range of naturally occurring 
situations and with a variety of materials. The plan-do-review sequence encourages children to achieve 
these goals by involving them in de^sion-making and problem-solving situations throughout the day. 
The teacher's role is to support the children's decisions and encourage them to extend learning beyond 
the original plan. Similarly, teachers rely on a basic room arrangement and daily routine designed to 
stimulate and support active learning. 



Requirements The model can be used in an individual classroom. Inservice training for the 
classroom teaching team is required. 

Costs The approximate cost per child for the initial year of implementation is $171 for personnel 
training, $55 for materials, and $23 for trainer travel. Total cost for the second and subsequent years 
is $48 per child. Cost calculations assume that the curriculum is being adopted by an existing program; 
personnel and facility costs for the classroom are not taken into account. 

Services Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site by 
appointment. Project staff is available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is provided at project site (expenses must be paid). Training is also conducted at adopter sites 
(expenses must be paid). 

Contact Clay Shouse, Manager; Development & Services; High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation; 600 N, River St.; Ypsilanti, MI 48198. (313) 485-2000. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH JDRP No. 79-9 (3/28/79) 
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Parent-Child Early Education Program (Saturday nflfe-dM 
School). A program, available to all four-year-old children 
and to high-risk three and four year olds, structured to 
increase each child's chances for success in school. 



Audience Approved by JDRP as a program for four-year-olds, including 
those with special problems. 

Description The overall objective is to increase each child's chances for success in school, with a 
particular concern for locating and treating children with special problems. Saturday School has four 
major components. The first unites assessment with diagnosis and follow-up. Every child is tested 
individually in language, motor, perception, general knowledge, hearing, and vision. Twelve to fifteen 
percent require through-the-year additional help by teachers certified in preschool special education. 
The second component is a three-hour school "day" on Saturdays. Four-year-olds rotate in sm*ll groups 
to learning centers, led by a teacher or parent, for skill and concept development activities in language, 
math, motor, art, auditory, or visual discrimination. Ninety-three percent of the parents assist in 
teaching in Saturday School. The third component involves weakly one-hour home teaching visits which 
include two or three neighboring children and their parents. Home visits are provided to all children, 
with additional ones by a teacher-specialist for those with special problems. The fourth component 
consists of follow-up learning activities for parent and child. Parents also receive a weekly home activity 
guide suggesting learning "games." Child Development Consultants provide consultative services: they 
work with teacher-specialists in diagnosis and individual programming, consult with parents and 
teachers, and provide teacher training during the yeai. Staff development is a continuous process. 
Student achievement in language and cognitive skills averaged 14-16 months a year. 



Requirements Basic components of the program— home teaching visits, school experience and 
assessment— must be a part of the program. Training at demonstrator site is necessary. 

Services The program provides a variety of curriculum materials. Order forms are available upon 
request. Visitors are welcome to see the program in action. Project personnel is available for out-of-state 
awareness meetings. Costs for all services can be negotiated, 

Contact Marion M. Wilson, Director, Early Education Program; Ferguson-Florissant 
School District; 1005 Waterford Dr.; Florissant, MO 63033. (314) 831-8809 or 
(314)831-8798. 

Developmental Funding: USOEESEA Title HI ] C) (J JDRP No. 7447 (6/23/74) 
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Perception*. A prerequisite to any formal learning discipline. 



Audience Approved by JDRP for kindergarten (Level I) and first grade (Level II). This program ha6 
been used with other grade levels, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved 
by the panel. 

Description Perception* addresses the student's ability to learn it is based on the premise that 
learning can be learned as a skill. Perception is not a reading, writing, or arithmetic program; it prepares 
■tudents to learn to read, write, and do arithmetic. It is not a remedial program, but it is being used for 
remediation. It is designed to be introduced at the kindergarten level, but it is being used effectively 
from preschool to junior high. 

Perception* is perceiving: seeing what is looked at, hearing what is listened to, feeling what is touched. 
These are fundamental requisites for learning, thd foundation for the "basics", and they are attainable 
through the 15-minute Perception* lessons, given three times a week throughout the school year. An 
entire class, not just those identified as having perceptual deficiency, participates as a group. The 
teacher offers experiences, and the students describe them in their own words. Perception* is also 
processing. Unprocessed information is meaningless and irrelevant. In each lesson of the Level I and II 
instructional units, Perception* students continually process data. They analyze, relate, compare, judge, 
sequence, decode. They critique and self-correct. They internalize information through their individual 
and group interaction with experiences. The teacher functions as the provider of experience and director 
of the process of internalization, not as an expositor of information. The Perception* program provides 
children with the means for making information meaningful. Finally, Perception* is applying: 
information that has been internalized and can be easily and readily applied. Understanding generated 
in one context can be transferred to new and different contexts without reteaching. The Perception* 
program addresses its activity to the transfer of understanding. Students become sensitive to the 
interrelatedness of experience. They also com.? to perceive the subtle differences and the uniqueness of 
experience. Students who know what they know are willing to investigate that which they don't know. 
Teachers who know what their students know can determine logically what they have to know. As 
students apply internalized understanding to new experience, teachers will know what students know. 



Requirements In recognition of the unique character of each classroom adopted. It may be 
initiated in a single class or district-wide. It requires no special staff or physical arrangements. Teachers 
can be trained by project staff in two and one-half hours. 

Costs The program can be implemented for $115.00 (the costs of one instructional kit) by the regular 
classroom teacher in the regular classroom. There are four instructional kits: Level I (first year), Level 
11 (second yea"). These are totally self-contained and nonexpendable and are for use with an entire class 
regardless of sire. 

Services Awareness materials are available at no tost. Project staff is available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings. Training is also available at adopter site (consultant fee, travel and per diem must 
be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 

Contact Monika Steinberg, Program Director, or Theodore J. Gourley, Perception*, 
Educational Information and Resource Center (EERC), 700 Hollydell Court, 
Sewell, NJ 08080. (609) 582*7000. FAX 1 -609-5824206. 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title HI JDRP No. 74-78 (6/7/74) 
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Portage Project. A family focused, home-based approach 
to serving young children with multicategorical 
disabilities. 




Audience Approved by JDRP for children with handicaps, mental ages 0-6, 
preschool programs, and Head Start home-based programs. 



Description The Portage Project, a home-based program for with young childrenwith disabilities 
and their families to maximize the child's development and support family functioning. The model, 
whether employed totally in the home or in a classroom-home combination program, centers on a home 
visitor meeting with parents in the home on a weekly basis to assist them in identifying and addressing 
goals for the chiM and family. 

The home visitor and family jointly identify goals for the child based on the child's developmental needs 
and the desires, interests, and cultural mores of the family. To facilitate the greatest amount of carryover 
of the child's goals, they are implemented through naturally occurring activities that the child and 
parent normally participate in on a daily basis. Play activities are also used as a means of addressing 
child goals and enhancing parent-child interaction. During the visit, parent and home visitor spend time 
discussing actions taken to address family goals and planning additional strategies. 
The project was originally funded by the Bureau for Education of the Handicapped from 1969 to 1972. 
Since then the direct services component, of the project has been locally supported by 14 school districts 
in south-central Wisconsin in cooperation with the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 



Requirements Administrative commitment to a family focused intervention model which 
addresses child and family goals is a prerequisite for successful implem mtation of the Portage Model. 
At least one home visitor is needed to work with families on a weekly basis. Resource personnel should 
be available to assist in formalizing child and family goals and developing implementation strategies. 



Services Adoption training typically consists of three day* of instruction in the model components 
including child and family assessment, planning, and implementing child activities, wo-king with 
families, and data collection. Training can be modified to meet the needs of each particular agency. 
Adoption training is periodically scheduled in Portage, Wisconsin., or i$an be arranged at a host site in 
collaboration with one or more interested schools/agencies. Training materials are supplied at no cost. 
Project staff is available for out-of-state awareness and conference presentations or to provide model 
componenet training (Working with Families, Transitioning, Behavior Management, etc.). Costs project 
instructional materials are available upon request 

Contact Julia Herwig, Director, Portage Project; 628 £. Sllfer St.; Portage, WI 53901. 
(608)742-8811. 

DowlopmenUlPundiar.USOESEP.NDN • > •% | JDRP No. 75-76 (1 1/10/75) 
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Child-Parent Centers Program (CPC). An early 
intervention program stressing language development and 
reading readiness for three-,, four-, and five-year-old 
children. 

Audience Approved by JDRP for educationally deprived pupils, preschool 
to grade 3, from low-income families. 

Description The Child-Parent Centers provide a highly-individualized, 
basic skills and language development, locally designed, half-day instruction program for preschool and 
kindergarten children. 

Supplementary and support services are provided by school nurse, social workers, speech therapists, 
and curriculum specialists. 

CPC activity heavily emphasizes parent involvement, recognizing that the parent is the child's first 
teacher and that home environment and parental attitude toward school influence a child's academic 
success. A parent-resource teacher is provided to work solely with parents. Parents are trained to 
instruct their children at home and are also involved in the school program. Potential adopting school 
districts may be interested in adopting the parent component in conjunction with their existing early 
childhood programs. The program can be easily adapted for any audience. 

Contact Velma Thomas, Director; Child-Parent Centers; Chicago Board of Education; 

1819 West Pershing R<L , 6E South, Chicago, IL 60609 (312) 890-8196 or 8197. 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I JDRP No. 74-31 (4/29A4) 

Developmental Play (DP). A Validated Pupil Personnel 
Services Demonstration Project A training program for 
adults who wish to work with young children in a 
relationship-focused activity-based intervention program. 

Audience Approved by JDRP for small groups of children ages 2-6 with 
learning and social behavior problems. This program may offer greater potential 
for larger groups of normal children ages 2-6. 

Description Developmental Piay is both a relationship-focused, activity-based intervention 
program for young children and a training model in child development and behavior for college students, 
pupil service workers, teachers, parents, and paraprofessionals. Although the focus is on play rather 
than school work, it is a structured program in which participants (first child-to-adult and then 
child-to-child) get to know each other by having a good time together. In addition to having fun, the 
children are encouraged to become aware of and express their feelings. When successfully implemented, 
the program creates the atmosphere of a large family whose members experience warmth, caring, and 
openness with each other. 

Small groups of children meet together with the same number of adults. Each child is assigned to one 
adult who becomes that child's parent for that hour. The goal ie to stimulate an attachment relationship 
between the adults and children just as good parents become attached to their children. The rationale 
is that through this attachment process the child learns the basics for being able to learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in a school setting. 

Weekly sessions are divided into three parts: individual child-adult play, circle time for group activities, 
and juice time for closure. Supervision is provided for participating adults to help them analyze their 
experiences with the children. We ofTer workshops in Healing Your Inner ChPd Through Developmental 
Play to prepare adults to do Developmental Play with children. 

Contact Ralph E. Bailey, Director, Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project; 
Euclid Center; 1015 Tenth Avenue North; St. Petersburg, FL 33705. 
(813) 822-0158 or 442-1171. 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 202 JDRP No. 74-116b (12/6/74) 
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Home Base* A program for "helping parents teach their 
own." Approved by JDRP for parents and their children 
ages eight months through four years. This program has 
also been used by parents and their children ages 5-8. 




Description Project Home Base was founded on the belief that parents are 
their child's first and best continuous teachers. It is aimed at supporting and 
enhancing the parents' teaching/parenting behavior, thereby influencing development of the child's 
growth/learning potential. The central feature of the project is a weekly home teaching visit by a 
para-professional parent-educator who gives the parents information about child growth and 
development, health care, etc., and presents them with a task selected to meet the needs of the parents 
and child. The parents then work on that task with the child during the week. As a result of the weekly 
contacts, the parents are better able to identify and meet their child's developmental needs and to 
increase their use of 13 identified desirable teaching behaviors. The dat < supports that as the child's 
developmental needs are identified end met, his/her growth/learning potential is positively affected; 
consequently, the child is better prepared to learn, becoming a more efficient and more effective learner. 



Topics related to child development and parenting skills— behavior patterns, discipline, self-concept, 
child health and nutrition— are discussed at regular parent meetings. Other parent concerns are shared 
at small-group home meetings. Family activities are also offered through local events. 
Home Base's unique preventative and cost effective model is particularly "geared" for "at-risk" preschool 
children. It has consistently been proven to reduce developmental delays at kindergarten entrance. The 
model has also been successfully adapted to primary age children. 

Contact Judy Popp, Director, op Shirley Hutchison, Team Leader, Project Home Bate; 

Yakima Public Schools; 104 N. Fourth Ave; Yakima, WA 98901 (509) 576-3295. 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 75-10 (1/21/75) 



MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving* An Intervention 
program for vulnerable children (with a deficit in a skill area) in regular 
classes in their first years of schooling. Approved by JDRP for kindergarten 
and first grade. 

Description In the MECCA program, a learning disabilities teacher, with the help of the classroom 
teacher and a classroom aide, provides observation, profiling, and intervention within the regular 
kindergarten classroom for children with potential learning problems. The program utilizes a team 
made up of a special education teacher, a classroom teacher, and an aide, who together analyze the 
activities of the curriculum into the tasks that a child must accomplish in order to be successful in the 
activity. The purposes of this task analysis process are to think about what is asked of the child and to 
observe where the child is successful and where he/she needs help. The intervention aspect of the 
MECCA program is based on the principle of beginning at the level where the child achieves success 
and proceeding sequentially through the difficult steps to new successes. After the intial training period, 
the classroom teacher and the special education teacher train each other to combine teaching strategies 
and curricula for individualized instruction. 



Contact Peter R. Chester, Supervisor; Meriden Public Schools; City Hall; Meriden, CT 
06450. (203) 634-0003, ext. 317. 

Developmental Funding: USOE BEH Title M) JDRP No. 77-111 (3/23/77) 
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Mother-Child Home Program (MCHP) of the Verbal 
Interaction Project* A home-based program to prevent 
educational disadvantage in low-income children, starting 
at age two, by enhancing parent-child verbal interaction. 
JDRP approved for two-year-olds at risk for educational 
disadvantage. 

Description The program's theory is that cognitive and socioemotional 
growth is fostered by the preschooler and mother exchanging conceptually rich language around books 
and toys. Goals: increase mother's positive interaction with child to aid child's intellectual and social 
growth and thus prevent school problems. Twice-weekly half-hour home sessions for two school years 
(a total of 96 or less, the number tailored to mothers' needs) continue from child's age of two to four 
years. Paid or volunteer home visitors ('Toy Demonstrators") involve mother and child in play while 
modsling for the mother a curriculum of verbal interaction techniques focused around "curriculum 
materials"— books and toys permanently assigned to the child. Guide Sheets containing core concepts 
related to each toy or book (matching, counting, reasoning, etc.) are given to Toy Demonstrator and 
mother. 1984 Evaluation Data (MCHP adoption in Pittsfield, MA schools): Program graduates met 
national academic norms through 8th grade (highest follow-up) in contrast to the 
educational disadvantages of similar comparison children. 

Contact Phyllis Levenstein, Director, Verbal Interaction Project, Inc., Center for 
Mother-Child Home Program, 3268 Island Rd. Wantagh, NY 11703 (516) 
786-7077. (Affiliated with State University of New York at Stony Brook.) 

Developmental Funding: HEW; USOE; NIMH; foundations JDRP No. 78-165 (11/27/78) 

Search and Teach. An interdisciplinary model for the Prevention 
of Learning Disorders. 

Description The program provides a th.'ee-part approach to the prevention of learning disabilities: 
scanning, diagnosis, and intervention. Scanning locates vulnerable children through SEARCH, an 
individual 20-minute test administered by teachers and educational assistants to all children in 
kindergarten or early in first grade. SEARCH taps the neuropsychological precursors of learning 
problems in young children, yielding data required for setting intervention priorities, allocating 
diagnostic services, and building teaching plans to guide intervention. Raw test scores may be evaluated 
either by age or local norms. Age norms permit comparison of a child's score with a broad reference 
group: the standardization sample of 2,319 children from intact kindergarten classes in inner-city, 
suburban, small-town, and rural areas. Local norms permit comparison with the immediate peer group 
with whom children will be learning in their own schools. Diagnosis helps to clarify the reasons for the 
child's vulnerability. The Learning Disorders Unit offers training in diagnostic skills to school districts 
interested in developing or expanding these services. Intervention is based on TEACH, a prescriptive 
approach that helps to meet the educational needs defined by SEARCH. TEACH tasks are organized 
into five clusters relating to SEARCH components; tasks have been chosen for their experimentally 
demonstrated contribution to the job analysis of reading. The 55 tasks proceed through three stages of 
increasing complexity: recognition-discrimination, copying, and recall. Mastery criteria are provided to 
ensure automaticity in the application of these skills in reading and the language arts. TEACH provides 
a two-year sequence of activities with emphasis on accuracy of perception in the first year and on 
intermodal and prereading skills in the second. 

Contact Rosa A. Hagin, School Consultation Center, Fordham University at Lincoln 
Center, 113 W. 60th Street, New York, NY 10023. (212) 841-5579 or Archie A. 
Silver, Dcpt of Psychiatry, University of South Florida Medical School, Tampa, 
FL 33613. ^813) 972-7062. 

Developmental Funding: USOE BEH Title Vl-G JDRP No. 79-33 (9/12fl9) 

C '..) 4 
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STAY: School To Aid Youth. A program providing early identification 
and treatment of social, emotional, and academic needs of pupils. Approved 
by JDEP for grades 1 - 3. 

Description Children enter on screening administered during kindergarten year. They remain in 
Project STAY for one-half of the day and in the regular classroom for the other half. Activities are 
organized and teachers are acquainted with specific instructional patterns to enable pupils to function 
at levels consistent with their potential. The specific objectives are identification of achievement levels 
of high-risk pupils; provision for individual instruction in mathematics and reading to correct specific 
deficiencies; identification of social problems, poor self-concepts, and attitudes of potential dropouts; 
and provision for information and referral of parents and pupils to various community agencies for help. 
Counseling sessions offered to parents and teachers create awareness and understanding which help 
in meeting problems. No one teaching approach is required. All information available regarding the 
child (from teacher, counselors, test data, etc.) determines approach used. Program designed for each 
child is given to regular homeroom teacher. Project STAY has used the innovative teaching devices 
designed by the teachers, and it has beon found that they are highly successful. Project STAY was 
federally funded for three years on July 7, 1971, and is now locally funded by the Moore Public Schools. 
Awareness packets related to STAY have been mailed to all states, Canada, the Virgin Islands, 
Australia, and Puerto Rico. Over 7,500 visitors have visited Project STAY. 

Contact Pat Ross, Project Director; Project STAY; Moore Public Schools; 2009 N. 
Janeway; Moore, OK 73160. (405) 794-8282. 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title ID JDRP No. 73-13 (4/9/73) 



Strategies In Early Childhood Education. A continuous-growth 
program with sequential program materials that bridges the gaps between 
preschool^ kindergarten, and first grade. 



Description The concepts of the project are as follows: A child must have basic processes developed 
to a certain level before terminal objectives such as reading and math can be taught effectively and 
meaningfully, because failure to take development issues into account results in failure and/or 
meaningless rote learning. There must be an assessment of where the child is developmentally in terms 
of learning processes and structural analysis. Once an assessment is made, an educational program 
based upon the pupil's strengths must be outlined in each skill area, and this program must utilize the 
child's mode and rate of learning so that continuous progress is possible. 

Based upon these concepts, the project includes the following components: a model including the 
structural, functional, behavioral, and environmental components of children as they develop from age 
4 to about age 8; a chart of learning objectives as related to the model; a screening manual and a pupil 
edition; a prescription guide, which includes each educational objective, to assist the teacher in providing 
appropriate learning experiences for each pupil. 

Program objectives are developmentally outlined, and activities and learning centers are established to 
enhance auditory, visual, motor, and verbal language skills leading to reading, math, and language 
growth. 

Contact Robert Schramm, Project Director; P.O. Box 2568, Oshkosh, WI 54908, (414) 
233-2372 

Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 205 JDRP No. 74-76 (6/29fl4) 
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Tulare Follow Through. Two separate components promoting children's 
chances for success in school, with parents as contributing partners in their 
children's education. 

Audience Approved by JDRP for all students grades K-3 and their parents, 

Description The Oral Language Development component stresses a flexible, sequential system of 

instruction leading to improved reading and oral communication skills. 

The Parent Involvement component includes five activities designed to encourage parents to become 
involved in their children's education as partners with the school and to help them become more effective 
parents through participation in parent education sessions. 

Requirements An adoption agreement is required. Adopters must designate one person to 
implement and supervise the program components) adopted. Inservice is required for personnel 
involved in implementation. Program materials must be purchased. 

Costs Costs include time and resources necessary for implementation and supervision of program 
component^) adopted. Teacher's manuals for Oral Language Development are available at cost. Parent 
Involvement materials are available at cost. 

Services A Follow Through Resource Center. Awareness materials are available. Visitors are 
welcome by appointment for observations and demonstrations. Project staff is available for out-of-state 
awareness presentations. Inservice and follow-up technical assistance are available to adopters. 

Contact Director, Tulare Follow Through Resource Center, 909 E. Cedar, Tulare, CA 
93274. (209) 686*3335 Ext 302 , or 688-2892 

Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through JDRP No. 77-127 (8/19/77) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 



The programs outlined in the following pages are described in detail in the 1988 
ASCD publication, A Resource Guide to Public School Early Childhood Programs, 
edited by Cynthia Warger. Although this resource guide is two years old, these excerpts 
have been provided to demonstrate the recent scope of successful early childhood educa- 
tion programming. [These adaptations were made by: Dr. Bonnie Fisher, PRC, 2601 
Fortune Circle East, Suite 300A, Indianapolis, IN 46241.] 
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Minneapolis Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Early Childhood Family Education 

Project Description 

The goal of the Early Childhood Family Education program is to build and support the 
confidence and competence of parents and expectant parents by pr< ! ding the best possible 
parent-child interaction and environment for the social, emotional, pnysical, and intellectual 
development of their children. All city residents and their young children from birth to 
kindergarten are eligible to participate. Expectant parents, including teens, and parents 
whose children have special developmental needs are also served. 

On average, families spend two hours a week in classes located at neighborhood ECFE 
centers. Each week, parents and children, guided by early childhood teachers and parent 
educators, are involved from 15 to 45 minutes in developmental^ appropriate activities in 
an environment that fosters fun, exploration, and mutual learning. Later, parents go to a 
discussion group while children are cared for in the early childhood room. Parent group 
participation is voluntary and usually centers on discussion of specific issues of child 
development, parenting, learning, etc. Additional services in the areas of screening and 
training are provided by special education personnel, social workers, speech clinicians, and 
physical and occupational therapists. Bilingual classes for southeast Asian and Hispanic 
parents are also conducted. 

The program follows the school calendar (September-May). There are two-hour 
segments during the morning, afternoon, and evening, as well as occasional weekend classes 
and special events. It is administered by Community Education, a unit of the Minneapolis 
Public School District, which keeps staff/child ratios small: 1:3 for infants, 1:7 for toddlers, 
and 1:12 for preschoolers. 

The program is funded by state and local taxes, parent fees, in-kind contributions from 
the school district, and grants. 

Contact: Robert Z. Brancale, Coordinator 

Susan-Dreves-Libson, Early Childhood Family Education Specialist 

Minneapolis Early Childhood Family Education 

1006 West Lake St. 

Minneapolis, MN 55408 
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Brownsville Independent School District 
Brownsville, Texas 

A Prekindergartner Instructional Television Program 

Project Description 

Faced with the situation in 1980 that 95% of entering kindergartners spoke little or no 
English and that this trend was going to continue, the Brownsville School District was 
awarded a three-year grant to develop "El Arco Iris" (The Rainbow), a prekindergarten 
instructional television program. The project has produced 36 videotapes with an English 
and a Spanish lesson, directed to children and their parents. The goal of the project is to 
upgrade the entrance level readiness skills of prekindergarten, limited-English-Proficient 
(LEP) children, especially in the areas of cognitive, physical, social/emotional, and language 
development. The project is designed to promote maximum language development in both 
English and Spanish, provide a firm base for other academic learning experiences, and 
increase the environmental experiences of LEP preschoolers and their parents living in 
target areas of the community. 

Each videotape contains a lesson, storytelling segment, and home activity. Each 
videotape lesson generally covers some aspect of visual and auditory skill development and 
contains such elements as field trips, puppets, and characters. The videotape themes focus 
on the child, family, and the community, with many holiday themes introduced to help the 
child learn about the cultural context of the community. 

In the program, parents and their children attend two 1 1/2-hour sessions each week. 
They view major parts of the instructional videotape together. Afterwards, they have 
separate classes with instructional aides. The children's aide reinforces the objectives of the 
lesson, and the parents' aide discusses the lesson and demonstrates at-home enrichment 
activities. Parents are coached on how they can improve their children's academic 
achievement and self-concept at home. 

The program, excluding videotape development costs, is approximately $300 per pupil. 
Although this model was designed to meet the needs of a bilingual population, the format 
is appropriate for school districts that want to increase parent involvement, provide low-cost 
prekindergarten instruction, and produce their own videotaped lessons. 

Contact: Emma Gavito, Bilingual Curriculum Coordinator 
Brownsville Independent School District 
1625 Price Road 
Brownsville, TX 78521 
(512) 546-5354 

2»\9 
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Westside Community Schools 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Integrating Special Needs Learners into Mainstream Classrooms 



Project Description 

The Westside Community Schools operates 6 early childhood centers, which provide 
year-round, educational programs for children ages 18 months to 12 years. These programs 
include toddler care, preschool education, preschool day care, and before and after school 
care. The children represent the total spectrum of learning styles, abilities, and special 
needs, e.g., mentally handicapped, multi-handicapped, orthopedically impaired, speech- 
language impaired, hearing impaired, and other health impaired. The goal for the special 
needs component is to provide the least restrictive environment for the handicapped child 
within the educational context. 



A multi-disciplinary team, which is made up of a school psychologist, speech therapist, 
occupational therapist, physical therapist, vision specialist, hearing specialist and other 
educational diagnosticians, uses several formal tests to determine the handicapping 
conditions of the child and the best educational placement. One of the 6 centers serves all 
mainstreamed special-needs preschoolers. 



A typical schedule at the center might be: 



7 a.m.-9 a.m. Before school care 

9 a.m.-ll:30 a.m. Preschool (special needs children 

mainstreamed) 
11:30 a.m.-12:15 p.m. Lunch: feeding program for 

severely /profoundly handicapped 

children 

12:15 p.m.-6 p.m. After school care 
1 p.m.-3:30 p.m. Special needs preschool with some 

mainstreaming in day-care 

The curriculum is based on the High/Scope philosophy and techniques. Staff/child 
ratios are kept small: 1:5 for toddlers (18 mos.-3 years), 1:8 for 3-year-olds, 1:10 for 
preschool, and 1:10-1:15 for school-age. An open door policy for parents encourages them 
to visit, volunteer, provide snacks, or be a story teller. In addition, parents and teachers 
have organized the Parent Advisory Committee, through which they share in policy making, 
discuss problems, and conduct special projects. 



Contact: Penny Gildea, Director of Early Childhood Education 
Doreen Schelle, Special Education Teacher 
Westside Community Schools and 
Westside Early Childhood Centers 
909 South 76th St. 

Omaha, NE 68114 o « 

(402) 390-2100 or (402) 390-8205 
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Seawell Elemental? School 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Developmental/Experiential K-l Program 

Project Description 

The major goal of this project has been to translate developmental theory into 
appropriate educational practice for 5-and 6-year olds in a public school setting. The 
educational program considers the total cognitive, affective, and psychomotor growth of the 
child, has a curriculum organized around the developmental needs, interests, and learning 
styles of each child, encourages each child to participate actively in their learning, and pays 
equal attention to the method and content of teaching. 

The Early Prevention of School Failure (EPSF) program is used to assess all entering 
kindergarten children, who come from diverse ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 
Children are grouped heterogeneously, and educationally handicapped pupils typically are 
mainstreamed. Children who have developmental delays have their classroom program 
individualized to meet their needs and are retested in the spring to determine their progress. 

Three components of curriculum organization and three of classroom management form 
the basis for the educational program. The curriculum organization components include 
learning centers, skills groups, and units of study. The classroom management components 
include color coding, written contracts, and internal and external aspects of discipline. Each 
day, children are given feedback on products and written work. As a result, children achieve 
an appropriate level of mastery on one activity before beginning another. Each child also 
has a daily conference with the classroom teacher to review contract activities and projects. 
The child's work is attached to the contract and sent home each day. 

Parent involvement is encouraged through an open visitation policy, two regularly 
scheduled conferences with the classroom teacher each year, and newsletters and memos. 
FTA functions are structured around individual classrooms rather than the entire school. 
Parents also help plan classroom enrichment activities. 

Base funding is the same as that for all elementary programs in the state of North Carolina. 

Contact: Barbara Lawler, Principal 
Kay Drake, Markie Pringle, Teachers 
Seawell Elementary School 
Seawell School Rd. 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
(919) 967-4343 
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Baltimore City Public Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 

State and Nationally Accredited Prekindergarten Program 

Project Description 

Targeted to 4-year old children, the preschool program of the Baltimore City Public 
Schools aims to provide experiences that promote the cognitive, emotional, social, and 
physical development of young children. Subgoals include the enhancement of language 
development, proper development of gross and fine motor skills, provision of experiences 
that foster positive self-concept and creativity, and ensuring a safe and developmentally 
appropriate environment. 

Emphasis is placed on consideration of the strengths, interests, needs, and diverse 
backgrounds that young children bring to school. Teachers ?.re required to plan activities 
that allow for active exploration and utilization of all sensory areas and use of 
developmentally appropriate materials and settings. Teachers use the "Basic Learnings 
Objectives" guide in planning educational activities, Teachers rely on an integrated, 
thematic unit approach, defined here as an instructional plan incorporating basic concepts 
from many subject areas. Classes meet for 2 1/2 hours daily. 

Each class is assigned an early childhood certified teacher and an aide. The 
teacher/pupil ratio is 1:10, and class size is limited to 20. 

Parents help plan their children's program, help carry it out, and help evaluate its 
success. Many schools have a school-community liaison worker who recruits parents to serve 
in parent councils and in classrooms as volunteers. Training sessions on parenting and 
parent discussion groups with community leaders and outside agency representatives are 
regularly scheduled. 

Funding for the program comes from local, state, and federal tax monies, including the 
Chapter I program. 

Contact: Carla Brewington-Ford, Supervisor 
Baltimore City Public Schools 
200 East North Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
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Johnson County Schools 
Mountain City, Tennessee 

Head Start -Preschool Handicapped Program 

Project Description 

This project is directed to children ages 3 to 5 years old, who show developmental delays 
in more than one area assessed during the annual systemwide screening program or who 
have been referred by local health care providers and the Tennessee Child Health and 
Development Program. The objective of the project is to assure the early identification of 
young children's developmental needs and to work together with parents to achieve effective 
intervention. The project operates cooperatively with the district's Head Start program. 

As part of the project, each child is assessed using Griffin and Sanford's LEARNING 
ACCOMPLISHMENT PROFILE-DIAGNOSTIC (LAP-D), which is designed to provide 
teachers of young children with a criterion-referenced record of the child's existing skills. 
Use of the LAP-D enables the teacher to identify developmentally appropriate learning 
objectives for each child, measure progress through changes in rate of development, and 
provide specific information relevant to pupil learning. 

The curriculum is based upon A PLANNING GUIDE: THE PRESCHOOL 
CURRICULUM prepared by Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Programs. This book contains 
topical units arranged in a sequence of daily activities, and through these activities the 
child's progress in developing gross and fine motor skills, social and cognitive skills, 
language, and self help is promoted. 

The teaching procedures reflect strategies of task analysis, reverse chaining, and positive 
reinforcement. Learning activities provided in the classroom are also incorporated into a 
home follow-up program. 

The program runs 61/2 hours each day, unless there is a need to modify the length, and 
3- and 4-year olds have the option of attending two or four days per week, depending on 
their needs. For the homebound child with severe handicaps, home counseling and 
educational sessions are provided regularly. 

Sources of funding for the project come from the federal Head Start program, 
nonfederal sources, and a Preschool Incentive Program sponsored by the state. 

Contact: Am. M. Hampton, Director 
211 N. Church St. 
Mountain City, TN 37683 
(615) 727-7911 

/ 
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Head Start Program 
Fairfax County, Virginia 

Cognitive!? Oriented Preschool Curriculum 

Project Description 

This project serves primarily 3- and 4-year- olds, representing 26 languages and cultures, 
as well as a wide range of developmental and intellectual capacities. The mission of the 
program is to meet the diverse needs of the children and their families, to foster improved 
health status, to stimulate gains in cognitive and language skills development, to encourage 
intellectual curiosity, to develop self-confidence and self-sufficiency, and to strengthen the 
involvement of parents in their children's education. 

The Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum is based on Piaget's constructs of child 
development and focuses on the preoperational stage. The content of the curriculum 
consists of 50 key experiences organized within 8 categories: active learning, language 
experiencing, language representing, classification, seriation, numbers, spatial relations, and 
time. Active learning, where the learner initiates direct interaction with people, objects, and 
events, is the process used in the cognitively oriented curriculum. The key experiences in 
active learning are: 



• Exploring actively with all senses 

• Discovering relations through direct experience 

• Manipulating, transforming, and combining materials 

• Choosing materials, activities, purposes 

• Acquiring skills with tools and equipment 

• Using the large muscles 

• Taking care of one's own needs 

The curriculum is not dependent on any particular testing or screening methodology. 
Currently, the Denver Developmental Screening Test is used for testing purposes. 

Head Start teachers and aides in the project receive intensive training from the 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, whose curriculum guide is the foundation 
of this project. 

Funding comes from the federal Head Start program and from tuition payments by other 
local education agencies. 



Contact: Sandy Lowe 

Fairfax Department of Community Action 

Fair Oaks Corporate Center 

11216 Waples Mill Rd. 

Fairfax, VA 22030 

(703) 246-5171 
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Lindbergh School! District 
Sunset Hills, Missouri 

A Joint Venture Between Two Districts: 
Afrton-Iindbergh Early Childhood Education Program 

Project Description 

Under the co-sponsorship of the Affton and Lindbergh school districts, this early 
childhood project serves children ages 6 weeks to 11 years through 8 different programs. 
Its services include special education, individual diagnostic services, and day care, as its 
mission is to constantly and consistently help families make a positive contribution to their 
child's first venture into education and the community. Its programs are: 

• Early Childhood Education - serves children 2 1/2-5 years 

of age Three hour sessions, morning or afternoon. 
Curriculum based on High/Scope Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum. 

• Early Childhood Extended Day - child care from 6:30 a.m. to 

6 p..m. year round. Activities also built around 
High/Scope curriculum. 

• Kindergarten Extended Day - morning or afternoon classes in 

addition to regular kindergarten. Classes are 
child's regular school. 

• Developmental Kindergarten - after school enrichment program 

for children with special needs. 

• School Age Extended Day - for grades 1 through 6. 

• Parents as First Teachers - parents receive information 

about skills and development appropriate to every stage 
of the child's early years. 

• Parent-Toddler Education - for children aged 18-36 months, 

parent-toddler classes meet for two hours, once a week, 
for 12 weeks. Parents and children are scheduled 
together for one hour, and second hour is a parents' 
discussion group. 

• Special Education - free developmental screening for 

children 5 years or younger, followed by individualized 
educational plan (IEP) designed for each child. 

The funding for this project comes from the state and other sources, including fees from 
participants. 

Contact: Elma Armistead, Associate Superintendent 
Sheila Sherman, Director of Early Childhood and Principal 
Lindbergh School District 
1225 Eddie and Park 

Sunset Hills, MO 63127 2 i f) 
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